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PREFACE. 



That portion of Baron Hnmboldt's ** Personal Narrative " of his 
travels with Moas. Boopland in the eqoinoctial regions of America, 
which relates to the Island of Gnba, has been published as a separate 
work both in the French and Spanish languages ; but I believe no 
complete version has ever been presented in English. The following 
translation is from an excellent rendering of the original work into 
Spanish, which modestly gives only the initials of the translator ; 
D. J. B. de V. Y. M. 

I have been stimulated to undertake this labor by the oft-repeated 
request that I would state which is the best book on Cuba, and by 
the fact that a long continued re^dence in the island, and a study 
of its condition and resources, have convinced me that Baron 
Humboldt's work is the best that has been written on the subject. 

In order to bring the information in this volume as nearly as 
possible down to the present time, I have added notes, which are 
placed in brackets in the body of the text, or without signature at 
the foot of the page, as seemed most conducive to a clear exposition 
of the present condition of Cuba. The notes of Baron Humboldt 
have the signature H. afl^ed in the following pages. 

J.S.T. 

New Yok, Deoembtr^ ISfiB. 
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PRELIMINARY ESSAY. 



An essay upon the Island of Cuba, without some 
treatment of the political and social questions which 
affect its present condition and future develop- 
ment, would justly be deemed an unsatisfactory 
and incomplete work. "We do not presume to 
bring to the subject anything like the clear precision, 
and charm of thought and style, which the admirable 
writer and traveller, Baron Humboldt, has thrown 
round the production we have ventured to reproduce 
in the translation which follows: But wo have made 
these questions the subject of study for several years, 
under new. aspects which have developed themselves 
^ since Humboldt wrote, and venture to offer the result 
of our observations and reflections, in the hope that 
they may supply an existing want, and prove inter- 
esting and serviceable to the American reader. 

The complete view of the population and industrial 
condition of Cuba, presented in the work of Baron 
Humboldt, renders unnecessary any further remarks 
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upon tbflt'*^u^Kject We ahall^ tlierelbre, limit the^ 
consi<Í¿rjitióu8 we have to offer, to four heads, which 
açeV.L'The Territorial; H. The Political ; ITI. The 
: Industrial ; and IV, The Social relations of Cuba, 
they exist at the present time. 

L The territorial relations of the leland of Cuba,' 
are of a more marked and permanent character than 
thûsô of auj other countrj of limited extent igfl 
America» and justify the Abbé Raynal's assertion 
that it is '* the houlmard of the New World." The 
peculiar formation of the eastern shore of this conti- 
nent, and the prevalence in the Caribbean Sea of the 
trade winds, which blow with great uniformity from 
the E,N.E*j with a constant oceanic current nirining 
in ita general direction, from east to west, malie the 
narrow ocean passages, which skirt the shore of 
Cuba, the natural outlets for the commerce of Vene- 
zuela, New Granada, the isthmus States of Panamaf 
Costa Kica, Honduras, San Salvador, and Nicaragua^^ 

The rich and growing commerce witli the conn- 
tries bordering upon the Pacific Ocean, crossing the^ 
several routes of isthmus transit, is brought by thes^| 
natural influences, under the immediate supervision 
and control of the fleets that ride in safety, in the 
numerous large and weli-protected harbors of Cuba. 
The value of the territorial advantages thus conferred 
by îta geographical position, must increase in the 
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same ratio with the increase of trade aoroes the 

Tarions isthmus routes, and every new enterprise in 

those re^ons has a direct and practical tendency to 

increase the moral power of whatever government 

rales in Cuba. The construction of the Panama 

railroad, at the cost of Vnillions of dollars to the 

industrial resources of the United States, although of 

great advantage, in a pecuniary sense, to all the 

nations upon whose commerce it has conferred a 

benefit, has brought an increase of national power 

only to the Spanish government in Ouba, as it has 

brought a great increase to the tides of national 

wealth which must pass before its doors, and within 

its easy grasp. The same result must attend every 

increased facility of transit across the isthmus States, 

and every movement which shall tend to augment 

the products of labor within their borders, or their 

intercourse with the great marts lying upon the 

North Atlantic Ocean. 

The physical geography of all the isthmus states 
north of Panama, and of the republic of Mexico, 
give to Cuba in this respect, a peculiar natural terri- 
torial relation to all those countries. Their eastern 
shores are wanting in those deep and capacious har- 
bors, so necessary not only for commerce, but for the 
purposes of defence, while the situation of Cuba, ' 
with her numerous ports, opposite, and almost imme- 
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diately contiguous to tbeir coasts, points to lier 
the natural depository for tlieir productions, and tiiB 
scene of their commercial exchanges with the rest of 
Üie world, j 

Thiâ natural relation is augmented hj the phjsiciJ 
aspect of the countries in*question. Traversed as 
they are, throngh their wliole extent, by chaina of 
mountains, the construction of long lines of internal 
conmiumcation, which shall concentrate their trade 
tipon any point within their own territory, is of very 
difficult and costly attainmentj and Cuba thus he- 
eomea the probahle channel of their future inter- 
course with the nationa north and east of tbem« 
Though the value of this natural connection may 
now seem smallj their mineral wealthy and vaat 
tracta of fertile soil under a gonial climate, indicate 
a great increase of importance at no very distant 
day, under the natural ¿levelopment of the progress 
of America. 

Tlie Gulf of Mexico, with a more line of nearl; 
six thousand miiesj forms almost mi exact circle, tli( 
great ocean outlet to which ¡9 through the narro^ 
passage running along the northern shore of Ouba, 
and within a few miles of her best and strongest har- 
bors- This formation of the laud and sea, brings the 
rich mineral tribute paid by Mexico to Europe, and 
tlie bulky products of the region drained hy the Mia-' 
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8¡S8Íppi river and its tribntaríee^ within the control 
of the govemment of Ouba. It may close at will 
the only ocean ontlet those countries possess, and 
thus inflict great evils npon all their industrial inter- 
ests. The actual value of the commerce which that 
vast region now sends through this narrow channel, 
is almost beyond the power of enumeration, and the 
ceaseless tide of emigration, which is pouring its 
countless thousands upon the plains west of the Mis- 
Kssippi, is adding steadily to its sum. However 
great may be the facilities for passenger traffic, be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Western States, the bulky 
products of their industry, which constitute the basis 
of their prosperity, must seek the markets of the 
world through the lines of internal water communi- 
cation and their ocean extensions. Thus every 
waning year, increasing the industrial power of the 
mighty West, adds a new value to the strength that 
attends the geographical position of the island of 
Cuba. 

The territorial relations of Cuba to the isthmus 
States, and to those bordering upon the Gulf of 
Mexico, for purposes of defence are also of an im- 
portant character. Through its peculiar location it 
guards all the avenues of approach to their shores, 
making an attack upon them a movement of great 
difficulty and danger, while at the same time it cuts 




off ^1 liopô of a £afe retreat in caae of reremae to 
the attacking enomj. The importance of Cuba in 
this roepectj in its relation to tlie United States, if 
showQ in tLe circunistancQB attending tlie Engliali 
expedition agaiost Louigiana, dming the, last war 
with Eugland- The army and fleet of Sir £dward 
Paçkenham were concentrated at Jamaiea, and ia 
tlieir advance upon the United States, were- corn* 
pelled to gall far oearlj seven liundrod niile% almoBt 
witLin sight from the shoree of Cuba, When forced 
by the battle of Hew Orleans to retreat^ the BritiBli 
fleet, with the remains of the arniy on board, fled to 
Havana for succor and reliefj and could not proceed 
to Jamaica nntil it had remained tliere some time 
to refit. Had Cuba at that time borne m intimate 
political as it doee territorial relations, to the United 
States, the British fleet not only would have found 
no port of refuge there, but it could never have 
safely approached our ehores* A einiilar instance 
occurred in the attack by the French upon Vera 
Cruis- The fleet of Prince do Join ville concentrated 
at Havana before the attack, and returned ihero to 
refit after it had captured San Juan de ülua. 

The territorial relations of Cuba to the other 
islands of the AntQles, give it a marked prepon- 
ddrance. In area and population it exceeds all the 
other islanda togeth^, while in its abundance of scrfe 
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snd eapacions ports it eqnak them. Its geographi- 
cal position ^yes it also peculiar advantages in 
respect to them. With -one extremity resting in 
Tindistnrbed proximity upon the Continent for sup- 
porty the other extends between, and in sight of St 
Domingo and Jamaica, which are the only other 
islands of the Antilles possessing any territorial im- 
portance. Its natural resources and facility of inter- 
nal communication, give to these territorial relations 
a power which can never be superseded by any com- 
bination of natural or acquired advantages in the 
other islands of the American Archipelago. 

Its territorial relations to the United States, con- 
stitute probably its great-est value in the estimation 
of European Cabinets. The gec^aphical formation 
of our Atlantic and Gulf coasts places it midway 
between them, enabling the power that holds Cuba, 
to impede at will all maritime intercourse between 
their ports. At the same time it is the key to the 
sea gates of more than twenty thousand miles of 
river navigation emptying into the Gulf of Mexico, 
the shutting- of which would inflict serious injury 
upon every interest connected with the great valley 
of the Mississippi. The evil effects of such an 
untoward event, would be felt not only by the indus- 
trial pursuits of the great and increasing States in 
that region, but also bv the manufacturing and com- 
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iBei*ciaî înterestâ of the North and Eafit, to which 
their important markets would be closed by the 
double operation of impeded intercourse, and the 
diminishod ability of the West to consumo the pro- 
ducts and fabrics of the East, consequent upon their 
inability to dispose of tlieir own eurplns productioost 
The territorial rehitiouB of the island of Cuba to 
the United States, have also a great importance m 
another branch of their domestic economy. It con- 
stitutes more than one-half of a bar of foreign ter- 
ritoiy, laying directly over the most important lines 
of transit between the Atlantic and Pacific States of 
the Confederacy, across or tlii^ugli which must pass 
the greater portion of the trade and intercourse be- 
tween those sections, and of the aj-mamcnt and meana 
for military defence of the Pacific States, if they 
would ayoid the uncertain delays and dangers inci- 
dent to the route round Cape Horn. Tiie traffic by 
the isthmus routes^ between the ports of New York 
and San Francisco alone, is now of gi*eater import- 
ance and value than our foreign trade with any one 
nation, Great Britain not excepted. The value of 
treasure and merchandise transported by those routes 
exceeds imnnally one hundred millions of dollars, w^hile 
mora than one hundred thousand paasengers throng 
them^ giving employment to nearly one-half the 
ocean steam tonnage registered in the United States. 
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This bar of foreign territory oyer-Iying these im- 
portant linee of transit, extends from Cape Catoche, 
in Yucatan, which is the eastern point of Mexico, to 
the island of Porto Rico, a distance of fourteen hun- 
dred miles ; and, nnder the geographical necessities 
of trade and trayel, may be said, without any distor- 
tion of language, to lie immediately between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific States. Through this bar 
of foreign territory there are but three passages 
open to commerce, all of which are in possession, or 
under the immediate control of, European powers. 
The most western of these is the narrow passage be- 
tween Cape Catoche and the western end of Cuba, 
forming the southern outlet to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and which can be approached from the Atlantic 
ports, only by first passing through the channel be- 
tween the north coast of Cuba and the ree& of 
Florida. This passage lies about one hundred and 
fifty miles leeward fit)m Havana. 

The passage next eastward is the channel between 
the eastern end of Cuba and the western extremity 
of St Domingo. It is about forty miles wide at the 
narrowest part, having the harbors of St. Jago and 
Guantanamo, in Cuba, on one side, Oonave and Fort 
au Prince, in Hayti, on the other, and Jamaica lying 
directly across its southern outlet. These two are 
those most frequented in our intercourse between the 
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Atlantic aad the Pacific States, The other passage 
ia the narrow chaimel between the eastern end of St* 
Domingo and the island of Porto Rico, and is i 
under the immediate control of the powers holding 
those two iâlandâi being coiumanded by the bay of 
Samana, in St. Domingo, and the harbors in the , 
Spanish island of Porto Bieo, ^H 

Of the territory comprised in this long extent of ' 
conn try, Caba, being one-half^ and Porto Eico, one- 
tmith, belong to Spain, the government of which can 
barely be said to be an indepondent power; while 
Et Domingo, comprising abont one-third^ is held by 
the negro dynaëty of Hayti and the mongrel govern- 
ment of Dominicas neither of which has a eelf-niied 
policy. Jamaica^ in poesession of Great Britain^ 
laps the contiguous extremities of the two greater 
islands. Cuba alone, of the Antilles, possesses suffi- 
cient territorial power to keep these paasagea open 
to our commerce, and to guarantee their safety. 
These territorial relations of that island, posseesing aa 
they do an important bearing npoii all the neighboring 
countries, and conferring a moral power upon the gov- 
eminent that hold** it, are the subject of solicitude to 
the governments of Western Europe, and seem wor^ 
thy of the watchful care of the statesmen of America. 

n. The political relations of Cuba, strictly speak- 
ing, are those of the crown of Spain, to which it ia 
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subject ; bot the condition of the two conntriee is so 
distinct, that it has given rise to natural political 
necessities and relations, or affinities, on the part of 
Caba, which are separate from, and not nnfireqnently 
opposed to those^of the Spanish monarchy ; the one 
being wholly a European power, while the other, 
through her great productions and commerce, has 
natural relations of a purely Ameôcan character. 

The essential political interests of the island are 
antagonistic to those of the mother country. While 
the Cortes and the crown have frequently declared 
that Cuba does not form an integral part of the Span- 
ish monarchy, but must be governed by special laws 
not applicable to Spain, and persist in ruling her 
under the erroneous and unjust European colonial 
system, the growing wealth and increasing intelli- 
gence of the Cubans, lead them to aspire to some 
share in the elimination of the political principles 
under which their own affairs shall be administered. 

A like antagonism exists in the economical rela- 
tions of the two countries. While the people of 
Cuba are not averse to the raising of such revenue 
as may be required for the proper wants of the 
State, in the administration of which they may par- 
ticipate, they complain with a feeling of national 
pride, that fiscal burdens of the most onerous kind 
are laid upon them for the expressed purpose of 
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fiâvandng interests wliîch are in eveiy sense opposed 
to their own. ThoB Spain imposes taxes to snpport 
a large army and navy^ the principal object of whioh 
is to prevent any expression of the pnbUc will on the 
part of the people of Cuba, AnotJ¿er class of inipo* 
sitiona have for tbeir object the diversion of the 
trade of Cuba to eltannela whieli shall increase the 
profits of the agricultnralist&j and marinera of Spain, 
without regai*d to the interests of the people of the 
island. Wbenover any of these burdens become so 
oppressive, or ruinons to the island, tbat the court 
eannot avoid taking cognizance of the complaints of 
the people, the necessity that it must be replaced by 
some new tax^ which shall immediately equal it in 
prodnct to the revenuêj is made the immutable con- 
dition of relief. In a word, the increase of the reve- 
nne, and the advance of the industrial interests of 
the people of Spain, are the guiding principles in 
the political economy of the present government of 
Cuba. 

The CÎTÎ1 administiation of Onba is of the 
antagonistic chariicter- We are relieved 
extending our remarks on this point, by the full 
elucidation of Üio sulyject in tlie ** Essay upon the 
political statoj &0*, of the Island of Cuba," published 
by General Jose de la Concha, in Spaiuj after his 
return from the poet of Captain-General of 
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bland. The propositions sustained bj General Con- 
cha are, that " Tlie prosperity of Cuba is not due to 
the so-called laws of the Indies ; nor does it prove 
the social welfare of the island ; nor the excellence 
of its government" The result of this evil political 
^stem has been to create a feeling of dissatisfaction 
among the people of Cuba, and a direful determinar 
tion on the part of the government, which is thus 
expressed by General Cañedo in his farewell address 
to the people of Cuba, on resigning the command of 
the island to General Fezuela, in December 1853. 

" Bemain then impassive in the love which you 
profess to our august queen, and to the mother coun- 
try ; remain obedient to the supreme government 
and to the authority which represents it, and never 
forget that the very existence and name of Cuba 
depends upon its continuing to be a Spanish pos- 
session." 

The political relations of Cuba towards the other 
continental nations of Europe, partake of the passive 
antagonism inherent in the commimiti^s of America; 
but as this is entirely absorbed by its submission to 
Spain, these relations exhibit only the character of 
those of the Spanish crown. 

With Great Britain a severe contest has been car- 
ried on for several years, during which the mother 
country, up to a certain period, defended the interests 
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of her colony- Tiie coutitervailitrg policy of Franc© 
ID tlie Spankh peninsula. more than any other cir- 
cumstunca^ enabled Spain to resist the demands of 
England; bnt the advent of I>m3 Napoleon, and his 
hearty tiuion with the British cabinet in a policy, 
which the Earl of Clarendon describea as affecting 
the policy of those nations in both hemispheres, 
changed the relative position of those goYemmenta 
toward Spain. England claimed the right, under 
treaty atipnlationâ, to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of Cuba, and as this claim and the attendant negotia- 
tions involve some of the most important qnestiona 
relative to the future of Cuba, we give the following 
extracts from the official correspondence on the sub- 
ject» They will beet exhibit the relative positions 
and aims of the two governments^ and perhaps tirow 
some light upon a matter which is still involved in 
the obscurity of diplomatic intercourse. The possible 
stipnlations of Spain with England on this subject) 
have awakened the liveliest alarm in Cuba, and have 
been the subject of much warm discnssion in thiB 
country. 

In 1841 England endeavored to establish by treaty 
& British tribunal in Cuba, with power to decide the 
êt€^uê of the negroes making application to it Lord 
Aberdeen, in a dispatch of 31st December 18é3, to 
Mr. Bulwer» then Briti^ Minister in Spain, holds the 
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following language in relation to this attempt, and its 
temporary abandonment. 

"In 1841, the draft of a Convention was transmit- 
ted to Madrid, by which it was proposed to institute, 
by the aid of British functionaries, an examination 
into the titles by which the slave population of Cuba 
is held in servitude. Encouraged by the novel 
appearance of good faith on the part of the govern- 
ment of Cuba, as it was then administered, her 
Majesty's government admitted the weight of certain 
objections raised against that proposal by the gov- 
ernment at Madi-id, and forbore for the time to 
press it." * 

The objections here alluded to, were the remon- 
strances from Cuba, which were couched in the 
strongest language. On the first allusion to the sub- 
ject by the press in Spain, the Junta de Fomento 
of Havana sent to the court a protest signed by Count 
Yillanueva (the intendant of the island), as president 
of that body, which, after eloquently depicting the 
results of that measure to Cuba, says : — 

"It is not to be presumed that any white man will 
be disposed to submit to so hard a fate. They will 
all prefer to emigrate to foreign countries to earn 

"Report on the Slare Trade, laid before Parliament, 1863, pp. 
»70. 
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their livolihood and save the lives of their children» 
if they do not previously adopt the course which a 
state of desperation would prescribe." * * * 

* * * "There has been but one feeling or opinion 
since the arrival of the publications in question from 
Madrid, which is, that the island would be irrecovera- 
bly lost by it to tbe mother country, and to its inhab- 
itants, who would prefer any extreme to the calamity 
of sacrificing their fortunes, endangering their lives, 
and remaining in a state of subordination to the 
negroes." * 

This " Draft of a Convention " was sent to Cuba 
by the Regency of Spain, for consultation, and 
produced the most urgent renionstrances from the 
municipal authorities of Havana, the Junta de Fo- 
mento, and other public bodies, and from many 
eminent citizens to whom it was submitted by the 
local authorities. Tlieir language was uniform and 
bold, tlie Ayuntamiento of Havana declaring that 
if the Convention were signed by Spain, it would be 
productive of a bloody revolution in Cuba. These 
representations induced England to forbear for a 
time. 

In 1850 and 1851, these demands were again 

' Ckvrespondence on the Slayc Trade, published by order of the 
Hotue of CommoQS, 1841, Class B, p. 285. 
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pressed by England with great energy and warmth, 
and Btrennonsly resisted by Spain. On the 23d 
March, 1851, Senor Bertrán de Lis writes to Lord 
Howden : 

"But it seems impossible that the well-known 
perspicuity of the Cabinet of London should have 
overlooked in its turn the immense responsibility 
imposed upon the queen's government by the pre- 
sent circumstances of the Spanish Antilles, and the 
stringent duty in which it is placed, of proceeding 
with the greatest prudence and circumspection, in 
all matters which may exercise either directly or 
indirectly any influence upon the social and political 
situation of those colonies. 

" You are aware of the dangers by which these 
colonies are menaced. You know that for the pre- 
vention of these dangers, for the consolidation of the 
security and preservation of its transatlantic posses- 
sions, her majesty's government, hitherto, unfortu- 
nately, reduced to its own means, cannot as yet rely 
upon the decided protection of its most important 
allies." ' 

The moment was opportune for England, and phe 
3id not hesitate to take advantage of it. General 
Lopez was at that time preparing in this country his 

» Report on the Slave Trade, Ac., 1863, p. 72. 
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second expedition to Cuba; and Spain feared tlie 

possible loss of her colony. In the midst of these 
anxieties Lord Palnierston writí^ to I^ord Howdea, 
tlie British minister at Hadrid ; 



[Extnict.] PoftEtaN OfPîoa, 10th Juif, 185 L 

** The Spanish govemment will do well to consider 
that if such a counee of proceeding shall continue, 
the people of this conntry, instead of lookiog with 
displeasure at attempts which may be made to ssTer 
Cuba from the Spanish monarchy, may be led to 
view with satisfaction the accomplishment of an 
events which, in consequence of the conduct of tho 
Spanish colonial authorities, will have become the 
only means of putting an end to the commission of 
crimes which the Spanish crown solemnly bound it- 
self, many ycai-s ago, utterly and for ever to preTent 
any Spanish subject from committing.'' * 

LORD PAUÍEESTÓK TO LOED H0WD1ÎT. 

[ExU^t] FoBKiGJi Office, Tth August» 1851, 

"Her majesty's government deem it due to the 
frankness which onght to characterize the intercourse 
of friendly governments, to let the Spanish govern- 
ment know, that if, as Beems to be the case, the gov- 
ernment of Madrid is unable to cause its subordinato 

* PubllBbed dÎFpûtcbca 
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officers in Cuba to carry into execution the treaty 
engagements of the Spanish crown for the suppression 
of the slave-trade, and to enforce the laws promulga- 
ted by the crown of Spain in execution of those 
engagements, the British government must deem 
itself obliged to take the matter into its own hands, 
and to have recourse to such measures in relation to 
it as may appear to her majesty's government best 
calculated to accomplisli the purpose in view." * 

These threatenings were replied to by the Marquis 
de Miraflores on the part of Spain, in a firm tone.. 
On the 19th of August, he wrote to Lord Howden: — 

"If by any unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances, or perhaps, in consequence of an inconsider- 
ate zeal, or from any motive whatsoever, an undue 
interference on the part of the commanders of the new 
naval forces in mattera of maritime or internal jurisdic- 
tion of the island of Cuba, were to give rise to some 
conflict with the authorities of that island ; if in this or 
any way, a new element of disturbance were added to 
the numerous ones, which, in spite of the government 
of the United States, are fostered against that island 
by American pirates, in combination with some dis- 
loyal natives of Cuba, her majesty's government 
declares at once, that after repulsing with all the 

' Published difpatches. 
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energy in its power any întrasîon of tliat kincl, it will 
bold the cabinet of London responsible for the fatal 
cotisequeoees wliîeh might thereiVom ensue to Span- 
leh dümínatioB, iintler the critical circuniâtances 
under which it is now placed in the West Indies. 
And finally, that should the conflicts above alluded 
to take placcj the Spanish gorerament would nol 
hesitate to appeal to the decision of the whole of 
Etm>pe, trust! Dg that public opinion^ even in the evei 
lojal and enlightened English nation itself, would 
justly appreciate whether the conduct of the British 
government would have been such aa the government 
of the queen, mj august sovereign, has a right to 
expect from a power which calls itself the iVicnd and 
ally of Spain, and even conaistipt with what was 
required by the interests of England itself" ' 

On tlio 11th of Septemberj Lord Palmerston replied 
to tlie Marquis of Miraflorcs, disclaiming all wish to 
Tiolate the lights of Spain^ but at the same time 
desiring to come to a plain understanding with the 
government at Madrid, a^d to make that government 
comprehend that ''Great Britain will no longer con- 
sent to be baffled ;'* and throwing upon the govern- 
ment of Spain any consequences that may arise. 
During this corrospondenee, the Marquis de. Miraflo- 
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res skillfully avafled himself of an apparent contra- 
diction in the arguments and recomendations of 
England, to which Lord Palmeraton replies: — 

"With reference to that passage in M. Miraflores' 
note, in which he states that the Spanish govemment 
cannot understand how her majesty '43 government 
can seriously recommend a measure which would 
prove very injurious to the natives of Cuba, when 
they also recommend that the Spanish government 
should conciliate the affections of those Cubans, I 
have to instruct your lordship to observe to M. de 
Miraflores that the slaves of Cuba form a large por- 
tion, and by no means an unimportant one, of the 
population of Cuba ; and that any steps taken to pro- 
vide for their emancipation would, therefore, as far 
as the black population are concerned, be quite in 
unison with the recommendation made by her 
miyest}''s government ; that measures should be 
adopted for contenting the people of Cuba, with a 
view to secure the connexion between that island 
and the 'Spanish crown; and it must be evident that 
if the negro population of Cuba were rendered free, 
that fact would create a most powerful element of 
resistance to any scheme for annexing Cuba to the 
United States, where slavery still exists." * 

» rablished dispatches. 
2* 
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This correspondencej whicli wes contlûued duriog 
the sueceedmg jearj did not attain the desired result^ 
and in December, 1^52^ Lord Palmerston,. in a dia- 
pateh to Lord Ilowdeiij tlius forcibly depicts the rea- 
sons which animate the Spanish government to resist 
the demands of England» 

'* Firstj in order to afford income to a nnmber of 
ill-paid public officers, or to appointed favorites, bj 
means of bribes given by slave-trad ers ; and 

*^ Secondly, for the purpose of retaining a hold 
upon the island ; because it is thought at Madrid, 
that as long as there is in Cuba a large number of 
negroesj the white population will cling to the 
mother country for protection against the black 
race. 

*' Bat both these motives are fonnded in error, for 
it can never be the interest of a government to de- 
moralize its own officers, and to accustom them to 
violate the law ; and a mother country will have bnt 
a feeble bold of a colony, if the strongest tío which 
connects them, is the fear on the part of the planter 
of an insurrection of the negroes. 

" It is obvious that protection against such danger 
might be found by other means, and in other quar- 
ters ; by the suppression of the slave trade, which 
many Cuban proprietors desire; or h/ an^ne^mUton 
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to êome other State, for which écheme there a/re not 
VHinting partisans in Cuha^^ 

These extracts show the antagonistic positions held 
by the governments of Spain and Great Britain to 
the close of the year 1852, and afford a clear insight 
into the aims of the latter, in regard to the 
political and social relations of Cuba. In the begin- 
ning of 1853, these positions were unchanged, and 
England continued to press her demands with una- 
bated vigor. This is evident from the following dis- 
patches : 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL TO LORD HOWDEN. 

[Extract.] " Foreign Office, January 31, 1853. 

"Your lordship may be assured, that however 
friendly tlie councils of her majesty may be to 
Spain, whatever may be the interest of this country 
not to see Cuba in the hands of any other power 
than Spain, yet, in the eyes of the people of this 
country, the destruction of a trade which conveys 
the natives of Africa to become slaves in Cuba, will 
furnish a large compensation for such a transfer. 
For such an exhibition of public feeling the govern- 
ment of Spain should be prepared."* 

» London Daily News, 3l8t December, 1862. 
• Report on the Slave Trade, 1853— p. 195. 
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[Kxtract.] *' Mj.DatD, Februarj 9, 1S53. 

'* Her majesty's govemmeot lias aeen witîi deep 
regret tlie liint made by your lordsiiîp as to the effect 
will cil the suppoâed increase of the slare-trade ia 
likely to produce on the opinion of England, with 
regard to the manner of vie^\^ng the fact of the 
ieland of Cuba being taken possession of by another 
power ; and I aasnre your lordship that what on thii 
subject is particularly painful to her majesty ^s gor- 
emmcntj and even more regretable than any consid- 
erations afiecting the immediate interests of Spain, 
is the melancholy reflection that the change of opin* 
ion in England^ which your lordship anticipates! 
would be a triumph for the partisans of force, and a 
defeat for the upholders of right ; becanse from the 
moment inwhicli it shonldbe declared tliat, for more 
or less plausible reasons, althouglr not connected 
with the questions of riglit, it is lawful to look with 
indifference at the spoliation of one nation by 
another nation, the subversion of all principles, and 
the oblivion of the law of nations, on which the 
peace of the world is resting, would then be sanc- 
tioned* ■» # ♦ 

" At all events, the government, who knows the 
loyalty^ and the noble feelings of the Spanish nation, 
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íb well aware that, should the case arriv^e for it to 
defend her right, this nation will do her dutj as she 
has done on former occasions, witliout counting the 
elements of resistance, and relying only on God and 
the sanctity of her canse, and on her constancy and 
valor."* 

This position of Spain towards England, was soon 
after changed for one of complete harmony with 
regard to the social and political relations of Cuba, 
and it is somewhat remarkable that the change in 
the position of the Spanish government was so sud- 
den, and unexpected by England, tliat conflicting 
dispatches were written on the same day to each 
other, by the secretary for foreign aflairs in Lon- 
don, and the British minister at Madrid. On the 
16th of March, 1853, the Earl of Clarendon writes 
to Lord Howden that the position of Spain " endan- 
gers the friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries ; "* and on the same day Lord Ilowden writes 
to the Earl of Clarendon, that " the Spanish govern- 
ment has agreed to a settlement of a question which 
has long l^een a matter of painful discussion and dis- 
pute."* What the conditions of this settlement were, 
can only be partially conjectured from subsequent 

» Report on the Slave Trade, p. 196. 
• Report on the Slave Trade, 1853— p. 196. • Do. p. 74. 
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cYênts, ând from the mean lires taken hj Spain in 
Cuba. Lord John Russell stated in Parliaaieiit, on 
the 4th of May following^ that they were satis&ctoiy 
to England. 

Comcident with this arrangetnent between Eng- 
land and Spain, there are two remai^kable statements 
made hf British statesmen- On the occasion of the 
rejection by the United States, of the proposition 
made by England and France, to enter into a tripar- 
tita treaty relatÍTe to Cuba, Lord John Eiisaell 
directs the British minister at Washington to say to 
the American secretary of state : 

'* Finally, while fully admitting the right of the 
United States to reject the proposal made by Lord 
Maîmesbuiy, and Mons. de Turgotj Great Britain 
must at once resumo her entire liberty, and upon any 
occasion that may call for it, be free to act either 
singly or in conjunction with other powers, as to her 
may seem fit" 

Lord Clarendon, while secretary for foreign 
aflfairs, subsequently made in Parliament this cele- 
brated aunounceinent relatiTC to tlie united policy 
of England and France* 

" I wiU further add that the union between the 
two governmenta has not been confined to the Eaa- 
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tern question. The happy accord and good under- 
standing between France and England, have been 
extended beyond the Eastern policy to the policy 
aflTecting all parts of the world, and I am heartily 
rejoiced to say, that there is no portion of the two 
hemispheres with regard to which the policy of the 
tyo countries, however heretofore antagonistic, is not 
now in entire harmony." 

The foregoing extracts, with the subsequent mea- 
sures taken by Spain in Cuba, render it evident that 
the political relations of the island to England, which 
were for a long time the subject of warm discussion, 
have experienced a radical change. The conduct of 
the British naval commanders in the mid- American 
waters last winter, sustain this view. As the effects 
of this change, and the consequent measures taken 
by the Spanish government in Cuba, relate more 
particularly to the social relations of that island, we 
shall consider them under that head. 

The political relations of Cuba to the republics of 
Spanish America, are of the most limited character. 
Havana was for a long time the centre of the opera- 
tions by Spain against her revolted colonies, and 
became the refuge of her troops, when they were 
driven from the continent. The few years that 
have elapsed since the recognition of the independ- 
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ence of those countries by Spain, have not euffieed 
to create any importaait political relations, between 
tbera, to which their opposing systems of govern ment 
are also averse. Within a few years the queeii- 
dowager of Spain, Maria Criistina, has maintained a 
private agent at Havana, who ha3 been connected 
with intrigues in Mexico, and other placeSj with the 
supposed object of placing a Spanish prince on an 
Anioriean throne. Tliese movements, liowcver, have 
been of little importance. The coraiñunity of lan- 
guage, customs, and religion between Cuba and the 
republics of Spanish Americai together with their 
relative geographical positions, indicate a probable 
political affinity whenever the axiome of public policy 
which now ruJe in Cuba, sliall have been changed. 

The political relations of Cuba with the other 
ialands of the Antilles, have been very slight nntil 
within a short time. For many years Spain did not 
recognize the black empire of Hayti, and held little 
intercourse with Dominica. Lately a treaty hââ 
been made with Soulotic[UB and a diplomatic agent, 
sent to Hayti, to act in conjunction with those of 
England and France. Existing circumstances ex- 
hibit a probable complication of thme relations, at 
no very distant day. Tlie advancing age of Bonlon- 
que, combined, with the absence of a direct male 
heir to his crown, and the intrigues for the succès- 
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sîon, may soon create a state of affairs in Hayti in 
which the powers of western Europe, always so ready 
to mingle in questions of territorial difficulty, or 
of dynasty, may feel themselves called upon to inter- 
fere. Any infringement of the rights of a subject 
of either crown may form a pretext, and a cover for 
political designs, as we have seen in late occurrences - 
'in the Dominican republic, where a pretended in- * 
fraction of individual rights, enabled them to pre- 
vent the completion of a treaty between that republic 
and the United States. 

The political relations of Cuba with the United 
States constitute, in a great measure, those of Spain 
with this country. They have been marked with 
many cases of irritated feeling, arising in most part 
from the wrong application of general principles to 
private cases, by ignorant and irresponsible officials. 
All the exponents of Spanish public policy trace the 
loss of her rich American possessions to the evil 
example of the United States ; and from this they 
deduce a necessity of resistance to every principle 
or precept, that in any way assimilates to the Ameri- 
can theories ; and this necessity, they think, can be 
fully complied with, only by a constant opposition 
to the interests of such American citizens as com- 
merce, or any other cause, may bring within tlie 
«phere of their power. The Spanish press in Cuba 
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also strives to impresi upon the public mind the be- 
lief that a war of races oxîsIb, and that wherever the 
American Saxon has prevailed, the Spaniards and 
and thoir descendants have been despoiled and driven 
out. 

Influenced in a great measm^e by these ideas, we 
have seen repeated instances of abuse of power by 
the subordinate officials in the islanil, exercised up0i\ 
American citizens and consuls ; and on some occa- 
sions by the saperior onesj when such abuse was 
supposed to produce an advantageous political effect 
in Cuba, This disposition on the part of the Spanish 
officers towards the United States and their citizens, 
has been fostered by the marked difference exhibited 
between the policy of tli© European powers and that 
of our own government, in regard to the rights of 
tlieir subjects and citizens abroad. Whenever a 
suljject of any of the prominent powers of Europe 
complains to the respresentative of his government 
of an infringement of his rights, bis relation of the 
facts of the case is assumed by the representative to 
be the correct one^ and immediate action is taken ; 
and not unfrequcntly followed by an exhibition of 
force to compel respect, or restitution* In all such 
cases the representative receives the public sanction 
and support of bis own government, even if he haa 
acted iuGonsiderately ; reproof for over-Eeal being a 
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subject of private administration. Unfortunately 
for our own citizens abroad, our government, con- 
scious of its own respect for the rights of the foreigner 
here, assumes that every other government is ani- 
mated by the same feeling, and has pursued a system 
of international intercourse the reverse of that fol- 
lowed by European governments; — ^inquiry being 
substituted for belief, and delay for action. Thus 
the wrong is often consummated, and submitted to 
by the citizen, because the seeking of redress is 
more ruinous to him than submission, and the affair 
is forgotten, — ^no administration being anxious to 
assume and correct the omissions of former ones. If 
any representative abroad embroils himself with the 
subordinates of a fopeign power, in seeking redress 
for our citizens, his communications to the cabinet 
at Washington remain unanswered, and he is not 
unfrequently abandoned to the degrading sense of 
having urged an unsustained demand. For the sup- 
port of these assertions, we do not hesitate to appeal 
to every one of our citizens, wlio has been in jiublic 
position abroad as a representative of the United 
States. 

Tliese circumstances have tended to complicate 
our political relations with Cuba, for the nature of 
the Spanish character has been so orientalized, by 
the seven hundred years of Moorish dominion ir 
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Spain, that a Spaniard generally respects only those 
whose power he fears ; and being j^leased frf>m aU 
fear of that of tho Doited States, tho conduct of the- 
Êiibordinate Spanish oificialB towards our citizens and 
representativea, is unifonnly one of disrcBpect, cov- 
ered with a thin mask of great politeness. Tlins has 
arisen the long list of insnlts to consuls, and outragea 
upon private cîtîzensj presented by tlie history of our 
relations with Cuba ; and whieh, through each suc- 
ceed îng neglect, has so increased, that no admiois- 
tfation has yet been found with suffident nerve to 
open the whole subject. 

IIL The iiidiiatrial relations of Cuba are exhibited 
in d etui I in the pages of the following workj and a 
few general remarks are all that are requirefl Jiore, 
Tlie nature of her soil, chmate, and labor, peculiarly 
adapt her to the production of sugar, coflee, and 
tobacco, and to the cultivation of these three staples 
her indnstry bas been mainly directed. Under lb ese 
circumstances, au untrammelled commerce with 
other countries is as necessary to her social existence, 
as it IS for the advance of her public wealth. The 
meats arnl grains for the subeisteiice, as well as tlie 
fabrics for tho use of the inhabitants, mnst be ob- 
tained from other countries through llie medium of 
commercial exchanges- In conducting these, the • 
care and intelligence of individuals directly inter- 
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ested in the result of each private enterprise, are 
better able to attain an a&vantageoiis result to each 
adventure, than the wisest legislation can possibly 
be ; . and it is the aggregate of individual profits that 
constitutes the public gain, and the welfare of the 
State. The commerce of Cuba, therefore, would be 
most advantageously conducted, if left to the natural 
promptings of individual profit and loss. A differ- 
ent economical theory, however, prevails with the 
government of Cuba, and restrictive laws modify 
her industrial action in a manner that produces a 
large positive loss to her. 

Her natural exchanges with Spain are the products 
of her own labor, in return for the fruits of Andalu- 
sia, and the wines of Catalonia. Tlie existing laws, 
however, compel her to purchase in Spain all the 
flour consumed in Cuba, at a cost fifty per cent, 
greater than she could obtain it in nearer markets, 
if free to seek them ; while the same obstacles force 
ier to import in Spanish ships, a large portion of the 
products brought from other countries, at a much 
greater cost for freight than if her merchants could 
employ those who would perform the service at the 
lowest rate. Thus, for a valuable portion of her 
trade, she is forced to employ two sets of ships ; one 
to bring the linens and cottons from the looms of 
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Europe to her porta, aad anotheff which comea empty 
to her shores J to convey the return cargoes of sugar 
and other productions. Without the exiÊting system 
of differential duties in favor of Spanish bottoms, 
the ve-sseiâ which now come to Cuba in ballast from 
Europe, woidd supply all the wants of the trade, 
and the costly employment of a large number of 
SpaBisb Tesaek could be dig^pensed witb« 

The industrial relations of Cuba with the northern 
nations of Europe, are principally confined to the 
exchange of her products for their linen and cotton 
fabrics, glass, and iron ware, 

England loans her the capital to build her railways, 
and the improvements made in the arts and sciences 
in France^ are eagerly studied, and readily adopted 
by tlie people of Cuba, particulaiiy in everything 
relfiting to their own immediate pursuits. 

The industrial relations of Cuba with the TJnîted 
States have been of a more important character, and 
have had more influence in her material progresa, 
than those witli any other country. In tlio dawning 
years of her prosperity, she found here the food and 
lumber for the supply of her agricultural mduatry ; 
the articles of use or luxury desired for the comfort 
of her people ; and, in no small degree, the skill and 
capital for the development of commerce, and the 
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mechanic arts in her ports. During many years her 
trade with this country exceeded that with all other 
nations. 

There are, probably, no two separate countries 
whose industrial relations are so completely recipro- 
cal, as those of Cuba and the United States. Pro- 
ducing staples that enter into constant general use in 
this country, the natural wants of her people aflFord 
a market for the products of every section of the 
Union. The forests, fisheries, manufactures, and 
fihipping of New England ; the farmers, dairymen, 
miners, and handworkers of the nriddl^ States ; the 
lumber-men, naval stores, and rice-growers of the 
South ; and the meats and grains of the West, all 
find an appropriate exchange in the markets of Cuba, 
An adverse fiscal system, aided by our own unwise 
retaliatory acts of 1832-3, have changed the course 
of a large portion of this trade, and retarded its gen- 
eral increase. 

The cotton and linen manufactures of Europe are 
Consumed in Cuba to the value of five millions of 
dollars annually, a large portion of which might be 
Supplied by the better and cheaper products of 
American looms. In the same manner we find that 
tinequal fiscal impositions change the natural current 
of other branches of trade, and that flour, instead of 
l>eing purchased in the cheapest mart in the world, 
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is BOBght OB the other side of the Atlantic; tlmt oliv^e 
oil of the niost inferior quality is enabled to compete 
largi-ily with lard for dcmestic purposes ; and tlmt of 
forty iMÍllíoiis pounds of meuts imported, less than 
three millionsj or about ieveu per cent only, is 
imported from the Uuited States: ^hile butter and 
pork, being subject to an equality of fiscal enactions, 
are imported to the extent of naore than ninety per 
cent, from this country. 

The proximity of Cuba to the TJnited States, and 
the constant and frequent intercourse between thtsm, 
have been prodnûtîye of the happiest elfcct upon the 
industry of the ieland. Her infant coastwiee com- 
merce found, in our small vessels, e ready supply for 
its needs; and her steam navigation received its first 
inipulBe and subsequent growth from our own. The 
erection of machinery, and the application of steam 
power to labor in all parts of Coba, have also been, 
in no small degree, the result of this proximity; and 
the inilnence of these, and many concurrent relations, 
hm been felt in every throb of her iudustrial system. 

The industrial relations of Cuba with Spanish 
America have been injuriously affected by political 
causes which have nearly destroyed a once profitsible 
trade with the ports on the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Caribbean sea, Tlie most important branch of com- 
merce with them is the trade in jerked beef brought 
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from Baenos Ayres. It is not a reciprocal trade, for 
the countries of La Plata consnme a very small 
amomit of Cuban products; but is the fruit of the 
present fiscal system of the island, the greater duties 
upon the meats of North America forcing the con- 
sume to seek a supply from the inferior products of 
the plains of South America. 

The true relation of Cuba, or rather of its chief 
port, Havana, to Spanish America, is indicated by 
Baron Humboldt, in comparing it to the relation of 
New York to the United States. This natural con- 
nection has been severed by the wars of independence 
in Mexico, and South America, and almost annihila- 
ted by the long continued obstinacy of Spain, in 
refusing to acknowledge the independence of her 
former colonies. Speaking of the early years of the 
present century. Baron Humboldt says, " Havana pur- 
chases in foreign marts much larger quantities of 
goods than are needed for her own consumption, 
exchanging her colonial products for the fabrics of 
Europe, and selling them again at Yera Cruz, Trux- 
illo, Laguaira, and Carthagena." The proximity and 
frequent communication of Havana with the united 
States and Europe, should have made her the medium 
not only for the interchanges of commerce with 
Spanish America, but also for those of politics, science, 
art, and literature. 
3 
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Wheü tlie fûrmer SpaDish colonies were severed 
from navEJiEj tl»ey were in a great measure deprived 
of a nec^aaiy coDnection with the advancing civiliza- 
tion of Europe and America, the rays of which^ 
gathered as it were in a focus by the world-wide com- 
merce of that city, would have become assimilated, 
and adapted there, to the spirit and needs of her sia- 
tar communitiea, reflecting thence upon thera, to their 
constantly increasing advantage and enlightenmeiik 
The elements of that natural relation with Spanish 
America, stiU exist in the admirable geographical 
position of Havana, in the community of laüguage 
and religions faith, and in the reciprocal necessities 
of the people. Here we may find the key to the trae 
theoij of the regeneration of Spanish America; for 
we cannot suppose that the extension of American 
institutions, and of our theories of freedom, and sell- 
government over those countries, involve the annihi- 
lation of the Spanish race in America. 

IV, The social condition and relations of Cuba 
have been influenced and modified by her insular 
position, and by her political conDection with Spaîn, 
To the first of these is, probably, to he traced the 
c^use that her population is composed in a great 
measnre of two unmixed races— the Enropean white 
and the African black; and to the second, the reaaon 
that, notwithstanding a commanîty of origin and 
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Iaiigiiag6| there is little social affinity between her 
population and the Spanish American nations of the 
continent. In contemplating the present social con- 
dition of Cnba, we should not forget the origin and 
canses of the principles and laws npon which it is 
baaed. * 

The early settlers of Cuba and of South America 
were fearless adventurers seeking for gold. The 
native races of the Antilles soon melted away under 
the hardships imposed upon them by their new task- 
masters, and these, cavaliers and hardy men-at-armS| 
were unfitted to tiU the soil, or pursue the peaceful 
avocations so necessary to the welfare of every com- 
munity. The disappearance of the indigenous races 
gave rise to a great social necessity in the now set' 
Üements. '^Send us at once," say the Spanish 
officers in Ouba, in 1534, to the emperor, " send us 
at once the seven thousand negroes, that they may 
become inured to labor, before the Indians cease to 
exist ; otherwise the inhabitants cannot sustain them- 
selves, nor the government detain any one here, for 
with the new tidings from Peru, all desire to leave." 

This social necessity gave birth to negro slavery 
in America; but the new institution made little pro- 
gress until the humanitarian arguments, which we 
find again brought forward now for its destruction, 
^ere brought to its aid. Las Casas, bishop of 
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Chiapas, mo%'ed by the deepest compaasioti for tha 
Estive racesj urged, upon the ground of humanity, 
the substitution of African slaves for Üie natiireB in 
the labor of the i^ew communities. The hardships 
of the poor Indian were dwelt upon with the same 
fervor and ^eal, the ^me heedleës incongistenoj, 
that cbaractemes the appeals of the Ikumanitarians 
of the present day in behalf of the negro, and the 
conscience of Europe gave an energetic impulse to 
the new institution. Thus did a fkllacious sentiment 
of humajiitj give life to the new social system in 
America, aud work a change in the material con- 
dition of man throughout the world, widely differeût 
from that anticipated for it by its early apostles* 

The cidti vatioD, in the Kew World, of the so-called 
colonial staplefij has produced efiects far anrpassing 
those of all the gold discoveries in the world, from 
thoëe of Cibao to those of Oalifomia and Australia, 
Not only have the looms and the world-wide com- 
merce of Europe, drawn their richest springs of life 
from the cultivation of cotton and sugar by the % 
skves of America, but a revolution has been effected 
by it, in the clothing and food of man every whcre^ J 
that has wrought the happiest effects upon his social^. ^ 
moral, and hygienic condition* The humbler classed»' 
of the present age would deem it a hardship to b^^ 
coniined to the bacon and beer breakfiiyits of Ül.^^ 
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nunptncms Qneen Elizabeth, and millions now re- 

jmce in the once highlj-esteemed Inxniy of stockings. 

It has become orthodox with modem hnmant- 

ttrians to question the humanity of the theory of 

Las Casas. K we could have an impartial view of 

file condition of the great mass of negroes in Africa, 

of their social and military slavery from the earliest 

ages, subject to the sway of barbarous native chiefs, 

it might be found that his argument in favor of the 

change from a savage to a civilized master, was not so 

inconclusive as is now supposed ; and that the step 

itself was not so cruel as it has been, and still is 

painted. But if we doubt the humanity of the social 

theorieB of Las Casas, and the humanitarians of the 

sixteenth centniy, what verdict may not posterity 

accord to those of Wilberforce and the humanitar 

nans of the nineteenth century, when it contemplates 

the results of their social experiments in St. Domingo, 

Jamaica, and the other islands of the American 

Archipelago. 

The two unmixed races exist in Cuba, under a 
social organization in which the inferior is subject to 
the superior race, to the manifest material and moral 
advantage of both. The material condition of the 
inferior or slave race, is not that degraded and suffer- 
ing state of deprivation, which the reasoners upon 
the abstract question of slavery assume it to be. On 
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tlie contrary, the relation of master and alave is one 
of mutual dependence, and creates ties between 
them which do not exist in countries where the two 
races live in a state of civil equality. The feelings 
of affection incident to an intimate and continued 
intercourse from the cradle to the grave, are not 
interfered with or broken by the existence of sepa- 
rate interests. Though the slave is bound to reside 
with and labor for his master, this does not infer that 
his whole time and strength is consumed in bringing 
profit to his owner. It is true the general direction 
of his labors lies with his master, yet the slave in 
America is able to devote a much larger portion of 
his time and strength, to his own individual comfort 
and pleasure, than is the manufacturing or agricul- 
tural laborer, who is not a freeholder, in those com- 
munities where slavery does not exist> Not only are 
his present wants supplied, in return for his labor, 
but he has no future of age and poverty to provide 
for, or to fear. His material condition is thiis one 
of comparative happines, (and all happiness is com- 
parative), and this is further improved by the insti- 
gations of interest with his master, and by that 
friendly sentiment toward all who are dependent 
upon us, or upon whom we have conferred a fiavor, 
which is innate to the human heart. The possession 
of power, or control by the slaveholder, over the 
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labor of his Blaves, does not make him a tyrant, but 
lather does it give him a feeling of stronger affinity 
with theniy apart &om that of interest, and creates in 
iiis breast those fnendlj ties which every human 
bosom experiences for its dependents. 

The moral condition of the slave is also benefited 
by his relation with his master. Every individual 
is brought into an intimate connection with a better 
society, and example, than is afforded him by his 
own class exclusively, and the faculty of imitation, 
which is much stronger in the negro than that of 
origination, stimulates him to imitate his superior, 
rather than his equal. At the same time the exer- 
cise of the control of a superior intelligence over his 
social intercourse, and moral deportment, are pro- 
ductive of a state of morals which will compare 
most favorably with that of the lower classes under 
a different social organization. A respect for the 
laws, and for the rights of others is thereby incul- 
cated, and the religious sentiment is developed to a 
d^ree never found in the free negro, and seldom in 
tJie same relative class in other communities. Pau- 
perism never exists among slaves, and great crimes 
cure much more rare among them than among the 
lower classes in free States. 

It is under this social organization, that Cuba has 
^rkm to that condition of material prosperity which 
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sh© exhibits to tibe world, and that is so clearly set 
forth in the foUowing work of Baron Humboldt 
Thîe material prosperity indicates a state of eocia}] 
welfarçj as does public decay argue a state of privât 
or individual suffering. Before we proceed to exattt*^ 
iïie the new measures which Spain proposes to intro- 
duce into tlie legislation of Cuba, let U3 contemplate 
the condition of thoee commnnitieSj whore, rmdm 
similar circumstances of climate and population, thé 
new social theories have been carried into practice. 

Of the social condition of the negro community of 
Hay tí we have few means of judging^ aud these are 
offered onJy by transient visitors. Its government 
does not attempt to attain any social statistics^ and 
the evidences presented by the material aspects of 
the country, lead to the most lamentable conjectnrea 
as to the actual condition of the inhabitants. It is 
generally admitted that they have relapsed" far 
toward a state of barbarism^ and that the dark 
practices of fetuh worship, and heathenism^ are 
rapidly extingiu'shing there the light of the genial 
precepts of Christiamty* 

Jamaica aflbrds us better means for contemplating 
the results attending the experiment of the civil 
equality of tlio black with the white race> where the 
numbers of the former preponderate, and those, too^ 
of ft character that dites not admit of doubt* From 
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'^A report of the Central Board of Health of 
Jamaica," in 1852, printed by order of the Assem- 
bly of that island, we make the following extracts: 

^'Generallj speaking, the towns and Tillages are 
straggling, and cover a large space of gromid in 
proportion to the nnmber of honses. The streets are 
often crooked and irregalar, ♦ ♦ * for the most part 
nanrow, nnpaved, flat or even concave, and without 
any provision for foot passengers ; too frequently they 
become the receptacle for all sorts of filth and dirt" 
—Page 98. 

"Yards ♦ ♦ ♦ which after a rain send forth 
streams of the most horrible description; numbers 
of dilapidated and falling houses, useless for all 
habitable purposes, ruined walls and remnants of 
fences, together with unenclosed sites of pulled-down 
houses, covered with filth and bush, complete the 
scene of every old Jamaica township, and the outskirts 
of the new.''— Page 99. 

^^In villages, and on small settlements, the huts or 
dwellings of the laborers are composed chiefly of 
mud walls, sometimes of wattles plastered with the 
same. * ♦ * In very few cases are they raised oflT 
the ground, nor are they floored in any way. * * * 
Ventilation, or the admission of fresh air, is almost 
invariably neglected."— Page 100. 

8* 
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<< These small, darky unyeatilated honaes aie frb- 
quently overcrowded, eepeciallj at xiig^t; iridim 
the small space of a few sqnare fiset, peciuqpa <m &a 
bare ground, or may be on a mattresB or mat, or in 
some cases on a bed, with a whole family of eight or 
nine persons of all ages, and of both sexes» hi&ddled 
together, with the door and so-called window doaed; 
all clad in the same clothes which diey wore auxm^ 
the day, with children sleeping on m altreoso a often 
soaked and half rotted with nrine and other aeer»- 
tions; should there accidentally be a hole or erdvioe^ 
this is immediately closed up by means of rags or 
something of the kind. -The rush of odon oi 
opening such a place must be experienoed to be 
understood." — Page 102. 

^^As regards water for domestic purposes, it is 
very much to be feared that a large portion of our 
poor population seldom think of that Their persons 
are never abluted save in crossing a river, or being 
exposed to a heavy shower of rain." — ^Pager 103. 

"Among the lower classes, great errors occur in 
relation to food, both as to quantity, quality, and the 
period of taking tlieir meals. * ♦ * At night, how- 
ever, they take what they term their pot; this con- 
aiflts of a sort of soup, composed of salt beef or pork, 
(tf rancid or high, it is preferred), with vegetables of 
all kinds, highly seasoned, or of salt fish or oomed 
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with plantains, jams, cocos, &c. ; of this they 
partake most freely, literally fulfilling the meaning 
of the expression, * bellyful.' The mepl over, they 
fall asleep, and as might be expected, are most diffi- 
cult to arouse." — ^Page 106. 

"In former times,, the lov^er orders of the laboring 
population were considered to be very abstemious. 
There appears, however, to be a tendency to excess 
amoDg many of them, especially those located in 
towns; their favorite drinks are those compounds 
known as Anisettes, and liquors of a similar kind." 
—Page 108. 

*' Among the lower classes the majority not com- 
pelled by circumstances to be field-laborers, are too 
lazy to move; they frequently squat down all day in 
WL sort of sullen apathy ; they eat, and drink, and sleep 
like the brute that perisheth, but all the more active 
impulses of their human nature appear to be as little 
excited as if they were totally wanting." — ^Page 110. 
" It is a well known fact that all the towns and 
• -villages contain a large number of persons who 
lave no ostensible means of earning their livelihood ; 
^e way in which they subsist is an enigma to them- 
••élvcs and others. Exposure to the night-air is 
"very prevalent among the lower classes; under 
Various excuses they meet in nimibers, frequently in 
^e open air, or under temporary sheds, as at the 
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performance of wakea orer tí^ detd^ nd^.afaO' it 
their revels of john-canoeuig as it is tamed^Aboot 
Christmas time ; on these or other oceasioos et Ûm 
kind, they give full scope to animal enjoyment; and 
at the pitch of the ezcitemoit of the preTaüing pasp 
sions their geBtnres and acts reepmble mxm ihoae of 
demons than of human beînga"~Page 111, 

<^ Among the lower ulaasea of the population tliere 
is great reason to fear that litde or no adTanee baa 
been made in the better maxims of social life. Ji m 
moral feeling exists among them» it û (noil) abown 
by the calendara of our criminal courts^ whe^re the 
women complain of rape, or attempt to commit 
rape^ and unhappily they occar incessantly p'^ — ^Page 
112. 

^ Superstitions habits hare always been, and will 
always be, common in a communia like thi% com* 
posed of indiTÎdualâ of bo many different races and 
countries, many of whom openly profess heathemsm. 
The diffk practices of Obeah and Myalism hare at 
times effected a vast amount of misebief in this 
island."— Page 113/ 

<' All the efforta of their pastora to erulieate, bjr moral rnsd^î^- 
UgioDi instractioQBi the belief io, and the dread of^ this remoant of 
AfHcan barbarism^ bare tailed. Thêfemaîe naiiife» of Baiii, art 
odeptt in the orf.'^— EepUtfl of Dr Ghaniberla!n& App«Qd£x to 
Etport of Central BoAtd <^ H«altti of Jainaica, a^c^-Fage UB. 
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^ Examine the present Banitaiy condition of the 
Island. * * * Obseire well the fact that the 
existing laws, meagre aa they are, as relates to 
sanitary matters, are daily broken, and pat to open 
defiance in our very towns and thoronghfaree. 
* * * Correct all this,' and then will immigration 
prove to ns a benefit ; then will it be a boon to 
the liberty-crippled American black, a sonrce of 
temporal and eternal advantage to the African hea- 
then. Till this is done, any further attempt to induce 
strangers to embark their fortunes here, can be but 
to disregard the laws of Gk)d and man, and by ex- 
posing the deceived to destruction ; to bring down 
greater judgments yet upon the authors of their ruin." 
—Page 117. 

The testimony of Capt. 0. B. Hamilton of the 
royal navy, in 1853, before a committee of the House 
of Commons, in relation to the condition of that 
island, is curt and to the point. We present the 
following extract: 

^^ Chairman. — ^You made use of a phrase some 
time ago with respect to Jamaica having become a 
desert Will you explain to what extent you apply 
tTiat term Î 

^^ Oapt. JETamiUon. — ^I mean that in going to plan- 
"^tion establishments that had evidentiy been once 
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splendid buildings, wher€ there had been agréât outr ^ 
lay of capital on a grand scale, jou tind the roo& « 
tumbling io, the places deserted, nobody in them, ¡ 
grass growÍQg in the rooms, and perhaps rats and 
snakes in those very rooms, and a deserted, m elan- , 
choly appearance that certainly goes tp one's heart 
to view, 

" Chairman. — Is that applicable only to one pa 
or ie it the general character Î 

" Oa^L Harmiton. — It is the general character. 

** Mr. Brighi. — That is not the case in Jamaica» 
bnt in those particular locations! 

** CapL Hamilton. — Ko ; the general character of 
Jamaica is, that it gives you the impression of a 
place going to decay. Speaking of the population 
of Jamaica, I do not refer to the capitalist planters 
of old timesj but of the present population of Jamaica, 
and their locations and cultivations. 

'* Mr. Bri^Id, — Do you think the term ' desei 
was quite applicable to the state of things there ! 

" Capt. Hamilton., — I should say peculiarly ap- j 
pli cable, without any exaggeration."* 
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To this sad picture we will add but one other ex- 
tract, the crowning testimony of the present desolate 



* Report on tîie Slave Trade, printed by order of the Houfe cf 
Cmnmoo», 1853 — pit^e 13* 
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oondition, and social degradation of the population 
of Jamaica. It is from a speech delivered by the 
Sev. Dr. King, of Glasgow, Scotiand, at a large 
meeting in Kingston, Jamaica, the very scene of his 
eloquent and vivid description, where everj one of 
his hearers could have contradicted his statements, 
had they not been in accordance with the &ct8. 
They were not contradicted, but were reported by 
David TnmbuU Esq., one of the British champions 
of the movement for negro emancipation, and 
printed in London. 

'^ Allusion has been made to the distressed condi- 
tion of Jamaica, and I am sure that its distress has 
not been exaggerated. You inhabit a beautiñü 
island. Its climate is so good, that when its advan- 
tages for health shall be better known, I think your 
colony must come to replace Madeira in British esti- 
mation, as a desirable retreat for consumptively dis- 
posed patients. Your soil is confessed to be gener- 
ally excellent The weeds of your public roads are 
the ornamental plants of our green-houses and hot- 
houses. Your very wilds are orchards. The grand- 
eur of your mountains is qualified only by the sofk 
charms of their vegetation, and the bounty of nature 
has transformed your rocky cliffs into hanging-gar- 
dens. 
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" Yoor ïuû hm ^ centríil posîtioD In the ooeñn^m if 
to r«ceÎYe and to dispetise the riches of the eardi« 
Yon speak one language, and the eOinpo&ition of Úúb 
meeting shows that a happy harmony subâists aniQDg 
the sections of your comratinicy- Such facts m these 
would lead us to expect prosperity. But iostaad of 
prosperity we witness prostratioiL 

" You Lave peace^ fertility, bealth^ — ^all the usual 
guarantees of national well-being — and yet yoni 
leading families are disappearing ; your stately man- 
mans are falling into decay ; yonr lovely estates are 
thrown up; men's hearts are everjrwhere failing 
them for fear, as if war, or famine, or pestilence 
desolated your borders* The existence of such die- 
tress is matter of notoriety^ but I think it has not 
been sufficiently pressed upon public attention, 
and especially on British attention, that religion 
and education are largely sharing tiie general 
calamity. 

" But it is too certain that these highest of aU 
interests are suffering. On the north ride of tlie 
island, and on the south side of the island, numer- 
otisly attended meetings of missionaries, belonging 
to different denominations, have been recently held, 
to deliberate on matters of common interest to them, 
and all the brethren assembling on these occasiona 
were agreed in the conviction that the secular ancL 
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epirittial infitraetîon of the island &re^ for the most 
parti in a low and decHmng condition. 

" They irere not less united in assigning the tern* 

lorsl dbtrese of the colony a» a principal cause of 

leir peculiar difficulties, and disconragûmenta. 

lie chnrchêa and societies at home are diminish* 

g the amonnt of their assistance to mîssîonarj in- 

totioiis here^ the inhabitants are disabledj by their 

reveises, from eupporting their own ministers 

d teacheiB, as they otherwise might ; and persooa 

^hü have still some means at their disposal, are 

ipted to plead the badness of the times^ as a soffî- 

íent apology for restricting tlieir exertions, 

" The consequence ie, that mbisters are returning 

ome ; gchoolraastera are returning home ; and the 

laoes of those competent and devoted benefactors 

mre left vacant, or filled by others less qualified to 

ucceed them. To what is this lovely island retro- 

gnàingl Te friends of humanítyj who have done 

mneh^ awake and bestir yourselvesj lest all that 

oti have done he undone— lest your work be ruined, 

and your reward lost! From the scene of the facts, 

amid a great assembly perfectly qualified to jndge 

the accuracy of my atabementa, I tell you that tho 

-objects on which you have expended so much money, 

00 much labor, so much time, so much life, are in 

jeopardy ; and ignorance, irreligionj superstition, 
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intoxication» profligacj^ are hovering, like birds of 
prey, over your sclioola and chapeb» threatening 
them with destruction," 

Such was the contrast presented to the people of 
Cuba, between the social condition of the inhabitants 
of Jamaica and their own, when the now captain* 
gen eral J the Marquis de Peznela^ arrived at Havana, 
prepared to carry out the measurea which had been 
pronounced satisfaetory by the government of Great 
Britain. Heedless of tlie disasters which the enforoe- 
inent of its vicious and mistaken theories had pro- 
duced in its own coloniesj that government had proa- 
ecuted its aims with undiminished energy j as we 
have shown in our remarks on the political relattonñ 
of Cuba, and Spain had given a relnctant consent to 
introduce into the legislation of her colony, measure 
which had been abhorrent to her, and which .endan- 
gered not only tJie connection of Cuba with the 
Grown, but also its social and political existence. A 
slight effort was made to cover the true tendencies 
of the new measures, by the manner of their intro- 
duction ; in the words of Lord Ashton to Senor Fer- 

' '* Ttie Jamaica moTement Tor enforcing the slaTfl-trtide trealï» 
âc. Preparad at íhe request of thé Kingston Committee. Prlntéd 
for gTfttaitouP díeíritratloa. Charlea Gilpto, Loodoa, 1852.''— Pa^ 
TO, ei seq. 
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Ter, the Spanish minister, *^ it is by ^ units ' and not 
by ' cargoes,' that the process of liberation will take 
place, so that the proceedings will be much less 
alarming in their general aspect, or in their individ- 
ual amount '^ 

Preyious to the arrival of General Pezuela at Ha- 
vana, the discussion of the slavery question had been 
sedulously prevented there, by the government cen- 
sorship of the press. He entered upon the govern- 
ment of the island on the 3d of December, 1853, and 
on the 7th and 8th of the same month the ^^ Diario 
de la Marina," his special organ, contained elaborate 
articles, in which the former policy of the govern- 
ment was condemned, and the necessity of " pro- 
gress was urged, and a change insisted upon," 
although the writer admitted that, "great social 
phenomena are not suppressed without creating 
greater embarrassments, or at least equal difiSculties 
with those we aspire to eradicate." The position 
and new obligations of Spain are thus alluded to in 
the articles in question : 

" A member of the vast community of European 
nations, and bound to it by a thousand ties of glory 
and of interest, she could not remain unmoved by 
the general torrent of thought and idea. With these 
she has contracted obligations which her honor 
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end her true interegt demand glie Bliall compl}^ 
with." 

As these articles were known to emanate directly 
from the palace, if not from the pen of General 
Pegúela himself, tlieir publication caused the great- 
est excitement among the hlack^ and alarm among 
the white inhabitants, In a few days they were 
followed by others^ in which the intentions of the 
government were more openly arowed, and the 
enperiority of free labor to slave labor was asserted 
and defended. The States of Kentucky and Ohio 
were cited, where, it was stated, " a single glance at 
the aspect of the streets of Louisville and Cincinnati, 
reveals the different, and even opposing genius and 
tendencies of their economical organ izatioDi"* and 
Ü16 duty of softening the "necessary transition " was 
admitted^ 

In the midst of this general excitement a novel 
decree relating to the '* emancipado " negroes was 
issued/ which was soon followed by a new code of 
laws, establishing a system of free labor,* and this 
was sncceedcd by another decree relative to the 



^ Di«rio de IiL Mftrioftt l^tb Bccembtr, 1S53. 

* General PcEueU's QinoM letter to Count Cañongo» 20lh Decem- 
ber 1$S3, 

* Ordenwiift, 23d December, IS53, 
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^ emancipAdos.'" The mmeoessary ostentation, and 
-exciting language of all of these official docnmentsy 
greatly increased the alarm of the white inhabitants, 
(coincident with these measures, the press announced 
that what the goTemment " had in view is to make 
a transition from labor that is entirely compnlsorji 
to the organization of labor under a state of com- 
plete freedom ;'" and the fact is officially acknowl- 
edged in General Peznela's Circular* to the local 
govemoiB and lientenant-govemors of the island. A 
secret consulting circular, which soon became publiCy 
was also issued by the government, announcing its 
intention to permit the introduction of a large num- 
ber of free negro apprentices from Africa.* 

The excitement among the black population of 
Cuba, but more particularly in the capital, caused by 
these publications, and the accompanying measures 
of the government, was intense. Numbers of 
negroes promenaded the streets of the city, taking 
the wall fix)m the whites, for the avowed purpose of 
exhibiting their sense of their expected new civil 
rights; while others, more bold, sought the prome- 
nades and places of public resort, where they asser- 

' OrdenaDZft, Ist Janoary, 1854. 

' Diario de la Marina, 26th December, 1853. 

* Gobienio y Capitanía General Gircalar, 23d December, 1853. 

« Marquis de PeneU» GixonUr, IStb January, 1854 
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ted their equality of social positioOj by saluting the 
ladies, and paying them eonaplimeiits in impudent 
and audible commendations bf their beauty. The 
insolence of the slaves carried alarm into t^e boeom 
of every family, and the public consequences were 
in coosonance with the predictions wkicli the Count 
de Villanueva, and tlie ayuntamiento of Havana had 
so trnthfully and boldly laid before General Espar^ 
tero J when regent of Spain, in 1841. 

Men prepared for revolution as the only tneans of 
self-preservation* Cubans and Spaniards united 
cordially in this determinationj and preparations 
were made almost openly for the coming event- 
Some intimation of the occurrences probably came 
to the knowledge of General Pezuela, for a reraon- 
Bírance against the new policy, signed by a large 
number of the most prominent citizens of Havana» 
was sent to Spain. At the same time he could not 
be ignorant of the excitement in the public mind, 
and he endeavored to allay itj by proclamation,* 
continuing at the same time to carry out the pre- 
viously prepared measures. The decree of 3d May, 
1854, directing the registry of the slaves, prepara* 
tory 'Ho measures of a n^ore transcendent nature, 
the approval of which, by her majeBty, the queen,'* 
was expected, was introduced by a public addresSj 
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denying the existence of any treaty with a foreign 
nation, ^^the basis of which is the emancipation of 
the slaves/' and styling the mmors then agitating 
the pnblic mind, ^^a chattering and shamefnl war of 
letters and lies." The same public address con- 
tained the remarkable announcement, that while the 
gOTemment ^ould fulfill its duty, "the inhabitants 
of Cuba have another duty, not less sacred, to attend 
to— complying with the laws; it is time for it to 
make the life of the creóle negro more sweet than 
that of the white, who, under another name, labors 
to exhaustion in Europe." 

This proclamation and decree only tended to 
increase and confirm the public alarm, and it was 
further augmented by a knowledge of the succeed- 
ing measures of the government. On the 22nd of 
May, General Pezuela directed the Bishop of 
Havana to suspend the law of the Church interdict- 
ing the marriage of whites with blacks, which was 
accordingly done by a circular to the ofiSdating 
priests, dated 29th of that month.' At the sajpe 
time a militia of free blacks and mulattoes was 
directed to be organized* throughout the island, 
which was put upon an equal footing, with regard to 
privilege, with the regular army. 

* Secretaria del Obispado de la Habana, Circular No. 60. 

• (Menaosa, 24tti May, 1651. 
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Ill conjunction with thme meAâtires, tha white 
lohabitants were disarmed, tlie officers of the gov* 
ernment collecting all the nrms in poesessioti of pri« 
Tate citizen»* The popular ferment which followed 
these meaaures alarmed General Pezuela^ and on the 
30th May, he issued his celebrated retracting pro- 
clamation^ announcing that the government would 
not interfere with the social institutions of the coun* 
try, tor "that unhappy race which comprehends 
freedom to be vagrancy, * * * once placed among 
civilised men, protected by religion, and by the 
great laws of our fathei^, h^ in its so-called slaveiy, 
a thousand times more happy than other classes in 
Europe, which have freedom only in name.*" The 
preês, too, was silenced, and although General 
Fezuela ceased from that time to initiate the sow 
policy, the public alarm did not subside. The hom# 
government^ fearing to lose its colony, at a time 
when ita allies were too much engrossed by tie diffi- 
culties of the war in the East to assist it, removed 
h|pi| and contided to General Concha, for the secoud 
time, tJie government of Cuba. 

The critical circumstances of Üie colony at this 
period, induced the court to gi-ajit more cxtraordinaiy 
powers to the new captain>geiieral, than had been 
held by any of his predecessors, Tlie heads of the 
Treasury and Marine department which were for* 
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Haerly co-equal with, are now subject to the captain- 
general; and the authority of all the local organiza- 
tions has been greatly reduced, so that the governor 
of Cuba now holds the most completely centralized 
^nd irresponsible power in the New World. 

General Concha's first care was to endeavor to 
calm the public mind, and to reassure it of the 
eafety of the existing social institutions. In this he 
in a great measure succeeded ; but as none of the 
xneasores instituted by Qeneral Pezuela have been 
i^scinded ; as the black and mulatto troops have not 
been disarmed, but have been made a permanent 
corps of the Spanish army ;* and as no arms have 
been returned, or allowed to the white inhabitants, 
a jealous feeling of insecurity pervades the minds of 
all reflecting men in Cuba ; and the general impres- 
sion is, that the new policy has only been delayed 
to be renewed at ^ more opportune moment. Before 
oontemplating the possible future of the social ques- 
tion in Cuba, we will present a few considerations 
Tipon the composition of the two immixed races. 
The black population of Cuba is composed of the 
ticgroes bom in the island, and a large number 
'wWch have been imported from the Gold coast, the 
country around the mouth of the Congo river, and 

Gênent Order, 7th Angost, 1855. 
i 
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&om Mozambique* It Is difficult to ascertain its 
exact numberSj as is Bhowti in the chapter on popu- 
lation in the following work, and there is great 
diversity in the esti matee of different sts^tistielans. 
Those who regard the amalk^r number as mo^t relia- 
blcj besides committirig tho error of adopting the 
statistics of sugar planting for general application to 
the country, place great reliance upon the dispari^ 
in number of the sexes, and from tins they ásenme a 
necessary decrease of numliera iu the total popula- 
tion. In our reflections upon this disparity of the 
seses, we have observed two facts which we haps 
never seen presented in any argument upon the 
question, and which we think have had an important 
relation to the law of population in Cuba, 

The disparity between tJie sexes has arisen from 
the nature of the A/rican Blave^trade, which has 
always brought a larger number of raales than 
females ; the proportions being, so fty as our limited 
means of information enable us to judge, somewhere 
between 4 to 1 and 6 to 1, Yet, notwithstanding tHs 
disparity of the sexea arriving in Cuba, the propor- 
tion of malee to females among the negroes there» in 
1825, IS set down by tlie accurate Humboldt» m 
1 to 1-7; and lie recognizes the fact that an iniproTe- 
ment in this regard w^as going on, lu fact, anioug tha 
negroes bom m the island no disparity of the 
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Î8 found ; this must, therefore, be sought among the 
imported slaves, and its effect upon their numbers 
ascertained. 

The proportion of females imported by the slave 
traders is, as we have stated somewhere, between 
1 to 4: and 1 to 5. We believe wo may safely assume J^ 
the ratio of 175 per 1,000 of all, an equal number 
being also boys between ten and fourteen years of 
age. The females imported by the slave traders are, 
for obvious reasons, very nearly, or quite all, women 
of the productive age, who have never borne child- 
ren. This proportion of productive WQmen is very . 
large, as will be seen by the statistics of this country. 
Dr. Jarvis, in his letters to the Census Office, says, 
" The females in Massachusetts, between twenty and 
forty, in 1840, were 163 per 1,000 of all, and in 
the United States 143 per 1,000."* By the census 
of 1850 the proportion of white females between the 
same ages was 148 per 1,000 of all ; and the propor- 
tion of those between twenty and thirty, which 
would approximate more nearly to, though still be 
&r from, equalling the class of females imported 
among the slaves in Cuba, is only 81 per 1^ 000 of 
all. It should also be remembered, in seeking for 
the law of population in Cuba, that the female 

' Gompendiam of United States Censofl, p. 122, note. 
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sla^fe imported there are under more favorable con- 
" ditions for reprodiictioDj tbaa even tlioee between 
twenty and tliîrtj, in the United States, from the fact 
that, though they are of the productive age, a veiy 
siBall portion of them have ever borne children- m 

These facta lead hb to believe that the eanclnsions " 
applicable to population in other countrieS| should be 
modified îu Cuba ; and that in their efleeta may be 
foundj the explanationB of the eeeming contradictions 
between the Bupposed necessary decre^ase of the dave 
population, and the position and rapid advance of the 
island in population and material prosperity, Hie 
Bumber of slaves in Cuba we estimate, as will be '■ 
ieea m the chapter on population in the following 
imrk^ at about six hundred and sixty thousand*. 
Their character in general is that of a very docUe 
and obedient class, and the diatinctioua of ¿lieir 
several native tribes are kept up of their own accord. 
To this num]>er we have to add about two hundred 
and twenty thousand free blacks and mulattoos; 
making a total of eight hundred and eighty thousand 
Africans and their descendants, 

Tlie white, or European race, as we have termed 
it, numbers nearly five hundred and sixty-five tbaiir* 
saud. The ofiScial tables of 1846 give the following 
as the numbers of the foreign born white population. 
Natives of Spain, 27,264 (oxclusiire of the army, to 
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which no Cubans are admitted) ; Canary Islands, 
19,759 ; other Antilles, 1,361 ; United States, 1,256 ; 
other parts of America, 2,33é ; France, 2,066 ; Great 
Britain, 605 ; other countries, 842. 

The Spaniards are very nearly all office-holders 
and traders, it being seldom that they purchase land 
or real estate. Wielding thus the power and ready 
capital of the country, their political influence is 
great, while their impress upon tlie social character 
of the community is very limited. The natives of 
the Canary Islands are largely engaged in the minor 
branches of agriculture, and assimilate readily with 
the native whites. Many of the French are plant- 
ers ; of the English, a large number are connected 
with the mining interests. The great majority of 
the American citizens in Cuba are machinists and 
mechanics, in which class are also found large num- 
bers of French and British subjects. To this fact we 
trace the great contrast observed in the state of the 
mechanic arts in Cuba and in the mother country, 
and the much greater advance of the former in the 
adoption of mechanical appliances to labor. The 
machinists, carpenters, coopers, masons, carriage- 
makers, smiths, &c., of Cuba, being mostly Ameri- 
cans and French, or such as have learned the trades 
in their shops, the manner of labor, tools, and style 
of work in Cuba, resemble ours much more than 
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they do those of Spain ^ or of Spanish America, and 
have given to her civilization a resemblance %o tJmt 
of the Anglo-American, not found eWewhera oat of 

the United States, 

Tilia resemblance htm been increased by the prox- 
imitj" and frequency of iiiter(y>urse between the two 
countries, by an identity of L^cial institutions and 
tapirations, and by the large number of Oaban youth 
educated here. It îb estimated that for many yeaiB 
very nearly two thonâand boys from Cuba have been 
pursuing their Btudies in American &choola, The 
ideas and manner of thought with which tJiey retnra 
to the island, are more American than Spanish, and 
these are continually extended by their influence and 
their example. 

Such is the social condition of Cuba, and the influ- 
ences which bear upon it. In eoncln$ion, we will 
present a few considerations upon ite poesible future* 
We have seen that Spain has declared that when the 
island ceases to be Spani&bj it shall become African, 
and that there is good reason to believe that in view 
of the impoesibility of holding it many years longer, 
&he haa acceded to the âolicitatiuns of other Earopean 
powers, and consented to bring it under the rule of 
the social theories now prevailing in all the ttrh^ 
European colonies in the" An tilica. We have Been thai 
the people of Cuba now stand alone in their resistanci 
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to this social revolution and ruin. The advance of 
the emancipation theories of Europe in the Antilles, 
and the gradual extinction of the white race there, is 
unmistakably indicated bj the state of the British 
'yie&t Indies. There we see at a glance the true ten- 
dencies and results of the application of the social 
theories of Europe to the communities of America, 
The details of their history show the sufferings of the 
whites, and the decline of public prosperity and 
Bocial welfare; and indicate an ultimate state of bar- 
barism as the social condition of the West India 
Islands. These truths are acknowledged by very 
competent authority in Great Britain. One of the 
leading London journals lately held the following 
language on this subject.' 

"We have of late, as occasion served, directed tíie 
attention of our readers to the condition of tiie most 
valuable of our West India possessions, and have 
endeavored to trace to its true source, in a vicious 
and mistaken policy, the ruin which not only 
impends, but has actually fallen upon those islands, 
once the boast and glory of the British Crown — ^now 
the by-word of the commercial nations of the earth. 
Jamaica, by nature the richest of these dependencies, 
is reduced to a state of collapse, from which recovery 

> London Morning Herald, Sth September, 1866. ^ 
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eeemë to bo hopeless, Effojls liav© been made 
atimttlate once more her indiistryj to raise her crufllied 
proprietary, and to give tliem once again opportunity 
and hope. So far tlioae efforts have not been succeed- 
fiiL In the recent advices we can perceive no 
Bjmptoms of amendment ; on the contrary, the 
downward tendency of affairs continueg^ as if for the 
Tinhappy Jamaicans there is a ** lower deep^* yet 
yawning, which '* threatening, opens to devour^" and 
from whose frightful vgrtex there seems to be uo hope 
of eicape," 

# # » « It # 

** Although the ruin of Jamaica has been more 
rapid and irresistible than any of the other islands^ 
desolation rests npon the entire Archipelago, aûcl 
sooner or later will involve them all.'' 

This present desolation of the British Antilles is 
the dark future which the inhabitants of Cuba are 
called upon to avert from themselves, and from 
their children, and which has impelled them to de- 
clare to the Spanish government, that the attempt 
to introduce there the social theories of European 
philanthropy must produce a bloody revolution, for 
no white man will be disposed to submit to eo hard 
a fate. This revolution may soon degenerate to a 
war of races in Cub% m Spain has declared her 
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reliance upon the blacks, and other European powers 
ha^v^e instigated and sustained her in this declaration. 
Such a war would aronse the sympathies of the 
people of the United States in favor of the whites in 
GrLl3a, to a pitch of popular excitement that has 
never been witnessed, and no laws of neutrality or 
considerations of policy, could prevent their imme- 
di^Lte and direct interference and assistance. The 
result would be the utter annihilation of the black 
r^<5c in Cuba, which might lead to a war of exter- 
miDation against them in all the larger Antilles. 
^ -tio can contemplate such a result without shud- 
der-îngî What philanthropy can advocate a policy 
''^^t^ch must attain such terrible results ! 

^No public indications at present exist of a dispo- 
Biticn on the part of the powers of western Europe, 
*^ abandon their attempts to extend over Cuba, the 
**^^orîes which have ruined Jamaica and her sister 
^^louîes. Eather do they urge Spain to establish 

^^ as the surest means of preventing the advance 
the American confederacy in that direction. 

^ is the social ruin of a neighboring island, one 
. ^he contingents in the conflict between the Amer. 
^^ and European policies, between republicanism 

^ ixionarchism ; and in the natural course of events 
/^t>a may yet become the Crimea, and Havana the 
^^aetopol, of the New World. 
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The European manner of mis-stating that coraplex 
combination of questions of Americaü înteruational 
and civil policy^ generally known as the Cuban 
Questionj îa thus adroitly and characteristically prac- 
ticed, by one of tlie British reviews, moêt zealously 
liberaJj after the manner of European liberalism, 

" If then the slave Stafc^ do gain Cuba, they may 
possibly gain a loss* If they couijuer hei* they will 
find her emancipated or desolated i if they purchaso 
her they will bny a colored population mor© in- 
subordinate til an any they have now; and even if 
these dangers do not realize themselves, an economi- 
cal resnlfcj as Mi*. Bobertson well explains,* may 
follow, by which the abolitionists may, after aU, be 
tlie real gainers. Were Cuba once peacefully poe- 
seeeed by enterprising Americans, the cultivation 
of her soil, and with it the demand for Blaves, 
would be greatly increased, while one great source 
of supply, the African slave-trade, would be stopped. 
At the same time the insular population would de- 
crease rather than increaae, by reason of the disparity 
of the sexes; the sole resource, therefore^ would b« 
the slave-breeding Stat^ of Virginia^ North Caroliiia, 
and Maryland ; and the inducement to them to sell 

* ** à. Few Months in América, by Jiunea Robertson.^' London, 
1865, 
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would probably be so great as to draw away their 
stock, until they became free States — a far greater 
gain to the North than Cuba would be to the South. 
Meantime, however, the slave party still desires 
annexation ; it disregards or despises its dangers, or 
rather it loses sight of them in fear of what may 
happen, if it does not annex. Ilero we have the 
true meaning of the Lone Star Lodges and Ostend 
Conferences. The Americans try to make the Cuban 
whites imitate them in casting off their allegiance to 
the mother country, because they fear that Spain 
will imitate us in compelling emancipation." — West- 
minster Eeview^ Jtily> 1856. Keprint, p. 97. 

This is an adroit and characteristic mis-statement 
of the Cuban question. Its opening assumption that 
the northern and southern States of the American 
Union are opposed to each other in their vital inter- 
ests, is the artful insinuation of the defenders of 
European policy, in their opposition to American 
theories, but it is an error of fact. However great 
may be the sectional jealousies and ii*ritation, at the 
present time or in tlio past (for when have they 
ceased to exist Î), the vital interests of the North and 
the South are the same. Tlie integrity of the terri- 
tory of the North, is the integrity of the territory of 
the South, and when the question of the northeastern 
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botiïïdary threatened a hoâtUo mirasioii of the State 
of Maine, at a lime when the waves of aectional 
feeling ran fierce and high, the South was as reíMly 
and as ardent in the determination to defend the 
national honor, aiid the national domain, m any 
other portion of the Union- So too, should any 
attempt be made upon the integrity of the territory 
of the South, or of the Pfu^i£c States, through our 
defenceless condition in the mid-American waterSi 
and tlie Pacific Ocean, no one tloubts that the great 
heart of the North would respond at once, and 
with enthuaiami, to the call of our common 
country. 

Tlie Bame intimate sympathy between the I^ortl 
and the South exists in their material interests. Do 
the seasons prove nnpropitious, and the crops of the 
South fail ; the North feels the common losa in eveiy 
pulsation of her commercial and fabrile industry. 
Do the grains and meats of the North and West, 
cease to come forward with their accustomed plenty ; 
or do the ships of the East lie idly at the wiiarvea ; 
the South experiences the consequent languor in 
every nerve. The glorious memories of our land, 
too, are Hnted ixi sympathetic union ; Lexington and 
Bunker Hill, Saratoga and Monmouth^ Yorkt^wn 
and Fort Moultrie, New Orleans and Plattsburg, are 
names equally dear to the North and to the Soutà ; 
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Trhfle the glorious achieyements of our common 
arms in Mexico, show only the moat fraternal rivalry 
to enhance the common glory. The confederacy is, 
in fact, one mighty whole, and whoever will contem- 
plate it apart from the mists of local politics, will 
not fail to be impressed with this truth. 

The question of the accession of Cuba to the con- 
federacy is not a local question, but stands upon this 
l>road national ground. It is pertinent not only to* 
t:he South, but to the East, North, and West Is it 
^ question of national defence 1 Cuba guards all the 
approaches south of Charleston to our eastern na- 
tional frontier. Is it a question of the safety of our 
clomestic intercourse ? Ouba guarantees the safety of 
"the routes of commerce between the Ocean and the 
<5ulf of Mexico, and between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific States. The commercial and industrial relations 
^f Cuba to the united States, are also as national as 
as her geographical position. Tlie lumbermen, the 
:fisheries, and the shipping of New England, have a 
^eep present interest in her welfare, while the wants 
of her people offer a great natural outlet to the man- 
Tifecturing industry of the same States, which is now 
closed to them by artificial barriers. 

The miners, machinists, fai-mers, merchants, and 
^manufacturers of the Middle States, carry on, even 
^U)w, vast exchanges with her productive industry. 
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Tbo rice and lumber ot" tJie South find their greatest 
and host foreign market in Cnba* The grain and 
meats of the West, now in a grent meaemre shut out 
from Cuba by the restriction a of a jealous tariff, 
would find lu her accession to the confederacj, a 
market to the value of millions anutmlly from the 
store of their ever-increasing plenty. Is it a ques- 
tion of dvil or of international policy Î The exten- 
«lou of our theonea of government to Cuba must 
con ti-i bute to their stability, strongthen the tioâ of 
our civil i>olicyj iucreaae its moral pí>wer, and aug- 
ment our weight in the family of nations. He 
accession of Cuba to the Uniou is not, therefore, 
merely a Southern question, but it is a question of 
national gain and of national power. 

The assertion, that ^' if they conquer her they will 
find her emancipated or desolated/' is the reiteration 
of the barbarous and savage threat of Spain — that 
** Cuba shaU ever remain Spanish or become African/' 
The heart that can conceive, and the liberalism thmt 
can reiteratCj such a threat, are only worthy of the 
highest repï-obation. But it involves an error of 
fact^ in assuming that a disposition exists on the pari 
of the United States to conquer Cuba, Such an idea 
has never been broached in this QOijutry^ uor do we 
believe it baa ever been entertained by any one- 
The truth is, that American sympatîiî^etB have been 
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willing to Bid the people of Ouba in an effort to 
conquer the Spanish power there. 

European writers, in contemplating the accession 
of new countries to the American confederation, stu- 
diously forget, or avoid the fact, that it is not some 
powerful king, surrounded by courtiers and privi- 
leged classes of nobility, extending his sway over 
new conquests and subjugated nations ; but it is the 
extension of the right of self-government by the 
people, and their integrity in the great arena of 
freedom, guaranteed by the jealous watchfulness of 
the whole. Should the people of Cuba successfully 
assert their rights, and seek admission to the Amer- 
ican confederacy, there would be no conquest but 
that of right over might, and of freedom over oppres- 
sion. 

That " they may find her emancipated or deso- 
lated," that is to say, African, or a heap of moulder- 
ing ashes, is apparently a bold threat; but to our 
view it is only the ebullition of fear and weakness. 
We know that neither the liberalism nor the govern- 
ments of Europe have ever recognized the existence 
of the people of Cuba as a body politic ; but this in 
no wise affects its vitality, nor the influence which a 
snccessful assertion of its rights may have upon itself, 
or upon its relations to other powers. A people 
numbering almost six hundred thousand free and 
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intelligent wMtos ; inhabîting a country wh<>96 area 
is very nearly equal to Üiat of England proper ; the 
prodnctioDB of wboee indnstry nde many of the 
mofât important markets of the world ; whose geo* 
graphical position ia one of the moet marked upon 
the globe; and the ratio of whoôe industriar and 
Bocia! progresa is exceeded hy only one among ©xkt- 
ing nationsj does not depend, for its being, upoa Its 
recognition in European reviews, or in caatiouâly- 
^*TÍtten, and guardedly-worded, diplomatic notes. 
The people of Cuba, by their labor, and the fertility 
of lier soil, have already stamped the fact of their 
existence in unmistakable characters upon the in- 
dustrial world, and in the airuggle for their rights, 
and for their very existence, which any attempt to 
carry out the barbarous threat thus held forth by 
Spaniards, and by Englishmen, would surely create, 
the assertion of their rights would have a like effect 
upon their political relations with other nations. 

That if Spain relinquished her forcibly-maintained 
sovereignty over Cuba, by sale or treaty, to tlie 
United States, the confederacy would " buy a colored 
population more insubordinate than any they now 
have,/' is an assertion ¡n regai^d to the future, which 
we do not deem justified by the general principldi 
which regulate cause and effect. 

In what manner the transfer of a sovereignty from 
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Spain to a free people, in which the Cubans would be 

ÎQcluded, would produce such a complete and radical 

<^Dge in the disposition of her servile class, we are 

^ot informed, and we cannot conceive. The relation 

^tween master and slave is the same in Cuba and 

^ the United States ; and if the European writer 

^^^W8 his conclusion from a supposed savage dispo- 

^íá-on on the part of the native Africans, now in 

^^^^ba, we think he judges them without a personal 

*^^^«wledge of their character, that he forgets two 

^^^ential points ; that they were not warriors, but 

'^^^re slaves in Africa, and have never known any 

^^^-^^er condition; and that they never have been 

®"^^ j)08ed, by community of language, and facility of 

^^^^^îess, to the bloodthirsty teachings of European 

^ "^^ilanthropy, 

The econontical anticipations of Mr. Eobertson 
^^d the reviewer may, or may not be realized ; but 
^^^ can have no great confidence in the anticipations 
i^ the political economy of the European philan- 
^^^opists, while we contemplate the disastrous results 
^^hich have attended the experiment of their social 
'leones in the British West Indies. On this point 
^^e would suggest to them a consideration of the 
"^Wse observations of Baron Humboldt, addressed to 
^iiose who anticipated direful results from the cessa- 
'^ion of the slave-trade : 
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«Thô progaOfitîcatioDs which some too lightly 
make * ^ * do not seem to me suffleiently concla- 
eivo, Tliey do not take into consideration the fact 
* * * that the increaâe of the total population of 
Cuha, when the importation of negroes from Africa 
shall have ceasôd entirely , is based upon éléments so 
complicated^ upon such various eompemationa of 
effect upon the wliit^, free colored, and slave popu- 
lation * * *^ that we should not anticipate such 
ijionroful presagos, but wait until pcfâitive statistical 
data have been obtained.'* 



That '* the Americans try to make the Ouban wUÉ 
imitate tliem in casting off their allegiance to the 
mother country, because they fear that Spain will 
imitate us in compelling emancipation," is one of 
those mb-Btatement9 characteristio * of European 
writers upon American questions. The deeire of the 
people of Cuba for liberation from European thral- 
domj is purely and outtrely of Cuban origin. It was 
the natural desire of a people for that freedom which 
they contemplated in the countries around them, 
and existed long before they turned their hopes to 
this country for assistance. The conspiracioa that, 
from 1822 to 1838, threatened the emstence of the 
Spanish power in Cuba, were the spontaneous growth 
of public feeling, as were those of 183o, under Gen* 
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Ijoreuzo, in St. Jago; and of Gten. Lopez, in 1848, in 
Cienfuegos. The flight of Gen. Lopez and others to 
"the United States, npon the premature discovery of 
tiieir plans, first induced the patriots of Cuba to look 
to the people of this country for assistance ; and the 
ttact that they have found sympathy and aid here, is 
"tíie natural result of a community of political aspira- 
itions and interests, and of the great American neces- 
^ty of resistance to the open and covert assaults of 
^European policy, upon our institutions and their 
:Snflaence. 

We have alluded to this stereotyped European 
statement, and argument of the Cuban question, 
lecause we consider it aimed, not at the simple 
question whether Cuba shall remain Spanish or not, 
^ut against the extension over new territories of 
^hose principles of government, which are so suc- 
cessfully maintained hero, and of our political theo- 
ries, which are viewed with so much dislike by the 
advocates and defenders of European kingcraft. We 
deem the question of the future social condition and 
political relations of Cuba, as not only of pressing 
and vital importance to herself, but as intimately 
connected with the peace and progress of our own 
confederacy, and through that with the ultimate 
success of the republican theory of government. 
The idea that Cuba will some day belong to the 
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United States, exkts solely from a contemplation oí 
moral possibilities^ and not from any admiBsioB of 
the fact by the European mind ; and the statesmen 
of Europe are laboring stretiuously to prevent its 
accomplislmient The policy of the BriHsh cabinet 
on this point is strikingly exhibited m Lord Palmer- 
stones aseertion, that '^îf the negro population of 
Cuba were rendered free, that fact would create ft 
most powerful element of resistance to any gehême 
for annexing Cuba to the United States." In thîe 
he is nndoubtedly right. Emancipation in Cuba 
would blot that country, and its productiona, now m 
important in the commerce of all civilized nations, 
from tlie list of wealth-producing com m uni ties. It 
would call into existence, in immédiate pro^^iraity to 
our southern shores, a negro community, under the 
influence of the European idea and policy, which 
would be dangerong to ns aa a neighbor, and worse 
tlian dangerous to us as a part of this confederacy ; 
or, perhaps, worse still, it might, initiate a war of 
raeee in Cuba, from a participation in which no 
power or considerations could prevent our people^ 
and which might prove aUke disastrous to the blacks 
in the Antilles, and to our own domogtic repuse* 

In this question England ia arrayed in hostility 
against us, for tlie questions of Emancipation and 
Slavery ai© the Scylla and Chary bd is of our ©on* 
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federacy, and if the class govemment that mies 
Great Britain can make it a deadly hostility to ns, 
they are forced to do so by the very exigencies of 
self-preservation. The statesmen of England know, 
^nd so do those of America,- that the race for life is 
:now being ran by the broad and genial republican 
theories of America, and the limited and partial 
theories of that simulacro of freedom — ^European 
constitutional monarchy. One or the other of these 
eystems must perish. If republicanism triumphs, 
lEIngland must concede the five points to her people, 
snd seek her defence against the autocratic theories 
of Europe, in a sincere friendship with America. 
If constitutional monarchy triumphs, and this Union 
is dismembered, the theory of a democratic repre- 
sentative government will have failed before the 
"world, and the effete theories of Europe will pass 
safely through the crisis that now attends them, and 
^K*eceive new vigor from the scattered elements that 
"Jiow constitute our vitality and moral power. 

It is because the aristocratic classes that govern 
^England are well aware of these truths, and see in 
tliem the ultimate extinction of their class-system of 
^vemment, that Great Britain has never yet taken 
the stand of trae friendship to this country. When 
impelled by interest, for a feeling of popular sym- 
'jMtthy has never impelled her to it, they have 
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aeqmeeced in a present seeming friendehip. But 
the retention of the frontier forts after the revûln- 
tîoo ; the iatrígnes in Earope against our early com- 
mercial treaties ; tlie orders in council ; the war of 
1812; the treaty of Ghent, and the tibliery question 
at that time ; tlie northeastern houiidary ; the Ore- 
gon question ; the eiforta against our acqnisition of 
Texas; the intrignes in the war and treaty with 
Mexico; the Sonth Carolina correspondence; the 
intrignee in Nicaragua and Dominica against ns } 
the questions of iree trade with Canada, and of the 
rights of our fishermen, afford demonstrations as 
clear ae any in Euclid of the animus that mores them. 
Tlie Cuhan question is the same disease in its 
raoet aggravated aud worst ibrm. While Spain, un- 
der the instigation of England, and supported by 
that power aud France^ ia giving lite and energy to 
her hatred and their hostihty to ns, in the policy she 
has adopted in Cnha, the Eritigh cabinet may M^ell 
put on the mask of friendehip, and assure us, as she 
has already done on one occasion^ that all will be 
right with her fond ally Spain. And when Üie eirîl 
IB done, when the work of hate is conBumtnatedp 
when Cuba has perished before the eiroceo breath of 
European philanthropyj and tlie seeds of dissension 
and disunion ai-e sown broadcast through the length 
and breadth of this great confederacy^ tliea may 
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England's statesmen weep crocodile tears over our 
misfortnnes, and be sad, in mockery, at onr fate. 
The truth is, that England and France have not a 
tithe of the fear of a war between this countjy and 
Spain, that they have of the extension of our poli- 
tical theories over Cuba, and the triumph of the 
American theory — that States having different social 
organizations, can exist and prosper in political 
union ; and of tlie consequent consolidation of Amer- 
ican power on this continent, and of its influence 
throughout the world. 
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OHAPTEE I 

GENERAL VIEWS. 

Political importance of the island of Caba and port of Havana 
— Their relations to etttiignons conntries — Increase of public 
wealth and revenne — Description of Bay and City of Havana — 
Public bnlldings — Streets — Public wallu and grounds — Ashes 
of Columbus— Palms— Vicinity of Havana— Suburbs— Projected 
moat— Defences of Havana — Population — Increase — Marriages, 
biiihSy and deaths— Hospitals — Health — Markets— Hospitality — 
£NoTE^— Establishment of Navy yard at Havana— Don Augustin 
de Arrióla— List of ships built at Havana— Abandonment of the 
Navy-yard.] 

The political importance of the island of Cuba 
does not arise solely from its great extent, though it 
is one half larger than Haiti, nor from the admirable 
fertility of its soil, nor from its great naval resources,' 
nor from the nature of its population, three-fourths 
of which are freemen ; but it derives a far greater 

' See Note at the end of the chapter. 
6 
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political influence through the adraiitages wliich 
r^^ult from the geographical poeitioti of tli© city and 
harbor of Havana. 

Tliat northern portion of the sea of the Antilles 
known as the Gulf of Mexico, forms a circular bay 
of more than two hundred and fifty leagues diametar, 
ad it were, a Mediterranean with two outlets, whose 
coasts from Cape Florida to Capo Catoche, in 
Yucatan, appertain exclus! veljj at the present time, 
to the confederations of the Mexicau States and of ^' 
North America* The island of Cuba, or more 
properly speakíng, that part of its shore between 
Oape San Antonio and the city of Matanzas, situate 
near the entrance of the old Bahama channel, closes 
tlie Gulf of Mexico on the southeast, leavini^ to the 
oceanic current we call the GuJf Stieam» no other 
passages than a strait on the south, between Cape 
San Antonio and Cape Catoche^^ and the Bahama 
channel on the north, between Bahía Honda and 
til© reefe of Florida» 

Near to the nortliem outlet, and immediately 
where a multitude of highways throïigiug with the 
commerce of the world cross each otticr, lies the 
beautiful port of IlaTana, strongly defended by 
natm*o, and still more stron^^ly fortiüed by art 
Fleets sailing from this port, bnilt in part of the 
cedar and , mahogany of Cuba, may defend Úí& \ 
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passages to tho American Mediterranean and menace 
the opposite coasts, as the fleets sailing from Cadiz 
may hold the dominion of the ocean near the 
Columns of Hercules. The Gulf of Mexico, and the 
old and new Bahama channels unite under the 
meridian of Havana. The opposing flow of their 
currents, and the violent atmospherical agitations 
natural there, particularly at the beginning of 
winter, give a peculiar character to tliis spot on the 
northern boundary of the equinoctial zone. 

The island of Cuba is not only the largest of tlie 
Antilles (being nearly equal to England proper 
without the principality of Wales), but from its long 
and narrow form, its great extent of coast makes it 
at once contiguous with Haiti, Jamaica, Florida 
(the soutliern State of the United States), and 
Yucatan, the eastern State of Mexico. This circum- 
stance is worthy of the most mature consideration, 
for these countries (Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, and the 
southern portions of the United States, from Louisiana 
to Virginia), distant but a few days' sail from each 
other, contain nearly two millions eight hundred 
thousand Africans. As St. Domingo, Florida, and 
Mexico have been separated from Spain, Cuba does 
not assimilate politically with tlie countries it 
borders, although as they were for many ages subject 
to the same laws, it has a siniilarity of religion, 
language, and customs. 
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Florida forms the mctet soLUliern iiiik of that great 
cbain of republics whose northera hoandaiy toueheâ 
the upper waters of the river &U Lawrence, and 
which extends from the region of palms to that of 
the moât rigorous winter. The inhabitants of New 
England believe that the progressive increase of the 
blacks, the preponderance of the States they inhabit, 
(the slave States,) and a preference for the culture of 
the colonial staples, are public dangers, Themforej 
they do not wish to cross the Straits of Florida, the 
present boundary of the great American confederacy, 
except for tlie purpoaes of a free commerce based 
upon an equality of rights. It is true they fear smj 
event which tnay throw Cuba into the hands of a 
more formidable European power than Spain, but 
tmdoubtedly they desire no less strongly that the 
ties which formerly boujid Cuba to Louisiana^ Pensa- 
cola, and St, AngustinOj shall remain for ever broken. 

The vicinity of Florida has never been of much 
importance to the trade of Havana, from the sterility 
of her soil and her want of inhabitants and cultiva- 
tion* But this is not the case with respect to the 
coasts of Mexico, which, extending in a semi-circle 
from the more frequented ports of Tampico, Vera 
Crnz, and Al varado to Cape Catoche, almost join 
through the peninsular of Yucatan to the western 
portion of Cuba. The illicit trade between Havana 
mid the port of Campeacby is not only very active, 
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bat is încreasiBg, notwithstanding **t;^'^ort8 of the 

new goyemment of Mexico against itf «f(^r of the 

many vessels engaged in the contraband {xja^ with 

Havana, but a small number are engaged ii^ *lhe 

*• 
traffic with the more distant coasts of Caraccas*añd ' 

C!olombia. The necessary supplies of salted meate*.* 
(jerked beef), for the slaves in Cuba, are procured 
from Buenos Ayres and the plains of Herida more 
easily, and with less danger in these unquiet times, 
than from Cumaná, New Barcelona, or Oaraccas. 

It is well known that Cuba and the Archipelago 
of the Philippine Islands have for centuries drawn 
from the treasury of Mexico the sums necessary for 
their internal administration, and for the preserva- 
tion of their fortifications, their arsenals and their 
navy yards. Havana has been the naval port of 
Mexico, as I have stated in another work,* and 
received annually (until 1808) from its treasury more 
than one million eight hundred thousand dollars. 

> " In the present state of affairs, (1803-4), the coast of Mexico is 
a military dependence of Havana, which is the only neighboring 
port that aflbrds shelter to squadrons; it is therefore the most 
important point in the defence of the eastern shores of Mexico. For 
this reason the goyernment has expended enormous sums in its forti- 
fication since its capture by the English. The court of Madrid, fully 
aware of its own interests, has established the principle that in 
wder to preserve Mexico, the dominion of the island of Cuba most 
be maintained." — Humboldt, " Political Essay on JVeto Spain.^' 
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I have been twice in Caba, on one occasion three 
months, and on the other a month and a half, and 
have had the good fortune to enjoy the confidence 
of persons, who from their talents and position, 
either as proprietors, administrators, or merchants, 
could give me reliable information regarding the ad- 
vance of public prosperity. This confidence flowed 
fit>m the favor with which I was honored by the 
Spanish ministry, and I trust that I also merited it 
for the moderation of my principles, my circumspect 
conduct, and for the pacific character of my occu- 
pation. For the last thirty years the Spanish gov- 
ernment has not obstructed tlie publication, even in 
Havana, of the most interesting statistical tables 
relative to the state of the commerce, colonial agri- 
eultiire, and revenue of Cuba. I obtained copies of 
tJiese documents during my stay there, and the rela- 
tions I have preserved with America since my return 
tx> Europe, have afforded me the complement of the 
^ata I had previously collected. 

I visited in company with Bonpland only the vici- 
nity of Havana, the beautiful valley of Güines, and 
^lic coast between Batabano and Trinidad. After 
<lescribing succinctly the physical aspect of the coun* 
try, and the singular modifications of a climate so 
different from that of the other Antilles, I shall speak 
of the general population of the island, its area cal- 
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cnlated from the mofit exact delineation of its shores, 
its staples of product aîid comnierce^ and the coadi- 
tion of its public riïventîéâ* 

The view of Havana from the entraitcc to the port 
is one of the iiaost pîcturcËqTie and pleasing en the 
northern equino ctial shores of America» This TÍ6w, 
so justly celebrated by travelleri of all nations, does 
not possess Üie luxury of vegetation that adorned 
tiie bankâ of the Guayaquil, nor the wild majesty of 
the rocky coasts of lîîo Janeb'Oj two ports* in the 
southern hemisphere ; hut th© beauty that in our cli- 
mate adorns the scenes of cultivated uatnre, nnîtes 
here with the majesty of the Tegetable cfeation, and 
with the organic vigor that characterizes tlie torrid 
zone. The European who experiences this union of 
pleasing impressions, forgets the danger that mena- 
ces him in the midst of the populous citiea of the 
Antillesj and strives to comprehend the different ele- 
ments of 80 vaat a country, g^^ing upon the fortress- 
es crowning the rocks east of the port, tlie opening 
arm of the sea surrounded with villages and farm- 
houses, the tall palms, and the city itself half hid» 
den by a forest of spars and sails of Bhipping, 

The entrance to the harbor of Havana passea be- 
tween the Morro Castle {castiUo de los Sanioê Jieyéè) 
and the fort of San Salvador de lu Punta ; its width 
is from 360 to 450 yards which it preserves for three- 
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fifths of a mile, when, leaving on the north the Cas- 
tle of San Carlos de la Cabana^ and the village of 
Casa Blanca, it opens into a large trefoil shaped bay 
the greatest width of which, from N. N. E. to S. S. 
W. is two miles and a half. The three smaller bays 
which open fi-om it are called Guanabacoa^ Gnasaba- 
coa, and Atares, the latter containing several springs 
of fresh water. 

The city of Havana, surroonded by walls, is built 

upon a promontory, extending from tlie Navy-yard 

on the south, to the Punta fort on the north. In the 

harbor, beyond the remains of some vessels that have 

been sunk and the little isle of Luz, there are only 

eight or ten, or, perhaps, more correctly speaking, 

five or six fatlioms of water. The castles Atares 

and San Carlos del Principe defend the city on the 

western side inland, one of them being 1,400 and 

the other 2,630 yards from the wall of the city. The 

intermediate space comprises the suburbs of Horcón, 

Jesus Maria, and Salud, which encroach yearly upon 

the Campo Marte. 

The principal edifices of Havana, the Cathedral, 
the Government House, the residence of the Com- 
andante of Marine, tlie Navy-yard, the Post-office, 
and the Eoyal Tobacco factory, are less notable for 
their beauty than for the solidity of tlieir conslruc- 
tion. The streets are generally narrow, and many 

5* 
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of them not paTed, am the paving stone is brought 
from Vera Cmz, and its traTisportatioii is costly, tho 
singular idea had been eutert^nedj shortly befons 
my arrival J of supply mg its place with great trauks 
of trees, m ¡s done in Germauy and Riissiâf in the 
construction of dikes across swampy places. This 
project was speedily abandoned ; but travellers who 
arrived subseqnently to the making of the experi* 
ment, wei*6 surprised to see beautifal trtmks of 
mahogany buried in the nits of Havana. 

During my residence in Spanish America few of 
tlie citioB presented a more disgusting appearance 
than did Havana, from tlie want of a good police. 
One walked through the mud to the kneeSj and the 
many camagesj or vol^ntes^ which are the charac- 
teristic carriages of this city, and the drays laden 
with boxes of sugar, their drivers rudely elbowing 
the passer-by, made walking in the streets both vex- 
atious and humiliating,* The ofleueive odor of the 
salted meat, or tmajo^ infected many of the houses, 
and even some of the ilbvcntilated streets. It is 
said the police bave remedied these evils, and that 

^ Tbcec evilfi have «Inci! that tima bee a la & verj griiat meiünre 
remedied, and HavaDa i% mm ai weU pured, and Ughted with gtit «a 
tlie beit regulated city of America or Europe, wbile a belter police 
i78t«Qi liai remoTcd rnanj of the ineouTenlcaceB of wftlfcJüg in tlie * 
itrce1& 
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lately there has been a marked improvement in the 
cleanliness of the streets. The houses are well ven- 
tilated, and the street de tos Mercaderes presents a 
beantifal-YÍew. There, as in many of our older cities 
in Europe, the adoption of a bad plan when laying 
out the city can only be slowly remedied. 

Hiere are two good promenades; one, the Ala- 
meda, inside the walls, between the theatre and tho 
hospice of Paula ; and the other outside the walk, 
running from the Punta fort to the Muralla gate. 
The first was ornamented with much taste by Peru- . 
ani, an Italian artist, in 1803; and the second, 
known as the extra-mural paeeo^ is a delightfully 
cool resort, and generally after sunset is filled with 
carriages. Its construction was commenced by the 
Marquis de la Torre, who, of all tho governors sent 
to Cuba, was the first to give an impulse to the im- 
provement of the police and the municipal regimen of 
Havana. Don Luis de las Casas, whose memory is 
also held in high esteem by the inhabitants of 
Havana, and the Count de Santa Clara, have both 
improved these grounds.* 

The botanical garden, near Campo Marte^ is wor- 

' A third beautiful pcaeo, with gardens, was added to these in 
1836, by General Tacon; and subsequent governors have improved 
the old roads and opened several new ones around Havana ; so that 
Us vicinity now affords many delightful drives. 
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thy of the attention of the government. Since mj 
retnm to Europe a marble statue of Carlos IlL baa 
been erected in the extra-mural ^wi#<?a 1 ta site had 
been first selected iVir a moimment to Columbus^ 
whose ashes were brought to Uavaua on the cession 
of the Spanish part of St, Domingo to the French. 
The remains of Heman Cortés haying been carried 
during tlie same year (1796) from one church in 
Mexico to another, there occurred the coincidence 
of a re-intcrraent at the game time, near the close of 
the eighteenth century, of the two greatest of the 
men who were made illustrious by the discovery 
and conqueet of America/ 



* ^^ The Hae-of- battle êh\p^ Ban Lareaso» arrlTeâ ftt HivTaaa oa Hm 
l&ih Jaçuary, 1796^ bearing, In a rich coffin, tbe venerated asUei of 
Colambus. Gt* titéala Las Cams ttod Araoz arvd Uidiops IVeipulftCloa 
mod Pcüalver received them où the ehore, amid the enttfo garrlsoa 
fonned for the occasjoo^ and deposited them with solema cere m q- 
tmh ÎÛ their rcstlng-placo ia the cfttbi'dral, in that humble niche 
%here thej itill repoee." — Pemuda Etua^o Hklmic& de Cuba^ page 
354» " The bonei of Corlea were aecreUy removed from Ibe church 
of Sma Fnaciioo with ihts p^nnlssion of his exc^lleQcy the areh- 
bishop, on ih6 2d Jutf» 1701, «it eight o^clook In the evening, in tli« 
ClLrriag® of the govemor, the Marqtíij de Sierra Nevada, and were 
placed in a vault made for this purpose ia the chEiraî* of H^xm of 
Nazareth. ^Fhe bonea were dcpoaiLcd in a wooded coffin inctoaed in 
one of lead, being the same In vhicb thej oame from Castllleja de k 
Cuesta, near Seville, This was placed In another of crystal with ill 
crossbars and plates of silvef^ and the rtmaiîîf were tóiroaded la a 
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The royal palm, one of the most majestic of its 
species, ^ve a peculiar character to the country in 
the neighborhood of Havana. It is the Oreodoxia 
regia in my classification of American palms ; its tall 
trunk, slightly swelling near the middle, is from 
sixty^ to eighty feet high ; the upper portion being 
of a fresh, shining green color, forms tlie union and 
extension of its pedicles, contrasts with the rest of 
the trunk, which is of a whitish-brown, and shrunken, 
forming, as it were, two columns, one supporting the 
other. The royal palm of Cuba has a beautiful pin- 
natifid leaf, which shoots upward, and bends only 
near its point. 

The description of this palm reminds me of the 
Vadgiai palm, that covers the rocks, and waves its 
long leaves amid a cloud of spray, at the cataracts 
of the Orinocco. Those groves of palms that gave 
me such delight in the vicinity of Havana and Regla 
are waning year after year, and the low- grounds which 
I beheld covered with the waving bamboo, are being 
drained and cultivated. Civilization advances with 
rapid pace, and I am told that even in those places 
yet bare of cultivation, tliere exists but few remains 
of their former wild abundance. 

winding-eheet of cambric, embroidered with gold, with a fringe of 
black lace foar inches deep.'' — Pre$cotV$ Conqueêt qf Mexico, voL 
UL Appendix, p. 469. 
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From the Punta to San Lázaro, from the CabaSa 
to Kegla, und from tlienee to Atarea» the laad id 
tiUed with habitations; those which surround the 
bay being of light and elegant conâtniction. The 
^'plan of these houses ia di'awn, and they are ordered 
from tlie United States, as one would order any piece 
of furniture. When the yellow fever provaïk at 
lia 7 an a, the inhabitante retire to tliese coimtry» 
houses, and to the hilk between Regla and Guana- 
bacoaj where tliej breatJio a purer air. In tbe cool 
nights, when the boats croseiug the bay leave behind 
bm a long track of phosphareacent light, the in- 
*liabitants, who abandon the populons city^ find in 
theao rustic abodes a peaceful and enchanting pri- 
vacy. Travellers who wish to judge truly of tlie 
progress of agriculture, should examine the small 
patches of mais^e and other alimentary plants, the 
pine-apples in long iiles in the fields of the Cruz de 
Piedra, and the vegetation of the bishop's garden, 
which has lately been converted into a most delight- 
ful place. 

The city of Havana proper is surrounded by wallsi 
and is about 1,900 yards long by 1060 yards wide; 
and yet tliere are piled in this narrow space 44^000 
people» of Tvhich 26,000 are blacks and mulattos. A 
nearly equal population in gathered in tbe two 
suburbs, Jesus Maria and Salud; but ,the latter 
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does not merit the beaatiful name it bears (signify- 
ing Ubalth) ; for, although the temperature of the 
air is lower than in the city, the streets miglit have 
been wider, and better laid out. 

The Spanish engiucer corps has been for the last 
thirty years making war upon the inhabitants of the 
suburbs, complaining to the government that the 
houses are too near the fortilicatious, and that an 
enemy might hold possession of them with impunity. 
But no one has sufficient firmness to raze the 
suburbs and eject the inhabitants, of which there 
are 28,000 in that of Salud alone. This ward has 
increased largely since the great fire of 1802, for 
although sheds only were at first erected, these have 
since been replaced by houses. 

The inhabitants of the suburbs have laid many 
plans before the court by which they might be 
included within the line of the fortifications of the 
city, and thus obtain a confirmation of their titles to 
the land which they have hitherto held only by 
tacit*consent. 

Some propose that a wide moat shall be cut from 
the Chaves bridge, near the shambles, to the San 
Lázaro sliore. The distance is about 2550 yards, 
and tlie liarbor now terminates at the bridge of 
Chaves, between the navy-yard and the castle of 
Atares, in a natural brook, the banks of which are 
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cavered with mangixives and reedg* Tbe city would 
tben have on the west a triple line of fortifications ; 
tirat, ontward, the works of Principo and Ataro% 
built upon hille; thon tho projected moat; aod 
lastly, th© old wall, with its curtain, built by 
Ootuit Santa Clara, at a cost of seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

Tho defence of Havana, on the western, side, is of 
the greatest importance^ for while the city prciper 
and the son them side of the bay iâ held, the Moïto and 
Cabana ea,stl^ are impregnable. Tlie first of these 
requires a garrison of 800 menj and the second 2,000 
men for their defence^ provisions for whichj and 
reinforcements, shonld the garrison suffer heavy 
losses, can he supplied frona the city. Several able 
French engineers have assured me tJiat an enemy 
should begin by taking the citVj and then bombard 
the Cabaílá, wliicli is very strong, but whose 
garrison, shut up in the casemates, could not long 
resist the sickly climate, Tlie English took the 
MoiTo before they had possession of Havana, but at 
that time, the Cabana, which commands the Morroj 
and fort Number 4, had not been built. The caatlee 
of Principe and Atares, and the battery of Santa 
Clara, are the most important works on the souLhem 
and western sides of the city. 

Population of Havana, including the suburbs, 
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Salndy Jesus Maria, Horcón, Cerro, San Lázaro, 
Jesus del Monte, and Regla, in 1810.^ 



renalea. Total. 

Whitea, 20,686 20^41 41,227 

Free colored, .... 11,631 14,348 25,979 

Slaves, 15,327 13,581 28,908 

Total, 47,644 48,470 96,114 

The land and naval forces, the monks and nuns, 
and foreigners not domiciliated (transient persons), 
are not included in the census of 1810. The figures 
of this census have been referred to erroneously in 
-Works otherwise worthy of credit, as corresponding 
to the year 1817. The garrison of Havana is usually 
six thousand men, and the number of foreigners 
20,000, so that the population of Havana, with its 
«even suburbs, doubtless at the present time (1825) 
exceeds 130,000 souls. The following table shows 
^e increase of Havana and its suburbs between the 
jrears 1791 and 1810 : 

* The same by the official census of 1846 : — 



ToU). 

White*, 89,581 80^64 70,115 

rree colored, . . . .18,281 18,027 81 ,253 

fflayes. 14,068 12,022 26,110 

TotoU 68,000 80,588 127,488 
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Wtitt&A, F, Oolored. Siten. V@tML 

un 23J37 9J51 ^ 10,S49 44,337 

1«10 41,227 2>VJ7y :;8,9ÜH 96,IU 

IT^ÛJâ ülJTT 



B3— Î2— 26 
4Î— f7— 30 



lacrease, 17.41^0 iG^iza 



lacreiiâiî of ^TiïÊtîs, 73 ' 

" F.C^>lofed, 171 

" Slaves, 1C& 

** ftll classes, UT 



pet cent 



We find that the population has more than doubled 
in the twenty years from 1791 to 1810, in wliich time 
the popnlation of New York, the largest uitj of the 
United States, has risen from 33^200 souls to 96,400, 
and at the present time (1826) reaches 140,000, being 
consequently a littlo larger than Havana, and nearly 
equal to Lyons. 

Wo cannot doubt that the great accumnlatîon of 
unaccliniated foreigners in a contined and populoug 
city augments the mortality, and yet notwithstand- 
ing the eftects of the yellow fever, in the compari- 
son of births and deaths, the resulta are much less 
aflectcd by it than are commonly suppoaod, Whijn 
tiie imnibcr of blacks iinported is noi large> and the 
activity of trade does not bring together at one tinje 
a large number of unacclimated imitors, the number 
of births very nearly equals the number of deatlis. 
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We present here a statement of marriages, births, 
and deaths in Havana for five years : 





Marriage!. 


Birth!. 


Deaths 


1813 


386 


3,626 


2,948 


1814 


390 


3,470 


3,622 


1820 


625 


4,495 


4,833 


1821 


897 


4,326 


4,466 


1824 


397 


3,666 


6,697 



This table, which shows great fluctuations from 
the unequal influx of foreigners, gives a mean pro- 
portion of births'to the population as 1 to 33.5 ; and 
of deaths as 1 to 33.2, estimating the total popula- 
tion of Havana and suburbs at 130,000 souls. Ac- 
cording to recent exact estimates of the population 
of- France, the proportions there are as 1 to 33|, and 
1 to 39| ; and for Paris from 1819 to 1823 as 1 to 
28, and 1 to 31.6. 

The principles upon which these calculations are 
based, are so modified by circumstances in populous 
cities, and these are of a nature so complicated and 
variable, we cannot judge of the number of inhabit- 
ants bj that of births and deaths. In 1806, when 
ihe population of the .City of Mexico slightly ex- 
ceeded 150,000, the number of deaths and births 
there was respectively 5,166 and 6,155, while in 
IHavana with 130,000 souls, the mean number is 
S,900 and 3,880. 
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Hier© are two hospitals in Havana, the pnhUchos* 
pi tal (San Felipe j Santiago), a charitable institntian, M 
and the military hoi^pital (San Ambrosio), in both of 
which tiie immbci' of patlcntia is qnite large* The 
following table shows their operations : 





inn Âmbroflto* 




ùtltiîO. 




1814. 


lasi. 


ISM. 


ISÊi. 


No. OD Ist Jan- 7. 


226 


307 


264 


153 


2âl 


127 


Admitted during 














the jear, 


4,352 


4,|t29 


4,160 


14^ 


2,fi3C 


3,19S 


Total, 


éATS 


5J3fl 


4,424 


1,^37 


2,847 


2,333 


DÊftth^, 


ie4 


225 


1Í4 


283 


713 


£33 


CîJT^, 


4,203 


4,£23 


3,196G 


1,224 


1,948 


IMl 


BemaioÎJif, 


20€ 


28a 


264 


130 


156 


139 



The mean of annual deatha in the public hospital 
IB more than 24 per cent, while in the military hos- 
pital it 13 barely 4 per cent. This great difference 
must not be attributed to the method of treatment 
employed by the friartt of San Jtian de Dios, who 
control the ürst-named establishment, for though 
donbtlesa more yellow fever patients are admitted to 
the hospital of San Ambrosio, the greater part of the 
patients received there have flight, and indeed insig- 
nificant disoniers ; while the public hospital on the 
contrary, admits the aged, the incurablcj and blacks 
who having but a few months to live^ are pUced 
there hy their owners to rid themselves of care. 
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As a general thing, it may be supposed that, with 
the police improvements, the salubrity of Havana 
has also improved ; but the effects of these changes 
can only be really observed among the native popu- 
lation, for foreigners, who go there from Europe and 
North America, must suffer from the general influ- 
ence of the climate, and they will continue to suffer 
even though thé streets were as carefully cleaned as 
could be desired. The sea-shore has such an influ- 
ence, that even the native of the island who reside 
in the country, far from the coast, are subject to 
attacks with the yellow fever when they visit 
Havana. 

The markets of the city are well supplied. In 
1819 a careful estimate was made of the value 
of the produce brought daily to Havana by two 
thousand beasts of burden, and it was found that 
the consumption of meats maize, yuca, vegeta- 
bles, rum, milk, eggs, forage, and segars, amounted 
annually to $4,480,000. 

"We passed the months of December, January and 
February, making observations in the vicinity of 
Havana, and in the beautiful plain of Güines. We 
found in the Cuesta family, which, with that of Santa 
Maria, forms one of the largest commercial houses 
in America, and in the house of Count O'Reilly, the 
most noble and generous hospitality. Wc loilgcd at 
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the reaîdence of the firet-naraed, and placed our 
jnstmDients and otir collectionfl of Bpeeimens in the 
palace of the Count, the broad flat roofe of whicli 
were exceedingly convenîeot for our astroaomioal 

obaerrations. 



[Note, 



MATT'TABD AT HAVANA. 



rhe great advatituges -which the port of Harana 
affords for repairing and building ships were apparent^ 
at an eai*ly period. Its admirable position made it i 
poit of call for all the ships navigating those sea%l 
and it was the place of refit and final departure of ^ 
the galleons for Spain, But neither the government 
nor private individuals availed tliemselves of its 
abundant timber and naval roaonrces, until about 
the year 102<3, when tluo king ordered several vessels 
to be built there fur the service of the windward 
fitation^ of which it was tlio head-quartena. After 
these were completed the government built no more 
vesaek there for a long tiniCj although private enter- 
prise continued the biisiiiess until the king prohibited 
the cutting of timber escept for the purpose of 
building or repairing of houses in the city. 

In 1713 Don Augustin de Arrióla went to Madrid, 
for the purpose of inducing the government to estab- 
lish a navy-yard at Havana, and pj-oposed to build 
there ton ships of the Hnc^ which should serve m 
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convoys for the galleons and fleets from Mexico, 
lie urged upon the court that ships built of the 
hard woods of Cuba, would be much more durable 
than those built of European timber, and that they 
would also be preferable, for the reason that the 
timber would not splinter in battle, and consequently 
the ships were safer for the crews. His eflEbrts were 
for a long time unsuccessful, and it was not until 
about 1723 the present navy-yard was established, 
and ship-building permanently tmdertaken. For 
nearly three-quarters of a century Havana was the 
great nursery of the Spanish Armada, and from the 
year 1724 until 1796, the following ships were built 
:4^ere: — 



•# 



1724 San Juan ship of the line. 50 gnns. 

1725 SanLorenzo " 50 " 

1726 San Gerónimo (á) El Retiro . . " 50 " 
' ' 1726 San Antonio (à) El Triunfo mail ship. 16 " 

1727 N. S. de Guadalupe (á) El Fuerte, Bbip of the line. 60 " 

1727 Santa Barbara, (á) la Chata coryctte. 22 '< 

1728 San Dioniflio (á) £1 Constante, ship of the line. 54 ** 

1730 ElMarte mail ship. 16 « 

ElJnpitcr - 16 " 

Nuestra Señora del Carmen three-decker. 64 " 

1731 Segundo Constante " 60 " 

1733 ElAfrica " 60 " 

1734 LaEuropa " 60 " 

1735 ElAsia " 62 " 

LaEspcrania frigate. 50 « 
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80 


II 
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70 
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II 
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18 
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SO 

J 
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X766 Ser Julián lehooner. 16 ganí 

£ka Fernando three-decker. 80 " 

X7C6 San Joaquin achooner. 16 ^ 

San Jago three-decker. 60 ** 

SanLorenio echooner. 16 ** 

X767 San Antonio de Padoa " 16 <« 

Santaclara " 10 <« 

SantoTaabol " 10 «« 

SanLoia three-deoker. 80 ** 

SantoRoaalia achoooer. 16 ** 

X768 San FranclKO de Panla mail-ship. 18 ** 

X769 San Franelaco de Paala three-decker. 70 ** 

La Santianma Trinidada ship of the line. 112 << 

San Joaé Bchooner. 12 << 

1769 SanJosé ship of the Une. 70 « 

1770 Naeatra Srîiora de Loreto schooner. 12 '' 

Santa Lncia corvette. 26 " 

El Cayman xébec frigate. 30 « 

1771 SanBafael ship of the Une. 70 •< 

San Pedro Alcantara " 62 « 

1772 San Jnan Bantitta brig. 12 ** 

San Francisco Xavier " 12 ** 

Santa Elena schooner. 

San Carlea mail-ship. 18 ^ 

1773 San Miguel ship of the line. 70 <« 

1776 San Roman ship of the line. 60 << 

San Julian dredging lighter. 

San Salvador de OrU ** 

1776 SantaAgoeda frigate. 46 " 

Santa Catalina Mártir . .brig. 10 " 

1777 SantaCecilia frigate. 46 «* 

1778 SanUkMatildA « 46 «< 

6 
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111$ 8&QtaTerââft .«,,.* Boboaner* 12 guns 

Naestra SftEor* de là O frigate, 40 " 

17S0 Santa Ciar» , ..,.* ** 40 " 

ElBabama .iblp of Üie Uae, 70 ** 

ElVieoto -.... p ..,..8ûliuoîiÊr. U " 

1781 Lft B— (illeglbb on rword) , , „ , - '' 

1782 Borjft.,, ♦ * mail-ahlp. 14 " 

S»n Pedro* . . < . . *receÍTÍng-eliip* 

SoaPftblo.. ..-....,.<„<., *' 

ITSa El M^Lcaüo .sMp of tlie Une. Ill ** 

Conde de RegU . ....... " 114 " 

I/ii Guadalupe . ,,..t«p. .,«*.**... frigate* 40 " 

1787 HeaîGarlofi ..,..dilp of the line. 111 « 

U Gatalïuft. . , . , ..frigate. 44 ** 

1788 SftQ Pedro Alean tarn » .ibîp of tlie line» $4 •* 

Nueitm Señora de ïik Merced ........ .frigate. 40 " 

1789 San Hermenegildo .,,...... .ehip of the Ime, 120 *• 

Atocha................... .........frigate. 40 « 

San Gerónimo, . , , .ibîp of the line. 64 " 

1790 ElTolador , ...brig. 18 •* 

El SoberaBo .Ehip of the line, 74 « 

Einerva ..,,,..,..,.,. .....frigate. 44 « 

Saeta *.,.,,•,,,.*,. .brig, 18 ** 

1791 Dredging ship .... No !• 

** »< 2. 

4 Dredging Hgbteie '^ 1,.2, 3, and4 

El iQfaate Don Pelayo ,...., ,»bip of the lla«» 74 ** 

La Ceres ,.,., .,,., .frigate. 40 *' 

1792 LaGloria., , ♦* 44 •* 

1703 El Principe do AfituriaB. ..... ,ihîp of Ihe line. 120 " 

1794 ÊanAotoûîo., brig. 18 " 

ITSe La AMtrito ,,,,, frigate; 44 '• 
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Forming a total of 

Ships of the line 61 3642 

Trigatee 16 684 

Corvettee 7 . 160 

MaU-Bhips 7 116 

BrigB 9 136 

Schooners U 164 

Beceiving ships 2 

Dredging " 2 

« lighten 6 

ÏÏÏ 4902 

A few years since, the labors at the navy-jard of 
Havapa were resumed; a machine shop was esta- 
blished, and a steamer, a sloop of war, and several 
Bmaller yessels were bnilt; but they were again 
suspended by a royal decree, and the fixed machinery 
and ship-timber were taken to Cadiz. Vessels of the 
station are now only repaired here. The reason 
assigned for this is that ship-building in Gaba 
deprives the labor of the mother country of employ- 
ment.] 
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íbot >tat« oí ¿eological kaowledgo In Cuba — Known taeUl 
mîûeral productions— Coal analyzed— Celebrated mbernl ipr 
— Aüftlytíi of tobacco lauda la the Vuelta de Ab^o.] 
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As Ae shores of the bland of Cuba are cove 
with cays and reefs through more than two-thirda 
of their extent, and the navigable channels lie 
flide of these obstructions, the tme figure of 
island was for a long time nnknown* Its wiJtl 
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3)articxilarl7 between Havana and Batabanó, lias 
T)e€n exaggerated, and it is only since the Hydro- 
graphic bureau at Madrid, the best establishment of 
dts kind in Europe, has pubUahed the labors of Capt. 
Jose del Kio and lieut Ventura Barcaiztegni, that 
its area has been calculated with any degree of 
accuracy. The figure of the Isle of Pines, and of 
the southern coast between the port of Casilda and 
Cape Cruz (inside of the Doce leguas cays), has been 
laid down very diflferently in our several maps. 

Lindeneau, in view of the publications of the Bureau 
previous to 1807, had stated the area of Cuba, without 
the neighboring small islands, to be 2,255 square 
geographical leagues (fifteen to a degree), and 2,318 
with the islands that surround it, which is equivalent 
to 4,102 square maritime leagues of twenty to the 
degree. Senor Ferrer, with somewhat different data, 
does not make it exceed 3,848 square maritime 
leagues. 

In order to give in this work the most exact results 
possible in the present state of astronomical observa- 
tions there, I have induced Senor Bauza, who honors 
me with his friendship, and whose name has be- 
come celebrated through his great and valuable 
labors, to calculate the area in accordance with the 
new map of the island on four sheets, which he will 
«oon complete. This learned geographer has acced- 
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ad to my request^ and fonod (îa June, 1825), the 
enperficiaJ area of Cuba, without the Isle of Pines, 
to be 3,520 square maritime leagne^, and 3,618 with 

that lÊland*' 

By this calculation, which has been twice mad®^ 
it appears that tbe Maud of Cuba is ane^eyenth 
smaller than has been hitherto supposed j that it ifi 
one-third larger than St. Domingo, and only oae- 
eighth smaller than England exclusive of Wales. If 
the entire archipelago of the Antilles poesesaeë an 
area equal to one-half that of Spain, Cuba aloua 
neai'ly equals in superficial extent all the other Greater 
and Lesser Antilles together* Its greatest length 
from Cape San Antonio to Cape Mayai (on a line 
ruoning from W. S* "W. to E. N* E,, and then from 
W-KW. toKS. K, through the island,) is â27 leagnee. 
Its greatest width^ from Maternillo point to the month 
of the river Magdalena, near Tarquino peak (frtmiH 

' TbeoflQciar^Ctuiaro E9tiMlîatÎ0i>"'of 184$ sMsïï the 
ñiúxmEí 

Üüba ,...,.,,„.. ....<.« 94,33a »qusr« tul et:. 

U\cù(P\siU ,».... ../ hl9 " « 

Sit^Olâ squATs mîlc*. 

Wbîcb exûeedfl Señor Bftiiïà's c&lculfttloii far Cuba by 2,553 equa 
mileBi aDâ a 6to limes greater thao Mft^iK]hiiâottâ^ &nd more tha 
ooc-h&lf tliÊ urca of atl ¿be New Eîaglaud alatoa. 
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N. to S.), is 37 leagues. The mean width of the 
island between Havana and Puerto Principe, being 
about four-fifths of its length, is 15 leagues. 

In the most cultivated part, between Havana and 
Batabano, the island is only 8^ leagues across. This 
proximity of the northern and southern shores at 
this point makes the port of Batabano of great im- 
portance both for commerce and for military defence. 
Among the great islands of the globe, that of Java, 
from its shape and area (4,170 square leagues), most 
resenables Cuba. The coast-line of Cuba extends 
520 leagues, of which 280 correspond to the southern 
shore between Cape San Antonio and Cape Maysi.* 

Tliat the territorial power of Cuba, as comparing 
with the rest of the Antilles, may be better seen, we 
present the following table : — 

Extent in sq. Population. Pop. to iq. 

leagues. league. 

Caba according to Bauza, 3,615 715,000 197 

Haïti <" Liodenewi, 2,450 820,000 334 

Jamidca, 460 402,000 874 

/Puerto Rico, 322 225,000 691 

Great AntUlea, 6,847 2,147,000 313 

Leaser Antilles, 940 696.000 740 

Whole Archipelago, 7,787 2,843,000 366 

* The " Cuadro Egtadistico " of 1846 states the shore-line at 
573 leagues, of which 301 correspond to the south, and 272 to the 
north ooast. 
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More than fonr-fiftbs of the land of Cuba is low 
and its surface covered with secondary and fcertîaiy 
formations, throngh ■which grauitic-gneîsj sjenitef M 
and euphotido rocks have proti-uded, ■ 

At présent we have no very exact idea of the 
geognostic character of the country, nor of the iela- 
tive age or nature of its soils- We only know that 
the high eat group of monntains is in the extreme 
southeastern porrion of tlie island, between Cape 
Cruz, Cape Maysi and Holguin. The ridge known 
as the Sierra del Cobrs^ situate northwest of the 
city of St. Jagg de Cuba, is said to be more Üian ■ 
7,600 feet high*' According to this sappositionj the 
hills of this ridge are higher than the Blue Mona- — 
tains of Jamaica, and the peaks of Banquîlloj and | 
Bañaste of St, Domingo, The Sierra de Tíxrjuinú^ 
fifty miles west of the city of St, Jago, bélouga to tíie 
same group with the Si^^rra del Cobré, m 

A chain of hills runs through the island from ■ 
E.S,E- to N-N-W-, approaching the southern coast 



' The Sierra del Cobre îi uopposed bj some traveUer» tú he vXaMQ 
trom the sbore of Jamaica, but most probably It is fnoaj the north- 
ern R)ope of the Blue Mountains. In the first case^ its heîgfai woald 
eicepd ten thoüíaiid feet, suppoamg » refraetidu of oae-twelflii 
Cert&ia it h, ib&t the momnttiias of Jamnictb ore Tlilble frotm th^ 
BUmmii of the hUls of Twqmüio.— Paíríoía Americana^ Vat, íl^>-^ 
p, J82,— H, 
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between Pnerto Principe and Trinidad ; while more 
to the west, toward Alvarez and Matanzas, the 
sierras of Gavilán, Oamarioca, and Madruga ap- 
proach the northern shore. While travelling from 
the month of the river Gnaurabo to Trinidad, I saw 
the hills of San Joan, which form peaks more than 
1,900 feet high, whose slopes incline with great rega- 
laritj to the south. This calcareous group is seen verj 
clearly from Cay de Piedras. The coasts of Jagua 
and Batabano are very low, and I believe there is no 
"hill exceeding 1,275 feet in height, except the Pan of 
Guajaibon, west of the meridian of Matanzas. 

The fiice of the interior of the island is gently 
undulating, like that of England, and is not more 
than 280 to 380 feet above the level of the sea.' 
The objects seen at the greatest distance, and best 
known to navigators, are the " Pan of Matanzas," * 
which is a tcnncated cone like a small monument in 
shape;, the "Arcos de Canasí," which are seen 
between Puerto Escondido and Jaruco, like small 
segments of a circle; the "Table land of Mariel," 

* The Tillage of Ubajaj, aboat fifteen miles distant from Havana, 
S. 250 w.y ¡8 242 feet aboye the sea. The sommit line of Bejucal, at 
the Tayema del Rcy, is 305.7 feet— H. 

• 1,255 feet high. At sea I haye found the " Arcos de Canaai" to 
be 732 feet high.— H. 

6* 
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the " Maiden's Paps," and the " Pan de Gnajaibon." ' 
This level of the limestone formation of Cuba, 
declining toward the northwest, indicates the sub- 
marine nnion of these rocks with the similar low 
lands of the Bahama Islands, Florida, and Yuca- 
tan. 

As observation has been limited to Havana and 
its immediate neighborhood, we should not be sur- 
prised at the profound ignorance displayed in 
relation to the geognosy of the Sierra del Oobre. 
Don Francisco Ramirez, a traveller, who had been a 
pupil of Proust, and was well versed in tlie chemical 
and mineralogical sciences, informed me that the 
western part of the island is granitic, and that he 
had found there gneiss and primitive slate. From 
these granitic formations have probably arisen the 
alluvial sands mixed with gold which were worked 
with so much zeal during the early years of the 
conquest, to the great misfortune of the natives, and 
vestiges of them are still found in the rivers of 
Holguin and Escambray; these alhivial sands are 
found generally in the vicinity of Villa Clara, Santi 
Espíritu, Puerto Principe, Bayamo, and the Bay of 

* 2484 feet high. Further west, on the northern coast, we have the 
" Sierra de loe Órganos/' and *' Sierra de Roaario/^ and on the BQathem 
coast, the " Sierra de Rio Puerca*'— H. 
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Ñipe.' Perhaps the abundance of copper spoken of 
by the canquiatadorea of the sixteenth century, at 
w^hich time the Spaniards observed the natural 
productions of America better than they did in 
Bubsequent ages, is due to the formations of horn- 
blende slate, and slate de transition^ mixed with 
diorite and euphotide rocks analogous to those I 
found in the hills at Guanabacoa. 

The central and western parts of the island contain 
two formations of compact limestone; one with 
sandy clay, and the other with gypsum. The first 
of these presents (I will not say from its relative 
age, or its superposition, which I do not know, but 
from its composition and appearance) some similarity 
xvith the formation of the Jura. It is white or of a 
light yellow ochre color, brittle, sometimes conchoidal 

^ This fiappodtîon of ancient riches is not onlikelj, and if we 

'Gronder at ttie small product of the gold washings in our days in 

^IJaba and St Domingo, at the same places where, in former times, 

^^nsiderable sums were found, we should remember that in Brazil, 

^^he yield of the gold washings has fallen from 6,600 kilogrammes 

^o less than 595, between the years 1760 and 1820. The lumps of 

^^Id, several pounds in weight, which haye been found in our days, 

So Florida and the two Carolinas, demonstrate the primitive richnesB 

^Df the entire valley of the Antilles, between the island of Guba and 

^e Appalachian chain ; but it is natural that the yield of the gold 

^washings should diminish with much greater rapidity than that of the 

irorking of subterraneous veins. — H. 
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and sometimos smootli, and liée in verj thin layers 
with nodules of pyrogeneotifl Bilex, often hollow 
(Rio Canimar, two leagues east of Matanzas), and 
petríficatíouB of pectén, cardites, terrebratules, and 
madrépores, which are not so much dispersad 
thjough the mass as gathered in banke* I found no 
layers of petrified oolites, bnt there were porous and 
almost hollow strata, between the potrero of Count 
de Mopox and the port of Batabaniî, similar to tha 
ipongy strata presented by the Jurassic limeetone at 
Francoüia, near Dondorf^ Pegnitz, and Tuoibach* 
Yellow cav^emous strata^ with holes, from three ta 
four inches diameter, alternate with others, entirely 
compact and less abundant in petrifactions*' 

The chain of hills which bonnda the Talley of 
Guinea upon the north, uniting with the hills of 
Camoa and the '* Tetas de Managua," appertain to the 
Becond variety, which is of a reddish white color, 
and almost lithographic, like the Jurassic limestone at 
Papenlieim- The compact and the cavernous strata 
contain brown, oehreona veins of iron, and perhaps i 
the red soil so esteemed by the coflTee planters, arises 
from the decomposition of some of these superficial 



' As tbü western portion of th« island boa u^ deep ftesarot^ tliii 
Rltertialitin îa obserTed wbile ÉraTelUng froca Havana to Balábase j 
tiw di^tper itrata crop out witii aa ÎDcliaatioii of 3XP to 4Q0 ^;^ ^ 
ene Ddf'aüocfl.^H. 
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lajeiB of 'oxidized iron, mixed with silica and day 
or with a red sandy marl lying npon the limestone.* 
All this formation I shall call Güines limestone, to 
^stingnish it from another much more modem for- 
mation in the hills of San Jnan, near Trinidad ; whose 
peaks remind me of the limestone mountains of 
Caripe, in the yicinity of Oumaná. It contains also 
great caverns near Matanzas and Jaruco. I have not 
learned that any fossil bones have been found in 
them. This frequency of caverns, in which the 
rains accumtdate and the brooks disappear, some- 
times causes great disasters.* I believe the gypsum 
of Cuba is not found in the tertiary, but in the 
secondary formations. It is worked in many places 
east of Matanzas, at San Antonio do los Baños, 
where it contains sulphur, and in the cays off San 
Juan de los Bemedios. 

We should not confound with this Güines (Jurassic) 
limestone, sometimes porous and sometimes compact, 
another formation, so modem, that we may believe 
it still grows in our own time, I speak of the conglo- 
merate limestone which I have observed in the cays 
or small islands lining the coast between Batabano 
and the Bay of Jagua, south of the Zapata swamp, 

* Sand and iron-«and.— H. 

'▲s in the case of the rain of the old tobacoo mills of the royal 
Qo&opoly.— H. 
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principallj on Cay Bonito, Oaj Flamencoç and Cay 
de Piedras* By tlie soundingaj we know that theée 
îu-e rocks rising preeipitotiBly twenty or thirty 
fathoms from the bottom. Some are level with the 
sea, and others rise tVoin one and a half to two feet 
above the surface. Sharp fragmenté of white coral 
and ahelli (cellularia), two or three cubic mebea in 
eke and cemented with grains of qnart^-sand^ are 
there found. All the inequalities of these Tocks are 
covered with made earth, in which j with a lens^ we 
can distîngiiiâh nothing but detritus of sbellâ and 
coral. This tci'tîary formatiou correspondsi without 
& donbtj to that of the coasts of Cumaná, Carthagena, 
and the Gran Terre de )a Guadalupe, of which L 
have spoken in my geognostic view of South America* 
Messieurs Ohamisao and Guaimard have lately 
thrown much light upon the formation of the coral 
islands of the southern seas. While we see at 
Havana, at tlte toot of the Punta fort, upon the 
shore of caTernoua rocks/ covered with verdant 

' Tbe iurfiióG of thêsit ibore&, lilanlce&ed and worn bj thé waros^ 
pred&ots cooicftt mcalñeatLOna emh as are found in 1&T& cttrreQl& 
The change of color cutiBed hf the waters h Uns effect of mmigsñew, 
tlie pre«eii£e of whîeh is kaowti ft-om the dütrítos. Aa the tea eaten 
tbe Qssares of the rook and a eaTern at tho base of the Morro CiMlâ, 
il compreflsea the air and foroe» it oat with an oie&raordinary QDiae, 
wfaîeh explamfl the pbetiomeaon of the ro&rlng banks bo well known 
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«foe« and Kyîng polipfers, large masses of madrepore, 
and other lithophite corals, enclosed in the texture 
of the rock, th'ere is reason to admit that all this 
limestone rock of which the island of Cuba is in 
great part composed, is the effect of an uninterrupt- 
ed operation of nature through the action of organic 
productive forces and partial destruction, and which 
continues in our time in the bosom of the ocean. 
But this appearance of recent formation soon disap- 
pears, when we leave the shore, or when wo remem- 
ber the series of coral rocks which the formations of 
different epochs enclose, the muschelkalk, the lime* 
stone of the Jura, and the ccUccdre groasier of Paris. 
The same coral rocks of the Punta castle are found 
in the highest mountains in the interior of the coun- 
try, accompanied by petrifactions of bivalve shells, 
very different from those which at present exist on 
the shores of the Antilles. Without wisliing to 
assign with certainty to the limestone formation of 
Güines a determinate place in the scale of forma- 
tions, I entertain no doubt as to the relative antiquity 
of this rock with the conglomerate limestone of the 
cays, situate south of Batabani, and east of the Isle 
of Pines. The globe has experienced great revolu- 
tions between the epochs of these two formations, 

^ navigatoTB between Jamaica and San Joan de I^caragaa, and 
ti««r tbe iBlaad ci St Andrew.-— H. 
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one of which containg the great caverns of Matant 
and the other is daily augmented bj the accumula- 
tioa of fragments of coral and quartz sand- The 
latter of theee fonriatioiia seems to rest on the south 
part of Cuba, sometimes on the Güines (juraasic) 
limestone, as in the Jardinillos, and at othem (toward 
Cape Croz) immediately upon the primitive rock* 
In the IjCBser Antilles the coral has covered the 
vol cao ic products. 

Many of the cajs of Cuba contain fresh watei^ ^d 
I have found excellent water in the centre of Cay de 
Piedras. l\Tien we remember how extremely email 
these islands are, we can hardly believe that those 
ponds of fresh water are rain water that has not 
evaporated, Ferliapa they arise from a submarine 
communication between the limestone formation of 
the shore, and that which has served as a base (or 
the collection of the lîthophîtes: so that the fresh 
water of Cuba rises by hydrostatic pressure through 
the coral rock of the cays, as is the case in the bay 
of Jagua, where fountains spring forth in the ealfc 
water, and are the report of the Manatí. 

East of Havana -the secondary lV>r!uations are 
traversed by Syenite and Euphotidc rocks, grouped 
in a siugnlar manner. The southern side of the bay^ 
as well as the northern (the hills of the Morro and 
Cabana), arc of jorasaic limestone ; but on the eaet- 
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^m side of the two arms — Gnanabacoa and Guasa- 

l)acoa, the entire formation 13 de tranaitian. Pass- 

:îng southward, we find syenite near Marimelena, 

<<M>mpo6ed in a large degree of hornblende, and in part 

decomposed with a little qnartz, and a reddish white 

deldspar, which is sometimes crystallized. This bean- 

-tiful syenite, whose masses incline to the northwest, 

4iltemates twice with serpentine, and the intercalated 

«trata of this stone is seventeen or eighteen feet thick. 

Further south toward Regla and Guanabacoa, 

there is no syenite, and the entire surface is covered 

with serpentine, in hills from 200 to 250 feet high, 

running from east to west. This rock is much 

fissured, its exterior being of a bluish brown color, 

covered with detritus of manganese, and the interior 

of leek or asparagus green traversed by small veins 

of asbestos. It contains neither granite nor liorn- 

T)lende, but metallized diallage is disseminated through 

Ihe mass. The serpentine breaks sometimes in leaves, 

isometimes in scales, and this was the first instance 

of my finding metallized diallage within the tropics. 

Many of the pieces of serpentine have magnetic 

poles, and others have a texture so homogeneous, 

and so firm a polish, that from a distance they may 

Tw mistaken for pitchstone, (pechstein). It is desi- 

^rable that these beautiful masses should be used in 

^e arts as is done in many places in Germany. 
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Approaching Guanabacoa, the serpentine is found 
traverBed bj veia* twelve or fourteen inches thick, 
filled with fibrous qnartZj amethystj and rich mam- 
milated stalactiibrm ebalcedony; perhaps chryso- 
praee will gome day be found with them. Aid on g 
these Yeins some copperiah pyrites appear, which 
ane said to be mixed with an argentiferous grey 
copper ore. I found no vestiges of Üiis grey copper 
ore, and it is probably metaHized diallage, which, 
for ages have given the hills of Gttanabacoa the 
reputation of containing much gold and silver. 
Petroleum exndes in some places through the 
fissures in the serpentine.* SpHngs are frequent 

' Axe thare In the b&j of HftraQ4 otber petrolctua spriags th^a 
thùm of Gahnabatioa, or sàould we ioppoae that the liqaid betun, 
used hf Scboatiau Ovampo» ia 15ÛS, when be cai^encd hit Teiedi 
here* have becowie dry Î U was ihiB that atlracieâ the altcntîoïi of 
Ocampi) to the port of HavaQa} when ho gave U the name of 
" Puerto de Carenaii'' II îb uîd that abaodaut petroUam 8prÎDg9 
have been fouod In the eaatern part of tha îfiland» between Uolgitln 
and Maytrt, una on the ihorcs of SL Jago de Cnba. A sm&U üliM, 
Slgtiapar haa recentlj been fonnci, near Point Hioaooe, which 
pre&enta to the eje eolid, terreoRs petroleíiai only ] fhia mass recall* 
to the mtad Üie asphalt am of Talorbe^ In the LlmesloOË of Ihe Íat%* 
Doc» the lerppotiîïiï formation of the Guanabas oa rtcur în the Ruby 
hill, near Bahia Honda Î The hina of Regla and Guaaabaooa 
present I o the boUni^^ at the feet of rojal paltnf^ Xatr^fft 
pftndurftefgUa ; £. lategtrrimft ' Jneq ; X. fragrans ^ Pt*tÍTéría 
alliacîa^ Plsonîa lorantholde^ ^ Lantana involuonitii | Encella 
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there, the water of which contains a little snlphuret- 
ed hydrogen and deposits oxide of iron. The baths 
of Bareto are very agreeable, but their temperature 
is very nearly that oí the atmosphere. The geognos- 
tic constitution of that group of serpentine is worthy 
of particular attention from its isolation, its veins, 
its connection with the syenite, and its elevation 
through formations filled with petrified shells. 

A feldspar, with base of soda (compact feldspar), 
forms, with diallage, the euphotido and serpentine 
rocks; with hypersthene it forms hypersthenite; with 
hornblende, diorite ; with augite, dolerite and basalt ; 
and with granite, eclogite. These five rocks dis- 
persed throughout the globe, charged with oxidized 
iron and mixed with sphene, have in all probability 
a similar origin. In the euphotides two formations 
are easily distinguishable ; one wanting hornblende, 
even when it alternates with hornblende rocks (Joria 
in Piedmont, Eegla in Cuba), and abounding in pure • 
serpentine, metallized diallage, and sometimes jasper 
(Tuscany, Saxony); and the other heavily charged 

HtfinentoBa; Ehretia hayanensis; Cordia globosa ;_ GonvolvaliiB 
pinnatifldas; G. oalycinns; Bignonia lepidota; Lagascea mollis 
Car.; Malpighia cubends; Triopteris lucida; Zanthoxylum ; Pt«- 
rota ; Myrtos tnberculata ; MarlsciiB havaneosia ; Andropogon av^ 
naceos Schrad. ; Olyra latifolia ; Chloris ornciata ; and a large 
Inmber of Banisteria, whose gilded flowers adorn the scene. — See 
our FtortUa Ouba innUa, in the JVbo. Oenera Spec—M. 
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with hornblende often giving way to dioritej withc 
jâfiper, îa layers, and sometimes containing rich 
veins of copper {Silesia, MiiBsînet in Piedmont:, Pyre- 
nees, Parapara !n Venezuela^ Copper moiintaing of 
Western America). Tliis last-named formation of 
the enpliotides is that which, from its mixtnre with 
diori te, blenda vátíi hyporsthenite, in which, in Scot- 
land and Norway, strata of true serpentine is some- 
times fonnd. No volcanic rocks of a more recent 
epoch, as^ for example, trachytes, Bolerite, and baaalt, 
have been discovered in the island of Cuba ; and I 
am not awar& if there are any in the other Great 
AntilleSj wliose geo^ostic constitution differs esâen- 
tially from that of the series of limestone and volcanic 
islands, that extends from the island of Trinidad to 
the Virgin Isles* 

Earthquakes are much less disastrous in Onba 
than in Puerto Rico and Haiti^ and are exjserienced 
most in the eastern part- between Cape Maysi, St. 
Jago de Cuba, and Puerto Principe. Perhaps there 
extends toward those regions some lateral action 
from the great fissure wliich is believed to extend 
across the granitic tongue of land between Port au 
Prince and Cape Tiburón (in St, Domingo), in which 
entire mountains were sunk in 17T0.' The cavem- 



* Dtipnget, în the *' IH»rîo de Miow," vot I p. 6S. wid Ldopold de 
Buch. Vhy. Beaehr tîer Cjiuar. lmo]û., 1825, p. 401— H, 
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Oils texture of the limestone formations which I haye 

just described, the great inclination of its strata, the 

amall width of the island, the frequent absence of 

tarées in the plains, and the proximity of the moun 

tttiiiB, where they form an elevated chain near the 

southern coast, may be considered as the principal 

CMtuses of the want of rivers, and of the absence of 

XKioiatnre which are experienced, particularly in the 

'^eatem part of Cuba. In this respect Haiti, Jamaica, 

^und many other of the Lesser Antilles which have 

"v-olcanic peaks covered with woods, are much more 

gifted by nature. 

The lands most celebrated for their fertility are 
XJiOse of the districts of Jagua, Trinidad, and Mariel. 
TXhe valley of Güines owes its reputation in this 
:^*espect entirely to its artificial irrigation by means 
^::>f canals. Notwithstanding the absence of deep 
^^ivers and the unequal fertility of the soil, the island 
^Df Gaba presents on every hand a most varied and 
'^ï^eeable country from its undulating character, its 
^ver-springing verdure, and the variety of its vegeta- 
^fcle formations. Two kinds of trees with large flexible 
^smd shining leaves, five species of palms (the Koyal 
';^alni, or Oreodoxia regia, the Coco comun, the Coco 
^îrispa, the Coripha miraguama, and the C. marí- 
tima), and small bushes, ever laden with flowers, 
«dom the hills and vales. The Cecropia peltata 
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marks the humid placee, and we might believe that 
the entiro island was orlgiimllj a foregt of palms 
and wild lime, and orange trees. These last, wUch 
have a sraall frnit, are probably anterior to the 
árríral of the Europeans/ who carried there the 
agnmd of the gardens, which rarely e:£ceed tan or 
fifteen feet in height. 

The lime and the orange do not usiially grow 
together, and when the now settlers dear the land 
they diatingnîeh the quality of the soil according aa 
it bears one or other of these social plants ; and the 
BOÜ that bears the orange is preferred to' that which 
prodncea the small lime. In a country where the 
operations of the engar plantations have Eot been so 
well perfected that they need no other fuel than the 
iagasê^ this progressive destruction of the small 
elumps of wood is a real calamity- Hie arid nature 
of the soil is increased in proportion as it as stripped 
of the trees wUch serve to shield it from the hot rays 
of th^ sun, and whose leaves radiating their caloric 

* Thé wen-ínfarmed înhabitanU state, wîtb prídc, iktt the enlti- 
Tftted orftoge brought ùorn Ama preacrrêâ its úm ftnd aU the pro- 
perties of Ha fruit wbco it becomes wild, (This ûîso is thç opîaîoii 
of B^ïïoT Gallcflio.--" Traité da Citraa/^ p, 32). The Brftiili&iw do 
not âonU that the Bman bitter oraoge, whieb beart the name of 
naranjo do terra, ^ña i& found wild far from the haHtatîoïiB> is of 
Amerlcati uTlgln^—CaidcUughU Trapeh in SúUih ^meH«% VOL 1. 
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against an ever clear sky, cause a precipitation of the 
watery vapor from the cooled air. 

Among the few rivers worthy of notice, we may cite 
that of Güines, the waters of which it was intended, in 
1798, to turn into the canal fpr light draught naviga- 
tion, that was to have crossed the island under the 
meridian of Batabano ; the Almendares or Chorrera, 
whose waters are carried to Havana by the zwnja de 
AntondU; the Cauto, north of the city of Bayamo; 
the Maximo, which rises east of Puerto Principe ; 
the Sagua la Grande, near Villa Clara ; the Palmas, 
which empties into the sea opposite to Cay Galindo ; 
the smaller rivers of Jaruco and Santa Cruz, between 
Guanabo and Matanzas, which are navigable for some 
miles from their mouths, and facilitate the embarca- 
tion of sugar; the San Antonio, which, like many 
others, disappears in the caverns of the limestone 
rock ; the Guaurabo, west of the port of Trinidad ; 
and the Galafre, in the fertile Filipinas district, 
emptying into the Bay of Cortes. 

The southern side of the island is most abundant in 
springs, where, from Jagua to Point Sabina, a dis- 
tance of forty-six leagues, the country is a continuous 
swamp. The abundance of water that filtrates 
through the fissures of the stratified rock is so great, 
that from the hydrostatic pressure, springs are found 
in the sea at ^me distance from the coast 
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The Iimds in the district af KaTana are not the 
most fertile, and the few sugar plantations that were 
near the capital ha^e been turned into grazing farmB, 
and heldâ of corn and forage, tha demand for the 
city making them very profitable, Agricnlturista in 
Cab a recognize two clasBea of land which are often 
fonnd intermixed like the squares of a ch^iâ-board ; 
the black or brown soil, wliich is argillaceouB, and 
highly charged with sooty exhalationSi and the red 
land, which íb a strong soil and mixed with oxide of 
iron- Although the black land is generally preferred 
for tlie cnltivation of the sugar cane, because it pr^ 
serves its moisture better, and the red land for the 
coflÀâe tree, yet many sugar plantations have been 
made in the red lands. 



[Note, The geology of Cuba is still very imper- 
fectly known, no systematic axamination of its bi3Jv 
face having been made, and tlie board appointed to 
compile the "Cuadro Estadistico" of 18é0 stated» 
that in regard to this portion of their labors thej 
could do little more than reproduce the remarks 
accompanying the *' Cuadro" of 1827, BoÊÎdes the 
observations of Baron Humboldt, Don Francisco 
Ramirez, aod Don Bamon de la Sagra have been 
the principal scientiñc writers on this subject; the 
former having travelled through a portion of the east* 
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em department, early in the present century, and 
the latter having resided several years previous to 
1833, at Havana, where ho was director of the 
Botanic Garden. From these sources we obtain the 
following information in relation to its mineral 
resources. 

Odd, — ^During the earlier years of settlement gold 
washings and mines were worked by native Indians, 
and Pedro Mártir de Angleria, one of the most learn- 
ed of the early historians of America, states that 
Cuba was more rich in gold than St. Domingo. The 
knowledge of the mines has been lost, though one is 
said to exist near Trinidad ; but small quantities of 
gold are still washed out from the sands of the rivers 
Damuji and Caonao, emptying into the bay of Jagua, 
the Sagua la Grande and Agabama, near the Escam- 
bray hills, the Saramaguacan, running into tlie bay 
of Nuevitas, and brooks in the vicinity of Holguin, 
Bayamo and Nipe. It is said to have been found 
formerly near San Juan de los Kemodios. 

Sü'üieT has been found in combination with copper 
near Villa Clara, yielding seven and a half ounces to 
the hundred pounds of oro. 

Qttieksilver is said to have been extracted in 
former times from the arid savannas of the Copey 
hacienda, near San Juan de los Homedios. 

Copper abounds through a great part of the island, 
7 
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and more tban one Imndred mines have b€en enter- 
ed, in accordance witli the law, at tbe Treasury de- 
par tnient^ thoiigli but few of them are worked at 
present. The ores of those near St. Jago de Cuba 
have yielded at one time seventy-five per cent» of 
copper. 

Irmi has been found in several places, among 
which are îinera Fiüpina, Bahia Honda, Jarucoj 
Villa Clara, San ti Espíritu» Holguin, St, Jago de 
Cuba, and Baracoa. An analysis of a vein near St 
Jago de Cuba yielded twenty-six per cent, of metal. 

Phtmha^o 18 found in combination with iron, near 
SL Jago de Cuba. 

Cûpperas îs also found in the same ricinity. 

Antimmiyy with Le^ul^ iâ said to exist near Hol- 
gnin. 

Tale and Amianikm exist in the vicinity of Trini- 
dad j Hoi gui n, and Banti Espíritu. 

Ochre is Ibuod at Manzanillo, St, Jago de Cabs, 
Santa Maria del Eosario, and Gnaoabaeoa. 

Ckromê. — Deposits of this pigment have been 
worked near Holguin. 

Uhalh exists at MHn:zanillo3 and near Moron. 

i}rmâstône and WfieMune^ m great yarieties, ar 
fonnd at Nueva Filipina, and in many places in the 
eastern part, of the isliind, 

Co€A has been often sought, but hitherto withou 
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snccess. Yeins of solidified asphaltnm {hetun) exist in 
many places. Several analyses have been made of 
this substance ; that of Goanabacoa, near Havana, 
giving— 

Volatfle matter .' 63 

Carbon 35 

Ashes and reddaam 2 

100 

It bnms with great flame and smoke, but cakes 
very much, and leaves a light, bulky coke. Its spe- 
dfic gravity is 1.14. Specimens from the veins near 
Guanabo were analyzed by Señor Sagra, in 1828, 
giving— 

Volatile matter . 28 

Carbon 60 

Ashes and residnum 12 

100 
Specific grayity, 1.18. 

Marble is found in great abundance in many 
places. 

Loadstone exists also in large quantities. 

Moulding aand^ of fine quality, abounds in Nueva 
Filipina. 

Mineral springs are found in many parts of the 
island, some of which have great renown among the 
inhabitants for their sanative properties. The most 
celebrated 'are the following: 
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San Di^go^ forty leagacs S. W. from Harana* The 
water of the two Bprioga, Tigre^ and Tet/ij}ladû, com<» 
from the earth with a temperature of 95^ Far, Their 
analysis by Seaor Eateves gave to one pound of 
water, 0.46 grains eulphureted hydrogen, 10»5 sul- 
phate of Ume, 1, hydrochlorate of magnesia, and 
li carbonate of magneaia, 

Jifaâniça^ fifteen league S.E- from Havana. The 
water is of lower temperature than that of San Diego, 
but similar in its qualitiea, 

Guanabacouy one leaguô from Ha%- ana. There are 
several epringa here : tliat of Tmrmo being eimQâr 
to the waters of Madruga ; ^am de la (hiidma^ of 
like qualitieëj but more highly charged with sul- 
phureted hydrogen; the water of the Af^r well 
(& mAúúm4>)^ âo called from its amber taste and odor, 
is esteemed as a stomachic tonic ; the baths of ¿or^ 
r^ E»pañol^ Cassanova^ &c», are highly recom- 
mended. Ko analysis has been made of these waters, 
but they are all more or le93 charged with magnesia, 
nitre, and oxide of iron. 

Mayajig^m^ nineteen leagues from San Juan de los 
Eemedios. Tlie water of this spring haa a rery great. 
local' reputation. It presents the phenomenon of 
being about fifteen degrees warmer in the momiE 
and evening than at other hours* 

&tmdalfqM\ sixteen leagues from Santi Eâpiritn 
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not analyzed, but similar to the waters of Gaana- 
bacoa. 

CmavQiro^ two and a half leagues from Puerto 
Principe. The water is highly charged with iron, 
and being very tonic, is highly esteemed. 

The waters of several streams in Cuba are reputed 
to possess mineral qualities, and to produce medi- 
cinal effects upon bathers. 

We dose this imperfect view of the geology and 
mineral resources of Cuba with the following analysis 
of some of the celebrated Tobacco lands, as given by 
i>on Bamon de la Sagra. 

San Diego de los Baños, two localities : — 

Organic matter 18.40 23.20 

Sîlîca 70.80 68.20 

Lime 0.40 4.60 

Alúmina 0.40 vestigca. 

Oxide of iron 10.00 4.00 

100.00 100.00 

Suelta de Abajo^ two localities : 

Organic matter 9.60 4.60 

Silica 86.40 90.80 

Lime 0.00 vostiges. 

Alumina 0.68 3.4Ô 

0]âdeofiron 1.92 1.20 

1.40 0.00 

100.00 100.00 
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General remtirka — Medn temperaturi?— M«aiis of heat and cold — 
Summer sûlatice — FccuUaritieâ of winter — CompEU^d with Macad 
and Rio Janeiro — Fires not needed — Hail — ^General remarki 
— Atiümallos of vegetation— Tbe pine of Cuba— identity witli that 
of Meïko— ^Temp<^ratu^e in the ínterior and at Havaua— Comparl- 
SOQ with Cumatiá— Icê— Snow oeror aoen La Cub*— Siwîdea ehaagei 
at HavaQa — Intt^oiiil h<^at of the earth — Oscinutbna of ibermonie^ 
tet and Imrometer connected— Baromûtrlcal altitudM^HurricAiiei. 
— [NoTK,-*HurrioaEet of 1S44 and 1845— Rain gango and Hygro- 
mekr^AtmaFpherical pheaomena — Cloudy and faif dayt — Effect 
of climate on yegotation.] 

The climate of Havana h that wliicli corresponds 
to the extreme limit of the torrid zone ; it is a tropical 
climate, in which the unequal distribution of heat 
through the varioue eeasons of the year présagea the 
trauëition to the climates of the temperate zone. 

Calcutta (N, lat. 22" 34'), Canton (N, iat âS^ 8'), 
Macao (N. Iat m' 12 ), Havana (N. Iat. 23^ B% and 
Eio Janeiro (8. Iat ^2"" 54*), are places whose 
location at the level of the ocean and near the 
tropics of Cancer and Capricorus being e^ni-dls— 
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tant firom Üie equator, makes them of the greatest 
importance in the study of meteorology. This science 
can advance only by the determination of certain 
numerical dements^ which are the indispensable 
basis of the laws we wisli to discover. As the 
appearance of vegetation on the confines of the 
torrid zone and under the equator is tJie same, we 
are accustomed vaguely to confomid the climates of 
the zones comprised between the 0° and 10°, and 15® 
and 23° of latitude. The region of the palm, the 
banana, and tlie arborescent grasses, extends far 
beyond the tropics, but we should err in applying 
the result of our observations on the limit of the 
torrid zone, to the phenomena we may observe 
in the plains under the equator. 

It is important to establish first, in order to correct 
these errors, the means of temperature for the year 
and the months, as also the oscillations of the 
thermometer at different stations under the parallel 
of Havana ; and by an exact comparison with other 
places equally distant from the equator, Rio Janeiro 
and Macao, for example, to demonstrate that the 
great decline of temperature which has been observed 
in Cuba, is owing to tlie descent and irruption of the 
masses of cold air which flow from the temperate 
zones toward the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn. 

The mean temperature of Havana, as shown by 
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ezoelleiit obaervatioiui mide tibrong^ four yisn^ k 
S5^7 centigrade (78^96 Fatooheit)» being only V 
C. (8^6 F.) lower than that of the regiooe of 
America under the equator. The proximity of the 
sea increases the mean temperatore of tíie eoaate, baft 
in ¿he interior of the island, where the narfliem 
winds penetrate with equal force, and where the 
land has the slight elevation of 260 &et, the mean 
temperatore does not exceed SM^ 0« (78^4 F.), whieh 
is not greater than that of Oairo and all Lower E^gypL 

The difference between the mean temperatore ci 
the hottest month and that of the oddest is H"" 0. 
(21°.6 F.) in Havana, and 8^ 0. (14^4 F.) in the 
interior, while at Comaná, it is barelj S"" 0. (5^.4 
F.) July and August, which are the hottest 
months attain in Cuba a mean temperature of 28^.8 
0. (83^8 F.), and perhaps even 29^.6 0. (86\ 1 R), 
as under the equator. 

The coldest months are December and January ; 
their mean temperature is 17° 0. (62''.6 F.) in the 
interior of the island, and 21"* 0. (69'*.8 F.), in 
Havana, that is, from 5° C. to 8° 0. (9° F,), (14*^.4 
F.) less than during the same months under the 
equator, but yet 3° C. (6'*.4 F.) higher than that of the 
hottest month in Paris. 

As regards the extremes touched by the centigrade 
thermometer in the shade, the same fact is obeerved 
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near the limits <^ the torrid zone that characterizes 
the regions nearer the equator (between O*' and 10® 
of north and south latitude) ; a thermometer which 
had been observed in Paris at 38°.4 (101° F.), does 
not rise at XJumaná above 33° (91°.4 F.) ; at Vera 
Oruz it has touched 32° (89°.6 F.), but once in 
thirteen years. At Havana, during three years, 
(1810-1812), Senor Ferrer found it to oscillate only 
between 16° and 30° (61° and 86° F.). Senor 
Robredo, in his manuscript notes, which I have in 
my possession, cites as a notable event that the 
temperature in 1801 rose to 34°.é (94° F.), while in 
Paris, according to the interesting investigations of 
Mons. Arago, the extremes of temperature between 
36°.7 and 38° (97°.9 and 100°.4: F.) have been 
reached four times in ten years, (1793-1803.) 

The great proximity of the days on which the sun 
passes the zenith of those places situate near the 
limit of the torrid zone, makes the heat at times 
very intense upon the coast of Cuba, and in all those 
places compr ised betwee iuthe parall e ls of 20° and 
23^°, not jo much as _reg«^^B fí^^^v^ m/^^»W as for a 
term of a few days. In ordinary years the thermo- 
meter never rises in August above 28° or 30° 0. 
(82°.4: or 86° F.), and I have known the inhabL 
tants complain of excessive heat when it rose to 31° 
0.(8r.SF.) 

7* 



15é humboldt'b cuba. 

It selâom happens in winter that the temperature 
falls to 10° or 12° C. (60° to 58°,6 F.), but when the 
north wincL prevaJls for several weeks, bringing the 
cold air of Canada, ice is sometimes formed at night, 
in the interior of the island, and in the plain near 
Havana. From the observations of Messrs. Wells 
and Wilson, we may suppose that this effect is 
produced by the radiation of caloric when the 
thermometer stands at 6° 0. (41° F.), and even 9° 0, 
(48°.2 F.) above zero. This formation of a thick ice 
very near the level of the sea, is more worthy the 
attention of naturalists from the fact, that at 
Caraccas (10° 31' N. lat), at an elevation of 300 
feet, the temperature of the atmosphere has never 
fallen below 11° C. (41°.8 F.) ; and that yet nearer 
to the equator we have to ascend 8,900 feet to see ice 
form. We also observe that between Havana and 
St. Domingo, and between Batabano and Jamaica, 
there is a difference of only 4° or 5° of latitude, and 
yet, in St. Domingo, Jamaica, Martinique, and 
Guadalupe, the minimum temperature in the plains 
is from 18°.6 to 20^6 O. (65°.3 to 68°.9 F.) 

It will be interesting to compare the climate of Ha- 
vana with that of Macao and Rio de Janeiro, one simi- 
larly situated near the northern extreme of the torrid 
zone, but on the eastern shore of Asia, and the other 
near the southern limit of the torrid zone, on the 
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eastern shore of America. The means of temperature 
ctt Rio Janeiro are deduced from three thousand five 
Imndred observations made by Senor Benito Sanchez 
Dorta ; those of Macao from twelve hundred observa- 
tions which the Abbé Kichenet has kindly sent me. 



MCAD. 


Harana, 
N. Ut 88* 9'. 


Ifacao, 
N. Ut. 22* 12'. 


Rio Janeiro, 
8.Ut.l2'M'. 


?or the year, 


780.26 F. 


730.94 F. 


740.30 P. * 


" " hottest month. 


830.84 P. 


830.12 F. 


800.96 P. 


« « coldest *« 


690.98 F. 


610.88 F. 


68O P. 



The climate of Havana, notwithstanding the 
frequent prevalence of north and northwest winds, 
Î8 warmer than either that of Macao or Eio 
Janeiro. The first named of these places is some- 
^what cold, because of the west winds which prevail 
^ong the eastern shores of the great continent The 
proximity of very broad stretches of land, covered 
^th mountains and high plains, makes the distribu- 
tion of heat through the months of the year, more 
unequal at Macao and Canton, than in an island 
'bordered by sea-shores upon the west, and on the 
north by the heated waters of the Gulf Stream. Thus 
it is that at Canton and Macao the winters are much 
more severe than at Havana. 

The mean temperatures of December, January, 
Pebmary, and March, at Canton, in 1801, were be- 
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tween 15^ and 17^3 (59° and Ôâ^'F,); at Mucaa, 
between 16^,0 and 20*^ (61^9 and 08^ R); while at 
Havana tliey were generally betwoeo 21*^ and M^,3 
(09'*.8 and 75*^*7) ; yet the latitnde of Kacao is one 
degree soutli of tLat of Harana, and the latter city 
and Can ton are on tlie samo parallelj with a difi'er- 
ence of one mile» a little more or lesa. But altliongh 
Ihe isothermal lines, or lines of eqnal beat, are 
convex toward the pole in tíie âyêiem úf dimates 
of Eoêtefm Asiu^ as alBoin the m/st-em of dimcUêë of 
&êiem AfnericOj tliirwld on the same geographical 
parallel is greater in Asia/ The Abbé Ricbenet, 
who ns£?d the excellent mammum and Tmmmum 
thermometer of Six, baa observed it to fall even to 
8^3 and 5° (38° and 41° R), in the nine years, froni 
1806 to 1814. 

At Canton^ the thermometer sometimes falls to 
0^ 0. (89*=* P,)j and from the radiation of caloric, ice 
is formed on the roofe of the honses. Although 
this excessive cold never last more than one day, 
the Engli&h merchanta residing at Canton light fires 

' The difTerenoe of climate \s bo great on tbe eastern and wc«lern 
thoTes of tbo old continent, that in Cdototi, fat 23 -J', the metii 
imnüiií tcmpumturii h 22^,9 (6S'^.2 F*), wbilo ot Santa Cm* di 
TeDerlfTe, IaL 23^. 2&, It \a 23<^.8 (74^^.8 F,, aoGordlug to Buúh mnd 
Siíaülar. Oaütoa, flituate upon an «oateni ooaatf o^joja a núuiU 
neatal cllmntq. Te^e^ílfe a au iúnuá oear Iba wentem eoasi of 
Alïlca.— IL 
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during the months of November, December, and 
January, while at Havana fires are never needed. 

Hail of large size ireqnentlj falls in the Asiatic coon- 
tries round Canton and in Macao, while at Havana 
fifteen years will pass without a single fall of haiL 
In all three of these places the thermometer will some- 
times stand for hours between 0° and 4° C. (32® and 
39°.7F.); yet notwithstanding (which seems to me 
more strange), it has never been known to snow; and 
although the temperature &lls so low, the banana 
and the palm grow as well in the neighborhoods of 
Canton, Macao, and Havana, as in the plains imme- 
diately under the equator. 

In the present state of the world it is an advantage 
to the study of meteorology, that we can gather so 
many numerical elements of the climates of coun- 
tries situate almost immediately under the tropics. 
The five great cities of the commercial world — Can- 
ton, Macao, Calcutta, Havana, and Kio Janeiro, are 
found in this position. Besides these, we have in the 
l^orthem hemisphere, Muscat, Syene, 'New Santan- 
der, Durango, and the Northern Sandwich Islands ; 
in the Southern hemisphere — ^Bourbon, Isle of France, 
and the port of Cobija, between Copiapo and Arica, 
places much frequented by Europeans, and which 
present to the naturalist the same advantages of 
position as Rio Janeiro and Havana. 
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CUioaiology advances slowly, becaofie we gather 
hj éh&ñCñ the reeollB obtained at points of the glol 
wh^^ tibe CíTÜizaüon of man is just beginniDg it 
development. Those points form smali groapg, sepa- 
rated îrom each other bj immense Bpaccs of landâ 
tULknowii to ihe meteorologist. In order to attain i 
knowledge of the laws of nature regulating the dis- 
tribution of heat in the world^ we mimt give to 
observation a direction in conformity with the needB 
of a nascent science, and ascertain ita most impor- 
tant nnmericai data. New Santander, upon the 
eastern coast of the Gnlf of Mexico, probalily has a 
mean temperattue lower tlian that of the Island of 
Cuba, for the atmoephero there mnst participate» 
during the coid of winter^ in the effects of the great 
continent extending towartls the northwest 

On the other baadj if we leaTe the ^etem tf 
maieê of Wêstmn America^ if we pass the lake, or, 
more strictly speakings the submerged vaUej of the^ 
Atlantic, and fix our attention npon the coasts of 
Africa, we find tJiat in Ûm uis-AUantic ^ët&m <if 
i^m^dés upon the western borders of the old conti*- 
nent, the Isothermal lines are again raised, bein^ 
convex towards the pole. The tropic of Oane^^ 
passes between Cape Bojador and Cape Blanco^^ 
near the liver Onro, upon thé inhospitable confinai 
of the desert of Sahara, and tiie mean temperature 
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(^ those coimtrieB is necessarily hotter than that of 
Havana, for the donble reason of their position apon 
a füegúefvi coast, and the proximity of the desert, 
which reflects the heat, and scatters particles of sand 
in the atmosphere. 

We have ab-eady seen that the great declinations 
of temperature in the island of Onba are of so short 
-^ doration, that neither the banana, the sugar-cane, 
nor the other productions of the torrid zone, suffer 
die slightest detriment. Every one is aware how 
readily plants, that have great organic vigor, sustain 
momentary cold, and that the orange-trees in the 
vicinity of Genoa resist snow-storms and a degree 
of cold not lower than 6° or T"" 0. below zero (21°.2 
or 19°.4F. above zero). 

As the vegetation of Cuba presents an identity of 

character with that of regions near the equator, it is 

very extraordinary to find there, even in the plains, 

a vegetation of the colder climates, identical with 

that of the mountains of Southern Mexico. In other 

works, I have called the attention of botanists to 

this extraordinary phenomenon in the geography of 

plants. The pine (jpmus oocidentalis)^ is not found 

in the Lesser Antilles, and according to Mr. Eobert 

Brown, not even in Jamaica (between 17f° and 18° 

of latitude), notwithstanding the elevation of the 

^ne Mountains in that island. Further north only 
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do we begin to find it, in the moimtaius of St. 
Domingo, aud tliroughout the island of Cuba, wliicb 
extend iixim 20^ to 23° of latitude. There, it attaîuâ 
a height of BÎxtj or seventy feet, and what is still 
more strange, the pine and the mahogany gr^w side 
by mdô in the plains of the Isle of Pines. The pino 
Í8 also found in the southeastem part of Cabai oa 
the sidea of the Cobre MountainB, where the soil is 
find and sandy. 

The interior plain of Mexico ia covered with tluB 
same olaas of oonifera^i if we may rely npon the 
coraparÎBOii made by Bonpland and myself, with the 
Bpecimens we brought from Acagnisotla, the snow 
mountain of Toluea, and the Ooire of Perote^ for 
these do not aeem lo differ i^ecîfically from the 
pmm oœidentâMâ of the Antillee, as described by 
Schwartz* Bat Ütese pines, which we find at thi^ 
level of the sea in Cubaj between the 20° and â2^ of 
latitude, and only upon itB aoutheni side, do not 
descend lower than 3,200 feet above tiiat level upoa 
the Mesicaii continent, between the parallels of 17^* 
and 19J°* I -have even observed that on the road. 
from Petóte to Jalapa, on the eastern mountains of 
Mexico, opposite to Cuba, the limit uf the pines m 
5,950 feet, while on the western monntains, between^ 
Chilpanciogo and Acapulco, near Cuasiniqnilap^ 
two degrees further w)uth, it descends to ^,900 fee^ 
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and at some points, perhaps, even to the line of 
2,860 feet 

These anomalies of position are very rare under 
the torrid zone, and depend probably less on the 
temperature than on the soil. In the system of the 
migration of plants, we should suppose that the 
pinus occidefUalia of Cuba had come from Yucatan, 
before the opening of the channel between Cape 
Catoche and Cape San Antonio, and not, by any 
means, from the United States, although the conifer- 
jous plants abound there, for the species of whose 
geography we are treating has not yet been found in 
Florida. 

The following table exhibits the results of observa- 
tions of temperature, made at Ubajay, in Cuba. 
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The village of Ubajaj, as I have before said, Ut 
about five mail time leagues from Havana, in a plain 
84a feet above the level of the eea> The partial 
mean température of December, 17^6^ vras 18*^.6 0» 
(65''.84 F.) ; that of January and Februai^j, 1800, 
bad varied from 13^8 C. (50\84 F*) to 18°,Ô a 
(6ñ^.l2 F.) by Nairne*s thermometer. 
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Comparison betweeen the mean température in the 
interior and on the shore of Cuba and at Oomani, in 
South America. See following table. 
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Ubi^ay, int. Havan» Oamaná 

of Cuba. coast. N. Ut 10* 9T'. 

December to February .... e4PA F. 71o.2 8O0.4 

March to May 71o.2 790.2 830.7 

June to August 8I0.8 830.3 82o.0 

September to November . . 74o.8 780.6 82o.6 

Meaa 730.2 780.3 810.7 

Coldest months 62o.O 70o.O 790.2 

Hottest '• 830.6 830.4 840.4 



At Rome, N. lat 41o 63'— Mean temp 69o F. 

" " Hottest month 77o.o 

« « Coldest " 420.3 

During the last fifteen days of the year 1800, I 
observed the centigrade thermometer almost con- 
stantly between 10° and 15° (50° and 59° F).* At 
the hacienda Rio Blanco (in Cuba), it fell in January 
to 7°.5 C. (4:5°.5 F.) In the country near Havana, 
on a hill 318 feet above the level of the sea, water 
has frozen, the ice being several lines in thickness. 
Senor Robredo informed me of this fact, which 
again occurred in December, 1812, after a preva- 
lence of very strong northerly winds for nearly a 
month. 

As it snows in the flat countries of Europe, when 
the thermometer is several degrees above zero, 
(32** F.), it is surprising that in no part of this island, 
nor even in the hills of San Juan, nor in the high 
mountains of Trinidad, has it ever been known to 
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8DÛW ; and frost is known only on the crests of theee 
hilb and of tJie Copper Mountams* We miiBt eupposô 
that other eonditiotts than the rapid fall of tempera- 
ture in the upper re^ons of the air are needed for it 
to hail and soow* 

I have stated elsewhere that it has never been 
known to hail at Cumanáj and very rarely in 
Havana, happening only once in fifteen years, during 
violent electrical explosions and S.S.W, winds. At 
Kingston^ Jamaica, the fall of the thermometer at 
ennrise to 2û°-5 (69° F.)j is cited as an axtraordînaiy 
phenomenon. In that island we must aâcend the 
Blue Mountains to the height of 7fi25 feet, to eee 
it fall to 8°,3 (4T° F.) in the month of Augost At 
Otimatiá> 10° N* lat,, I have not known the thei^ 
mometer to to fall to 20^.8 {G9°.4 ?•), 

Changes of temperatnre occur very suddenly in 
Havana, In April j 1804, Üie vai'iation of the tliei^ 
mometer in the shade, within the space of three 
honre, waa from 32^2 to 28^40, (S9^ to 74MRX 
that is, 9° 0» (10^-2 F.), which la very conslderahlo 
in the tomd zone, and twice as great as the varia- 
tion found on the coast of Colombia^ further south* 
The inhabitants of Havana (K lat* 23'* 8^ compUim. 
of cold when the temperature falls rapidly to 21* 0-^ 
(69^8 F.), and in Cmnaná (N. lat lO*' 280, ^^^ ^ 
faUfl to 23" 0. (73^4 F.) In April, 1804, water anb- 
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jected to rapid eyaporation of heat, and which was 
deemed very cool, stood at 24°.4 0. (Y6°.9 F.), while 
the mean temperature of the air was 29^8 0. 
(84^7 F.) 

A collection of many careful observations of the 
internal heat of the earth on the confines of the tor- 
rid zone, would be interesting. In the caverns of 
the limestone formation, near Ban Antonio de Beita 
(Cuba), and in the springs of the Chorrera river, I 
have found it to be between 22° and 23° C. (71°.6 
and 73°.4:F.)5 and Senor Ferrer observed it at 
S4°.4 C. (75°.9 F.) in a well one hundred feet deep. 
Tliese observations, which perhaps have not been 
made under advantageous circumstances, show a 
temperature of the earth much lower than that of 
the air, which is seen to be 25°.7C. (78°.3F.) at 
Havana, and 23° C. (73°.4 F.) in the interior of the 
island, at an elevation of 255 feet. These result^ do 
not conform with observations made at other places 
in the temperate and glacial zones. Do the very 
deep currents which carry the water of the poles 
towards the regions of the equator, diminish the in- 
ternal temperature of the earth in islands of narrow 
breadth ? We have treated this delicate question in 
relating our experience in the caverns of Guácharo, 
near Caripe. It is stated that in the wells of Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, and the low lands of Guadalupe, the 
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thermometer has been observed at 27^-T, 2S®,6, and 
2T\â a (81^9, 83^5, and 81*" F.), consequently at a 
température equal to that of the air at th^e places* 

The great changes of temperature to which coun- 
bies on the borders of the torrid zone are êubject, 
have a connection with certain OBcillatíons of the 
barometeFj which are not observed in the r^ong 
near the equator. At Havana, as well as at Vera 
CniZj the regular variations of atmospheric pressure 
experienced at deteraiinate hours of the day, are 
interrupted T^hen strong northerly winds prevail. 
I have observed that the barometer in Cnba gene- 
rally wtanda, when the sear breeze is blowiîig, at 0.765, 
and that it fell to 0*756j and even lower, when the 
south wind blew. 

It has been stated in anotlier place, that the mean 
barometrical altitudes of tbe months when the baro- 
meter is highest (December and January), vary in 
respect to the months when the barometer is lowest 
(August and September), from 7 to B millimetree, 
that is to say, almost as much as at Paris, and five 
or tííx times more than at the equator, and 10*^ north 
and south latitude. 



Mcftti aHitude, — December* . . 
'* iTAQuarj * . . t 

" Augiiít. . . . . . 



.. 0.76656 or 22.1 Cent. ofT. 
,, 0J6809 " 2L2 ** 
.. 076403 " 28.5 
.. 0Jfil2S •^ U.ê 
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During the three years 1810-1812, when SeSor 
Ferrer took the mean altitudes, the extreme varia- 
tion on those days when the mercury rose or fell 
most in the barometer, did not exceed thirty milli- 
metres. In order to exhibit the accidental oscilla- 
tions of each month, I present here the table of 
observations in 1801, in tiie hundredth parts of an. 
English inch, according to the manuscript notes of 
Don Antonio Robredo. 
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Hurricanes are less frequent in Cuba than in St. 
Domingo, Jamaica, and the Lesser Antilles situate 
east and south of Cape Cruz; for we should not 
confound the violent north winds with the hurricanes, 
which most generally blow from the S.S.E, or the 
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B.8.W. At die time 1 Tinted thsiáUnd of Oab% ne 
hnmcoDe had ooenrred sinoe Üia aumûi ci AjBgoat^ 
1774, for the gale of the Sd NoYember, 1790, was 
too light to be 80 called» 

The season when theae yiolent and tenible move- 
ments of the atmosphere occur in Oaba, during 
which a forions wind prevails, varying to eveiy 
point of the compass, and frequently accompanied 
by lightning and hail, is during the last of Augost, 
the month of September, and particularly that of 
October. In St Domingo and the Oaribbean Isles, 
those most feared by seamen occur during July, 
August, September, and the first fifteen days of 
October. Hurricanes are most frequent there in the 
month of August, so that this phenomenon manifests 
itself later as we proceed toward the west 

Yiolent southeast winds also prevail at Havana, 
during the month of March. Ko one in the Antilles 
acknowledges that the hurricanes have their regular 
periods. Seventeen occurred from 1770 to 1796, 
while from 1788 to 1804, none were experienced in 
Martinique. In the year 1642, three occurred. 

It is worthy of notice that at tíie two extremities 
of the loug cordillera of the Antilles (the S.K and 
N.W.), hurricanes are least frequent The islands 
of Tobago and Trinidad, happily, never experience 
them, and in Cuba, these violent ruptures of the 
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atmoeplieric eqnilíbriam rarely occur. Wheu they 
do happen, the destmction they cause is greater at 
sea than on the land, and more upon the southern 
and southeastern coast, than upon the northern and 
northwestern. In 1527, the famous expedition of 
Panfilo de Narvaez was partly destroyed by one in 
the harbor pf Trinidad de Cuba. 

[NoTB. — Since the visit of Baron Humboldt to Cuba, 
in the beginning of the present century, only two 
hurricanes have been experienced there. The first 
of these occurred on the 4th and 5th of October, 
1844. It began' about ten o'clock on the evening of 
the 4th, and continued with great violence .until 
daylight, when the point of greatest descent of the 
barometer, 28.27, was observed. From that time, 
it subsided, and the torrents of rain began to cease, 
but the wind continued to blow with great violence 
until 10 A.M. This storm passed over all the zone 
of country comprised between Bahia Honda and 
Sierra Morena on the north, and Galafre and Cien- 
iuegos on the south side of Cuba. One hundred and 
fifty-eight vessels were wrecked in the harbors and 
on the coasts, and one hundred and one lives were 
lost. The crops suffered severely, and 2,546 houses 
were destroyed. The second hurricane occurred in 
the following year, and was more destructive than 

8 
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the preceding one. It began about uiidnight of the 
lOth October, and increaeed in violence, with tor- 
rants of rain and spraj, until 10 30 A.M. of the 
11 th^ when the barometer had ^Ueo to 27^06| the 
loweet poîût it has ever been known to touch in 
Cuba. Its ravages exteuded over nearly the eame 
extent of country with that of 1844, but its greatest 
violence was confined to a circle of about forty milea 
radius round Havana. Two bundled and twenty- 
six vécele were lost, 1,873 houses were blown down, 
6j051 partially destroyed, .and 114 persons perished. 
During both oi' these hurricanes, the wind veered to 
eveiy point of the corapass, and th^ salt spray was 
carried tifteeii or twenty miles inland^ blackening 
vegetation as though fire had passed over it^ — 
(Arboleya, Ma/ntud ds la Ma de Otea*) 

To the fíDregomg admirable view of the climate of 
Oubsj by Baron Humboldt, we oan only add the fol- 
lowing tables and remarks from Don Ramon de la 
Sagraba <f Historia Fieica, Politica y Natural de la 
Ifila de Cuba." The indications of the rain-gauge 
are in Eiighsh inches, and the hygrometer is express- 
ed by Heine's scale. 
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RAIN FALLEN AT HAVANA, AND MONTHLY MEAN OF 
HYOBOMETEB. 

1811. 1813. 1818. 1814. 1816. Mean. Hygrom. 

January.. 0.00 7.14 0.20 1.70 3.6V 3.17 16.12 

February . 0.00 1.98 0.64 3.08 2.17 1.94 66.08 

March 1.70 3.16 0.48 2.90 0.26 1.70 63.71 

April 3.60 2.40 0.00 6.90 0.15 2.41 62.04 

May 2.05 2.63 6^5 3.67 3.10 3.40 61.84 

June 11.26 0.00 6.35 6.60 6.59 6.94 55.42 

July 8.33 2.75 6.31 &42 2.35 6.63 56.34 

August... 2.89 2.57 4.35 1.76 1.61 2.66 54.44 

September 7.27 1.61 4.37 6.40 6.17 4.75 54.60 

October .. 0.90 5.41 8.92 0.73 8.71 4.93 55.40 

Noyember 1.40 0.76 1.30 0.62 4.93 1.80 56.10 

December 1.45 0.36 2.38 0.90 1.44 1.43 54.95 

Totals.. 40.85 31.35 39.75 41.57 40.14 39.76 54.67 

" NotwithstaDding the frequency of rain during 
the hot season, that is during the months of July 
August, and September, these months do not pre- 
sent the greatest number of cloudy days. The i"ains 
of summer, although copious, are of short duration, 
and those days on which showers do not fall, are in 
general perfectly cloudless. It may almost be said 
that during these months no clouds are to be seen in 
the atmosphere, except while the shower is falling, 
"while in the other months cloudy days sometimes 
occur without rain. Days during which the heavens 
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are completely clouded are extremely rare in Cuba : 
we gÍTe firom our diary tli© mean of out obeervôtions 
tot each month ; 
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"These tablea will give some idea of Üie besuty 
of the sky in these logions, and of ite effect upon the 
life and luxuriant growth of vegetation. A Jiîgh 
temperature, moderated by great evaporation, which 
pours through the atmosphere a continuons torrent of 
watery vapors, presents the most favorable conditions 
for the development of an admirable vegetation; 
which again contribntesj on its part, to maintain the 
humidity of the atmosphere — soul of its exuberant life. 
Thus it b that through all seasons of the year the 
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f elds and forests of Cuba preserve their verdnre ; 
It ÍB principally at the beginning of summer, dor 
^Cilie rajpy season, that all nature there seems to 
"tbransformed to flowers." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

QEOaSAPHY. 

Banks and reeft round Cab»— North ooast— Soath coast— Territorial 
divisions — Jadiciary—Eoolesiastical — Politico-military — Pabilo 
Finance»— Proposed new division — ^Present dividing line of bish- 
oprics— Nnmber of parishes — ^Popular territorial divisions — ^First 
governor— [Note, Maritime snbdivision.] 

I MIGHT have cited, among the causes of the low 
temperature in Cuba, during the winter months, the 
numerous shoals that surround the island, on which 
the temperature of the sea is greatly diminished, 
partly by the polar currents which seek the a'bysses 
of the tropical ocean, and partly by the mixing of 
the surface and the deep waters on the steep sides of 
the banks ; but this cause of fall in the temperature 
is partly compensated by that river of warm wat«p 
(the Gulf Stream), which bathes the whole extent of 
the northwestern shore of Cuba, and whose rapid 
flow is often delayed there by the northern and 
northwestern winds. 

The chain of shoals that surrounds this 'island, and 
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^hich appears like a shading in our maps, is fortu- 
nately broken in many places ; and these interrup- 
tions afiord to commerce a &ee access to the shore. 
Ilie parts of the island which are least dangerous, 
and most free from reefe, sandbanks, and rocks, are 
the southeastern side, between Gape Cruz, and Gape 
Maysi (72 maritime leagues), and the northwestern, 
between Matanzas and Cabanas (28 leagues). On 
the southeastern side, the proximity of high moun- 
tains makes the shore bold ; there we find the har- 
bors of St. Jago de Cuba, Guantanamo, Baitiquiri, 
and, doubling Cape Maysi, Baracoa. This last-named 
port was the first one settled by Europeans. 

The north side of the island, from Cape Mulas, 
N.N.W. of Baracoa, to the port of Nuevitas, is 
equally free from banks and reefs. East of Gape 
Mulas, ships find excellent anchorage in the bays of 
Tanamo, Cabonico, and Nipe, and, west of that 
cape, in the bays of Sama, Naranjo, Padre, and 
Nuevas Grandes. The uninterrupted series of cays 
lining the old Bahama Channel, and extending from 
Nuevitas to Point Hicacos, a distance of ninety-four 
leagues, commences near the bay of Nuevas Grandes, 
almost under the same meridian with the beginning 
of the Buena Esperanza Banks, on the south side, 
which are prolonged to the Isle of Pines. 

The narrowest part of the old Bahama Channel is 
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between Cape Cruz and Caj Komano, wbere ít is 
barely five Cif six lengut^s wide. Tiie slioaleêt part 
of the Great Bíiliuiiia Banks îb also in Ûm vicinity* 
Tlie islands and parts of tliia bank not covered by 
water (Loijg Maud, Eleutliera, &c.), are very exten- 
sive ; and, shoald tbe level of the CKsean fall twenty 
or thirty feet, an island larger than Haiti would 
appear here upon its Burface. The chain of cays 
and reefs that Hues the shore of Cuba is m broken 
that it affords small but clear channels to the 
harbors of Guauaja, Moron, and Kemedios. 

Passing through the old Bahama Channel, or, 
more properly speaking, through San Nicholas' 
Channel, between Cruz del Padre and the cays of 
Cay Sal-I>auk, many of which have springs of fresh 
water, we again find a safe coast from Point Kicacoa 
to Cabanas bay, with the harbors of Matanzas, Puerto 
Escondido, Havana, and MarieL Further west, 
beyond the harbor of Bahía Honda, the possession 
of which might well tempt any maritime power at 
war with Spain, the chain of shoals and reefs (Santa 
Isabel and Coloradoâ)^ again cominenceSj and con- 
tinnes, without interruption, to Cape San Antonio. 

On the south side, the shore from this cape to 
Point Piedras and the Bay of Cortés is very bold| 
and given no soundings; but between Point Piedras 
and Cape Cruz, nearly all of the coast i» covered 
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with shoals, of which the Isle of Pines is but a 
part, not covered by water. The western portion is 
known as the Jardines and Jardinillos — the eastern 
as Cay Breton, Cays de Doce Leguas, and the bank 
of Buena Esperanza. The navigation of all this 
extent of southern coast is dangerous, except from 
the Bay of Cochinos to the mouth of the river 
Guanrabo. 

The resistance offered by the elevated land of the 
Isle of Pines to the ocean currents, may be said to 
iávor at once the accumulation of sand and the 
labors of the coral insect, which thrives in still and 
«hallow water. In this extent of one hundred and 
iorty-five leagues of coast, but one-seventh of it, 
lying between Cay de Piedras and Cay Blanco, a 
little west of the harbor of Casilda, presents a clear 
«here with harbors ; these are the roadstead of Bata- 
^ano, and the bays of Jagua and Casilda. East 
ifirom the latter port, toward the mouth of the river 
Oauto and Cape Cruz (inside of Cay de Doce 
ILeguas), the shore, which is full of springs, is very 
«hallow and inaccessible, and almost entirely unin- 
liabited. 

In Cuba, as formerly in all the Spanish posses- 
sions of America, we find those subdivisions of the 
country which have so puzzled modem geographers; 
these are the Ecclesiastical, the Politico-Military, th^ 

8* 
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Public Finances^ and the Judiciary* We shall not 
Bpeak of the latter, as the islatid has but oue Audi- 
en<d(iy which was egtablished at Puerto Príncipe, in 
ITÔTj its jurisdiction extending from Baracoa to 
Cape San Antonio.' 

The ecclesiastical division of two bishopríca dates 
from 1T8S, wheo Pope Pips TI.j created the fli-st 
bishop of Havana. The island of Cubai together 
with Louisiana and Plorida, was formerly s part of 
the archbishopric of BL Domingo, and from the 
time of its discovery constituted but one hishopricj 
which was founded at Baracoa, in 151 8 ^ by Pope ] 
Leo Xt Tills bishopric was translated to St. Jago 
de Cnba^ in 1522, but the first bishop, Friar Juan de 
Uhite, did not reach bis diocess until 1528* In tíie 
beginning of the present century (1804), the bishop 
of SL Jago was created archbishop. 

In the Politico-Military govemment, the island is 
divided into two departments^ both subordinate to 
the captain-general That of Havana comprises^ 
beiides the capital, the districts of Nueva Filipinas, 
Cuatro Yillas {l'rînidad, Santi Espíritu, Tilla Clara, 
and San Juan de los Kemedíos)^ and Puerto Prin- 



■ Aapiher Audùncia was established at H&y&na, in ISSS^ »md tbe 
Ulimd divided into Iwq jadiciary diatrícta. The Audiencia of 
Puerto PriDcîpe w&£ fiubs^aeatly aboliahûdi ^ad ita jurisdictiaii 
mijted Tttli that of H&Yutft. 
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dpe. The captaia-general, who is also governor 

of the department of Havana, appoints a liente- 

nant-govemor for each of the several districts. The 

jurisdiction of the captain-general extends also as 

Corregidor to eight municipalities, being the cities 

of Matanzas, Jamco, San Felipe y Santiago, and 

Santa Maria del Bosario, and the towns of Guana- 

l>acoa, Santiago de las Vegas, Güines, and San Anto- 

:2iio de los Baños. 

The department of Cuba comprises the district of 
-that name, and those of Baracoa, Holguin, and 
JSayamo. The boundaries of these two departments 
.are not the same with those of the ecclesiastical 
divisions; as, for instance, the district of Puerto 
!ïrincipe, with seven parishes, was subject, in 1814, 
"Eo the governor of Havana, and to the bishop of 
St. Jago de Cuba. In the census of 1817-20, Puerto 
ÜVincipe is united, with Bajamo and Baracoa, to the 
department of Cuba.* 

We have only to consider the third subdivision, 



' In 1827, the Politlco-Jtülitáry coostitation was re-organized, and 
^^be island was divided Into three departments— Western, Central, 
^uid Eastern— with some alterations in the districts, required by the 
increase of population. This subdivision continued until 1850, 
'^irlien the old form of two departments was reestablished— the dis- 
^^ict of Puerto Principe being placed under the jurisdiction of the 
^gavemor of the Eastern department. 
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which appertains entírelj to the adnimistratioii of 
the revenue- Ej a rojal decree of 23 March 1312, 
three lutendencies or provinces were cre^ted^ viz.: 
Havaaaj Puerto Prmcipe, and St. Jago d« Cuba, 
which extend, from east to. west, about 90, YD| and 
65 leagues, respectively. The intendant of Havana 
retains the title and prerogatives of sub-delegate- 
superintendent- general of the royal treasury of 
Cuba. Under this subdivision, the intend ancy of 
Bt Jago de Cuba comprises that district, and those 
of Baracoa, Holguin^ Bayarao, Gibara^ Manzanillo, 
Jiguani, Cobre, and Las Tunas* Tliat of Puerto 
Principe comprises the district of that namej and 
those of Nne vitas, Jagua, Santi Espíritu, San Juan 
do los Remedios^ Villa Clara, and Trinidai The 
intendancy of Havana comprises all that part of the, 
island lying w^est of the diô^^rict of Cuatro Villas. 
The intendant resides at Havana* 

When the island shall become more advanced in 
population and agriculture, it would seem to be more 
convenient and more in conformity with the historic 
recollectious of the times of the conquest, that it 
should be divided into five departments ; that of the 
Vudta Ahajo^ extending from Cape San Antonio to 
the beautiful town of Gnanajay and Mari el ; Ha'^ima^ 
fi*om Mariel to Alvarez ; OmUro ViUm^ from Alva- 
rez to Moron ; Puerto Principe^ from Moron to the 
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river Cauto; and Cvba^ from the Cauto to Cape 
Maysi. 

The dividing line of the two bishoprics runs from 
the mouth of Santa Maria Creek, on the south coast, 
to Point Jadas, opposite Cay Romano, on the north. 
During the short time that the rule of the Spanish 
constitution extended to Cuba, the ecclesiastical 
division also served for that of the representative 
districts of Havana and St. Jago. 

The diooess of Havana contains forty parishes, 
and that of St Jago twenty-two, which, having been 
established at a time when the island contained only 
cattle or grazing farms, are very large, and ill- 
adapted to the wants of the present population.* 

The most common and popular territorial divi- 
sions, with the^eople of Havana, are the Ynelia de 
Arriba and the Yudta de Abajo^ ly^'^g ^^^ *^^ ^ei^t 
of the meridian of Havana. Tlie first captain- 
general of the island was Don Pedro Valdez, 
appointed in 1601. Sixteen governors had preceded 
him, the first of whom was the famous Poblador and 
CanqimtadoTy Diego VdazqiLea^ a native of Cuellar, 
in Spain, •who was appointed by Diego Colon, at 
that time admiral and governor of St. Domingo. 

' Under the present ecclesiastical arrangement, the diocess of 
Havana contains one hundred and sixteen, and that of St Jago 
forty-one parishes. 
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[Note. — ^There is now another territorial subdivî- 
BÎon in Cuba, known as tlie Marine department. 
The island is divided into five districts, which are 
Havana, Trinidad, San Juan de los Remedios, Nue- 
vitas, and St. Jago de Cuba. The head-quarters of 
the Spanish naval power in America is established 
at Havana.] 
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CHAPTEE V. 

POPULATION. 

Iti political importance— Former censmt— Popnlation in 1825 
—Compared with other Antilles— Relative proportions of races 
in slave coontries— Reflections— Why slaves have not dimin- 
ished since 1820— Proportions of ft'ee, and slaves, and of 
sexes— Fears on cessation of slave trade — Why unfounded — 
Distribatiou of population in 1811— Free colored seek the towns 
—Relative density— Census of 1776— Of 1791— Their contradic- 
tions— Corrections— Motion in Spanish Cortes for abolition of 
slavery— Remonstrance from Cuba— Census of 1817 — Is not com- 
plete—Mode of estimating increase-^Relative increase of classes 
— Several causes of increase — Rate — ^Excessive between 1791 and 
ISIO— Unequal distribution of classes— [Note.— Census of 1627, 
1841, and 1846— Reasons for distrusting that of 1846— Supposed 
decrease of slaves — Its improbability — Reasons therefor — ^Increase 
of slaves — Annual rate of total increase — Present population.] 

In the preceding chapters, we have examined the 
area, geological constitution, and climate of a conn- 
try opening a vast field to civilized man. That we 
may dnly appreciate the influence which the richest 
of the Antilles, under the stimulus of great natural 
elements of power, may some day exercise in the 
political balance of insular America, let ub compare 
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her présent population witîi that §lie can maintain 
upon her 3,600 square leaguea of countrj, the 
greater part of which is very fertile under the 
abundant tropical rainSj and is etiU uncoDscious of 
the presence of man. 

Three succeesive, bnt ybtj inexact enumeratioss 
have stated the population as follows : — 



In 1775, 
1791, 
1817, 



170,861 
272,14a 
630,930. 



According to this last censüBj there were, in the 
island, 290,021 whites, 115351 free colored and 
225,263 slsvea* These results agree very well with 
the interesting papers on this subject, laid before the 
Spanish Cartes in 1811, by the Ayuntamiento of 
Havana, in which the approximate population was 
stated to he 600,000 souls, viz. :— 274,000 whites, 
114,000 free colored, and 212,000 slaveâ. 

If we tiike into consideration the several omis- 
sions that occurred in the census of 1817, the nambar 
of slaves imported (there were entered, at the 
Havana ciiatom -house, during the three jeais, 
1818-19, and 20, more tlian 41,000), and the ratio 
of increase of the white and free colored popnlatioQ, 
in the eastern part of the island^ aa shown in the two 
census of 1810 and 181T, we shall find the probable 
population of Cuba, at the close of 1825, to be — 
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Whites, 325,000 

Free colored. 190.000 
Slaves, 260.000 

ToUl, 715,000* 

Consequently, tlie population of Cuba at the 

present time (1825), is very nearly equal to that of 

«U the English Antilles, and almost double that 

of Jamaica. The relative proportion of the inhabi- 

'tants, according to* race and state of civil liberty, 

presents the most extraordinary contrasts in those 

countries where slavery has taken great root. The 

^following statement shows these proportions, and 

^ves rise to deep and grave reflections. 

^X>KPABÀTiy£ POPULATION OF THE ANTILLES AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 



Filiation. White. Free colored. Slavet. Ratloi. 

^Z^aba, 715,000 325,000 130,000 260,000 46:18:36 

^J'amaica, 402,000 25,000 35,000 342,000 6:9:85 

^^tillM, 776,500 71,350 78,350 626,800 9:10:81 

^^iùiUes, 2,843,000 482,600 1,212,900 1,147,900 17:43:40 

XJ. sutes, 10,525.000 8,575,000 285,000 1,665,000 81:3:15 

t The olBclal censos of 1827 states the population in that year as 

^^llOWB >— 

Whites, 811,061 

#ree colored, 106,494 

EDaTei, 886,949 

Total, TOMSr 



> 
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- We perceive by this table, tlmt the free popnlatioa 
in Cuba is *64 of the whole population ; ûi the Eng- 
Ush Antilles it is barelj .ID* In all the Autillêâ the 
colored population (blacks aitd mulattoes, friee and 
stave), forms a total of 2j360jOÛO, or ,83 of the entíre 
population. 

If the legislation of the Antilles, and the condition 
of the colored population, doœ not soon experienca 
aame aalatary change, and if discussion withont 
action is continned, the political preponderance will 
wlU paid into the handâ of that cla^ which holds tlie 
power of labor, the will to throw off the joke^ and 
valor to undergo great prÍ\ratíonB. This bloodj 
catastrophe will occur as the necessary consequence 
of circumstancesj and without the iree negroes of 
Haiti taking any part whatever, they continuing 
always the isolated policy they have adopted* Who 
shall dare to predict the influence which an Afru 
Cof^ed^aiion of ike IVeû Steam ^ the Anti 
lying between Colombia, North America and Gua- 
temala, might have in the politics of the New 
World» 

The fear that such an event might be realized, un- 
doubtedly operates more powerfully upon tlie minds 
of men, than do the principles of humanity and 
justice; but in all the islands the whites believe 
themselves to be the strongest; for simultaneous 
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ciction on the part of the negroes, seems to them im- 

])06sible, and every change, or. concession made to a 

^population subject to servitude, is deemed to be 

^«owardice. But it is not yet too late, for the hbr- 

xible catastrophe of St. Domingo happened because 

of the inefficiency of the government Such are the 

:iUasions which prevail with the great mass of the 

<íoIonÍ8t8 of the Antilles, and form an obstacle to im- 

^TOTement in the state of the negroes in Georgia 

«nd the Carolinas. The island of Cuba may free 

Hierself better than the other islands from the com- 

:siion shipwreck, for she has 455,000 freemen, while 

^^e slaves number only 260,000 ; and she may pre- 

;2>are gradually for the abolition of slavery, availing 

lierself for this purpose, of humane and prudent 

:xxiea8iire9. Do not let us forget tíiat since Haiti be- 

c^ame emancipated, there are already in the Antilles 

:^3ióre free negroes and mulattoes than slaves. The 

^^vhites, and more particularly the free blacks, who 

^Mjaaj easily make common cause with the slaves, 

S^ncref^e rapidly in Cuba. 

The slave population of Cuba would have dimin- 
Xfihed with great rapidity since 1820, had it not been 
:ffbr the fraudulent continuance of the slave-trade with 
-AiHca. If this infamous traffic should cease entirely, 
tlirough the advance of civilization, and the energetic 
^^ill of the new States of Free America, the servile 
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population would diminisli largely for some time, 
because of the existing disproportion between the 
sexes, and because many would continue to attain 
their liberty. This decrease would not cease until 
tiie relative proportion of births and deaths should 
compensate even for the slaves freed.' 

The whites and free colored comprise nearly two- 
thirds of the entire population of the island ; and by 
their increase we already perceive, in part at least, 
the relative decrease of the slave population. The 
The proportion of women to men among this class, 
exclusive of the mulatto slaves, is as 1 to 4 on the 
sugar estates ; in the whole island it is as 1 to 1.7 ; 
in the cities and haciendas, where the negro slaves 
are servants, or hire their time from their masters, it 
is as 1 to 1.4, and even (in Havana for example) as 
1 to 1.2. 

The prognostications which some too lightly make, 
of a decrease in the entire population of the island 
upon the actual cessation of the African slave-trade, 
(not its legal cessation which occurred in 1820) ; of 
the impossibility of continuing the cultivation of 
sugar on a large scale ; of the approach of a time when 
the agricultural interest of Cuba will become reduced 
to the planting of coffee and tobacco, and the breed- 

' See note at the end of this chapter. 
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ing of cattle, are fonnded .upon arguments which do 

Dot seem to me snfficientlj conclasive. 
They do not take into consideration the fact, that 

but one-sixth of the total number of slaves are on 

the sugar plantations, many of which are not suf- 
ficiently stocked with hands, and consequently 
debilitate their slaves by frequent night-labor, while 
the problem of the j>ro rata increase of the total 
population of Cuba, when the importation of negroes 
from Africa shall have ceased entirely, is based upon 
elements so complicated, upon such various a>m- 
pens€ttion8 of effect upon the white, free-colored, 
and slave rural population on the sugar, coffee, and 
tobacco plantations; the slaves on the grazing farms, 
and those who are servants, laborers, and mechanics, 
in the cities, that we should not anticipate such 
mournful presages, but wait until positive statistical 
data have been obtained. 

The spirit in which the censuses have been taken, 
even the oldest, that of 1775, for example, marking 
the distinctions of age, sex, race, and state of civil 
liberty, is worthy of the highest praise. The means 
of execution only have been wanting, for the 
government has recognized how important it is for 
the tranquillity of the inhabitants to know minutely 
the occupation of the negroes, their numerical dis- 
tribution in the sugar eirtates, farms, and cities. To 
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remedy the evil, to prevent pablic calamities, and to 
console the unfortunate beings who belong to an ill- 
treated race, and who are feared more than is 
acknowledged, it is necessary to probe the sore ; for 
there exists in social, as well as organic bodies, ^ 
reparative forces, which, when well directed, may 
triumph over the most inveterate evils. 

In 1811, when the Ayuntamiento and the Cbnsth 
l<ido estimated the total population of the island at 
600,000, of which 326,000 were colored, free and 
slave ; the distribution of this mass of negroes, 
between the towns and the rural districts, showed 
the following results, comparing each partial num- 
ber with the whole number of blacks, considered as 
a unit : 

Western department Free. sure. Toui. 

In towns, 11 Hi 22* 

In rural districts, 1* 84 35i 

Eastern department 

In towns, 11 n 20* 

In rural districts, 11 10* 21* 

34* 65i 100 

It appears, from this table, which may be subject 
to correction by subsequent investigations, that, in 
1811, nearly three-fifths of the blacks resided in the 
district of Havana, between Cape San Antonio and 
Alvarez : that, in that part of the island, there were 
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its inaiiy free negroes as slaves, but tliat tlie xotid 
c?olore(l population of the towns, compared with that 
of the country, was as 2 to 3. On the other hand, 
:5ji the eastern portion of the island, from Alvarez to 
£t. Jago de Oaba, the number of blacks living in 
"tie towns was nearly equal to that in the country.* 

We shall see^ further on, that between the years 
11811 and 1825, Cuba received, through licit and 
illicit channels, 185,000 African negroes, of which 
:xiearly 116,000 were entered at the custom-house of 
ZHavana, between 1811 and 1820. This recently 
:Smported mass has undoubtedly been distributed 
:snore in the country than in the towns, and will 
3iaTe affected the estimated proportions which well- 

> This disporitíon of the fre» blaclcB to abandon the rural districts, 
"^■iiil gather in the towns, is very striking, and worthy of careñil 
^Btndy by social economists. The form of the latest censos retoms 
^n Caba, does not enable us to institute the exact comparison here 
^□aade by Baron Humboldt ; but that of 1846 shows that the city of 
^Havana and suburbs, contained the following proportions of the 
'^«tal population of the Western department : 

White. FiMCol'd. BlftTM. 

Havana, M 51 U 

Rett of department, 71 49 80 

It would be interesting to know if the same tendency to abandon 
^Jie rural districts exists among the fi'ee negroes of St. IXomingo and 
•^S'ainalca, and, if so, what effect it has upon their social and moral 
c^ondition. 
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informed perBons had aaeertained in 181 1, as exbtmg 
between the eastern and western parts of the idand, 
and the country and towns. The «laves ^have 
mcreftsed largely in the eûâtem districts^ but the 
fearful certainty thatj notwithstanding the importa- 
tion of 185,000 new negroes, the maas of free colored 
and glaveg, mulattoes and blackii, had increased only 
64,00Oj or one-fifth J between 1811 and 18â5, exhibits 
clearly that the changes experienced by the relatione 
of partial dîatrihntîonj ai^e reduced to much narrower 
limita than might have been supposed. 

Supposing the population, as already stated, to be 
T15,000 (which I believe to be within the tninimum 
number), the ratio of population in Cuba, in 1825, 

197 lûdlvidualâ to the square league, and» conse- 
quently, nearly twice less than that of St. Domingo, 
and four tiraea smaller than that of Jamaica. If 
Cuba were as well cultivated as the latter island, or, 
more properly speaking, if the density of population 
were the same, it would contain 3515 x 874 or 
3,159^000 inhabitants;' that is to say, more than are 



^ Soppttriiif the popuhtlon of Hftiti to be 820,00(1, it m 354 ] 
to ihm Hiaftf« teaga^, una if wt e«timftU tt »t 936,000, U U S83. 
NAllTe wrtteri suppôts tbe Mmta of Culm to be capi^ble of mAJntaiti-- 
lug Mveo and two^eeveutUa mí liions of luhabitaata {B^is R^mOA'- 
stnuQce of the Cuban Deputies^ agaioat the tariff of 1821, p, 9,] 
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X20W containeâ in the Bepublic of Colombia, or in all 
tJie archipelago of the Antilles. Yet Jamaica has 
1,814,000 acres of waste land. 

The most remote official census and statistics that 

I could obtain, daring my residence in Havana, are 

thoee of 1774 and 1775, compiled by order of the 

Marquis de la Torre, and that of 1791, by order of 

Don Lois de las Oasas.^ Everyone is aware that 

both these were made with great negligence, and a 

large part of the population was omitted. The cen- 

Bua of 1775, which is known as that of the Abbé 

Kaynal, gives the following figures : 



Ëveo under this hypothesis, the ratio of population would not be 
equal to that of Ireland. — H. 

^ This governor was the founder of the Patriotic Society, the 
Board of Agriculture and Trade, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Oij^ian Asylum, the Chair of Mathematics, and several primary 
Mdiook. He intended to ameliorate the barbarous forms of criminal 
law, and created the noble office of advocate for the poor. The 
improvement and ornament of the city of Havana, the building of 
the highway to Guani^ay, the construction of docks, the protection 
afforded to writers for the press, that they might give vigor to pub- 
lic qiirit, aU date from his time. Don Luis de las Casas y Aragorri, 
oaptain-general of Cuba (1790-1796), was born in the village of 
Sqpaerta, In Biscay ; he fought with great distinction in Portugal, at 
Pensacola, in the Crimea, before Algiers, at Mahon, and at Gibral- 
tar. He died in July, 1800, at Puerto Santa Maria, at the age of 66 
ean. See the compeodlums of his life by friar Juan Gonzales, and 
by Don Tomai Bovay»— H. 

9 
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Fret eolor^. 



15J80 14,633 
2ê,77i 15,562 



SS,309 71,061 



In ail, 170,370, of t?hich the district of Hj 
alone contained 75,607. I cannot answer fo 
eorr^ctn^s of tbia table, for I have not seen the 
official docuiBeiits. 

The census of 1791 gave 272,141 inhabitant^ of 
which 137,8CiO were in the district of Havana» m fol- 
lows ; Mj337 in Üie capital, 27,715 íd the other towns 
and Tillages of the district, and 65,748 in the country 
Partidos. These figures have been compared with the 
regieters- A moment's reflection will demonstrate the 
contradictory nature of these resulta. The mass of 
137,800 inhabitants in the diBtrict of Havana, are stated 
m follóme ; whites, 73,000, free colored, 27,600, slaves, 
37,200 ; so that the whites would bear a proportion 
to the slaves of 2 . to 1, instead of that of lOO to 83, 
which has long sioce been fonnd to be the relative 
proportions, both in the city aod in the country. 

In 1804 I discussed the cenaus of Don Luis de las 
Cesaâ^ with persons who possessed great knowledge 
of the locality. Examining the proportions of die 
numbers omitted in the partial compariaons, i% 
seemed to ns that the population of the ieland, m 
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1791, could not have been less than 362,700 soals* 
This has been augmented, during the years between 
1791 and 1804, by the number of African negroes 
imported, which, according to the custom-house 
returns for that period, amounted to 60,393 ; by the 
immigration from Europe and St. Domingo (5,000) ; 
and by the excess of births and deatlis, which, in 
truth, is indeed small in a country where one-fourth 
or one-fifth of the entire population is condemned to 
live in celibacy. The result of these three causes of 
increase, was estimated at 60,000, estimating an 
annual loss of seven per cent, on the newly 
imported negroes ; this gives approximately, for the 
year 1804, a minimum of 432,080 inhabitants.* 

' I estimated this number for the year 1804, to comprise, whites, 
234,000, free-colored, 90,000, slares, 180,000. (The census of 1817 
has glTen, whites, 290,000, free colored, 115,000, and slaves, 225,000), 
I estimated the slave population, graduating the production of 
sugar at from 80 to 100 arrobes for each negro on the sugar 
plantations, and 82 slaves as the mean population of each planta- 
tion. There were, then, 250 of these. In the seven parishes 
Guamjay, Managua, Batabané, Güines, Cano, Bejucal, and Guana- 
bacoa, there were found, by an exact census, 15,130 slaves on 188 
iDgar plantations.— (MSS. Documents, p. 134. lUpreêentaiitm qf the 
Canntiado of Haoana, 10th 7u/y, 1799.) It is dlfBcult to ascertain 
correctly, the ratio of the production of sugar to the number of 
^negroes employed on the estates, for there are some where barely 
300 negroes produces 30,000 arrobes, while on others, 800 negroes 
produce only 27,000 arrobes yearly. The number of whites can be 
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Tbe census of 1817 gives a population of 573,803} 
and this ghould be conaidered oalj as a minimumi 
corresponding witb the results obtained by me, in 
1804, and which have gince been cited in many Bta- 
tietical wiirke. The returns of the cuatom-boixses 
alone show that more than 78^500 negroes were 
imported between 1804 and 1816, 

The most valuable documents which we poseesi 
up to the present time (ISgô), relative to the 
population of Üie island, were published on the 
occasion of a celebrated motion made in the Spanish 
Cortesj on the 26th March 1811, by Señores Alcocer 
and Arguelles, against the African slave-trade in 



eitimatcd by the rolls of the mllUiat of wbich, in laoi, there wer* 
2,680 âlacîpUaedf &Dd 27^000 roraV DotwithBl&ading the gre^i 
fftcïlitiea for aroidiog the Bervice, and the mnumcrable exemptíooi 
granted lo lawjer», pbjsïciaM, apotiecarie», notarié», clergy mud 
churcî* Her rants, Bcbi>olmaat<?rs, (jv^eraeers, trader!, and ill «bo are 
atjled noble. Bee RtflecHims of an HobanerQ upQn the Indtfttn- 
dmtt of the Jêland^ 1823, p. 17. Tbe number of mcti capable ol 
bearing armi, between tbe aget of 15 aad 60, waa estimated, m ÍS17, 
ta foUowt: lit ftm olMf Î wbitei, 71,047, mnlattoei, lî,Se2, blwcks» 
17,246, total, 106,155 \ M alabea, 85,899, !q sU, WIMA, Takmg as 
ft bast«, tbe estimate or tbe military enrolment of the popaktioa of 
Fmusif {Feuehffi §tai. p. 243 And 241), wf Hud that tbe nomber of 
192,054 corriflpotida to a population somewhat Usa than mm hundred 
Iboaaaftd. Tbe quota of tbe tbree clttieeg, whites, free colored, aod 
ilavet, are a^ 3* : 18 H5 ; wblto the relaUre proporlbos of Víl« 
population ve very nearly 46 : 16 : 36,— H. 
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general and the perpetual continuance of slavery in 
the colonies. These valuable documents are accom- 
panied and sustained by the remonstrance^ which 
Don Francisco de Arango (one of the wisest of 
statesmen, and profoundly versed in everything 
relating to his country), made to the Cortes, In the 
the name of the Ayuntamiento, the Consulado, and 
the Patriotic Society of Havana. It is there stated 
that ^' there is no other general census than that 
iwrhich was taken (in 1791), during the wise adminis- 
tration of Don Luis de las Casas, and th^ since that 
time, some partial ones only have been taken in one 
or other of the most populous districts." 

From this we learn, th^t the tables published in 
n.811, are founded on incomplete data, and on 
^approximate estimates of the increase from 1791 to 
that time. In the following table the division of the 
:Î8land into four districts, has been adopted, as fol- 
lows: — Ist The jurisdiction of Havana, or west- 
ern part, between Cape San Antonio and Alvarez. 
2d. The jurisdiction of Cuatro Villas, with its eight 

^Représentation of 16th Aagnst^ 1811, which was made by the 
^^Iferes Mayor of Havana, nnder direction of the Ayuntamiento, 
Ckiiiralado, and Patriotic Society of that city, and laid before the 
Cartea by these corporations. This representation, or remonstrance, 
%M contained in the DocumenU relative to the êlave-trade, 1814, p. 
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djdtríctu. 3ú, Tlie jurisdiction of Puerto Fritie^ 
with ioven díitricte. 4tK The jnrisdictioa of St 
Jjigo à& Cuba, with fifteen districts. 'Die la&i three 
comprlüe tlie eastern part af the island* 



frvt 

IThitei. c0Utn4< 

HftT*iiA A&d Suimrbt . . * « 43,000 ti.mù 2S,ooo 98,000 

Country......... 118,00^ 15,0ÍK) U0,OOO 252,000 

ICl.üüO 42,000 147,000 3fiO,00fl 
14ÍT1C1I1V Pjutf : 

8t J«iO áe Otlbft 40,000 3j^,0Q0 32,000 I10.00Q 

ruíirto r r!noSp« . , , IJg.OOO 14,000 1 S.OOO 70, OOO 

üu«lro VniiM 3S,000 20,000 15,000 70,000 

113,000 73.000 Câ.OOO 2ÔO»tlOO 

Totali , * . . . 27-^000 1 U,O0O ï 1 2.ÜO0 GOO.OOO 



Thé poacoful relations of the several castes with 
oach other, will always be a political problein of tlie 
greatost inipurtance, imtil such time m a wise legîs- 
latían eliall succeed in calming their invelerale 
hatrini, Ijy conceding an eí|na]ity of civil righfe to 
the ojïpressed classes. In ISll, the niimbiir of 
whites in the island of Cnba exceeded tl)at of the 
«Iftvee by G*2,000, and was only one^fifth less than the 
ftggregiUe of free colored and slaves- Tîie whites in 
llie English and French Antilles are nine per cent, 
while in Cuba they are forty-five per cent, of the 
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total popnlation. The free colored amount to nine- 
teen per cent, which is double their proportion in 
Jamaica or Martinique. As the census of 1817, 
modified by the Provincial Deputation, only exhibits 
115,700 free colored, and 225,000 slaves, the com- 
parison proves — 1st, that the free colored have been 
estimated incorrectly both in 1811 and 1817; and 
2d, that the n^prtality of the negroes is so great that, 
notwithstanding the importation of more than 67,700 
negroes from Airica, according to the custom-house 
returns, there were in 1817 only 13,300 more slaves 
than in 1811. 

The decrees of the Cortes of 3d March, and 26th 
July, 1813, and the necessity of ascertaining the 
population, for the establishment of the electoral 
juntas of the province, the partido, and the parish, 
obliged the government to take a new census in 
1817, which is as follpw : 

OeñMua of 1817, exckbsvoe of trcmdmt persons <md 
neçroes imported during the year. 



DtotrteCi, 


WhftM. 


lirMoolorwI. 


aavM. 


Veitern Department : 








Eiaymna 


135,177 ■ 


40,419 


112,122 


Ifatansaf . .... . . ^ 


10,«17 


1,676 


9,594 


Trinidad (with Santi Espirita, 








Bem(>dios, and ViUa Clara) 


61,864 


16,411 


14,497 



iOO 
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çytri«ti. 

Ekilem Departineiit : 
Goba (wîtb Ba jamo, Holgulo, 
ttndBtLTNOttft) ............ 33^733 

Puerto Fnjicipt ...,, .«.,J 26,989 



50^30 



Total „ 257,380 115,691 

In til 57S,3«3. 



fàmtm. 



4f,500 



Though it maj aeem strange that the approximi 
estímate presented to the Cortes in 1811, &howa a 
total population 28,000 greater than the actual cen- 
Bna of 1S17| this contradiction in onlj apparent 
This census is d oubliées less imperfect than that of 
1791, 3'et it does not comprise all the popidatiôu^ 
because of the fear everywhere inspired in the peo- 
ple, hj an operation which îa always supposed by 
them to be not only direful, but the precursor of 
new taxation. On the other hand, the ProTincial 
Deputation thought proper to make two modifications 
in the census of 1817| when sending it to Madrid: 
let} adding 32,641 whites (transient traders and 
crews of v^sels), whose business call them to Cuba ; 
and 2d, adding 25,^67 African negroes imported 
during the year 1817. By these additions the Pro- 
vincial Dcpntation obtained a total poptdation of 
630,980, of which 290,021 were whites, 115,691 free 
colored, and 225,261 slaves.' 






^ So fur u my oplnloti gûes, I b«UâTO tlmt in 1825 Ihere wBîf 
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We shall not be surprised at the partial contradic- 
tions foand in the tables of population in America, 
when we take into consideration all the difficulties 
that have been encountered in the centres of Euro- 
pean civilization, England and France, whenever the 
great operation of a general census is attempted. 
No one is ignorant, for example, of the fact, that the 
population of Paris, in 1820, was 714,000, and from 
the number of deaths, and supposed proportion of 
births to the total population, it is believed to have 
been 620,000, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
centurj; yet, during the administration of Mon. 
Neckar, the ascertained population was one-sixth 
less than this number. It is known, that, from 1801 
to 1821, the population of England and Wales 
increased 8,104,683, yet the registers of births and 
deaths show an increase of only 2,173,416 ; and it is 
impossible to attribute the difference of 931,267 to 
immigration from Ireland. These examples do not 
prove that we should distrust, the calculations of 

newlj 825,000 whites, and one the best infonned gentlemen of 
SaTmns, who was weU acquainted with the country, estimated them, 
in 1S2S, at 340,000. (See On Independence of Cuba, p. 17.) In 
«ome parts of the island statistical tables have been formed with 
«reat care ; in San Jnan de los Remedios, and FiUpinas, for exam- 
ple, particnlarlj those made by Don Joaqiün Vigil y Qoifiones and 
I>OD Joié Agnilar, in 1S19.— H. 

9* 
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political ecocoray ; what îhey do prove k, that we 
iboiild not employ numerical elements, without 
having firat cxaïtiîned tliêm, and ascertaioed the 
ejttent of their erroi-s. One is tempted to compare 
Üie different degrees of probability presented by 
statisticaJ tablea m the Ottoman Empire, in Spanish 
and Portiigueee Americaj in France or Prosaia, by 
geographical poâîtions based on the eclipses of the 
moon, on its distance irom the sun, or on occaltatiooH 
of the stars* 

In order to adapt a cenBus made twenty years 
since, to any other given time, we mnst ascertain the 
rate of increase; but this can be ascertdned only 
from the enumerations of 1791, 1810, and 1817, 
taken in the eastern part of the island, which h the 
least populona portion: Wlien comparîsona rest 
upon too small maaeea, existing imder the lofloence 
of particular circumstancea (as in seaports or in the 
sugar planting districts), they cannot give the nuine- 
rîcal results proper to be used aa a basis for the 
entire country. 

It is generally supposed that the whites increase 
more rapidly in the villages and haciendas than in 
the towns; that the free colored, who prefer a 
make-shift reaidonce in the towns to the labors 
of agriculture, multiply with greater rapidity than 
all the other classée; and that the slaves, among 
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whom, iinfortiiiiately, there are only one-third of the 
females reqnir^rd by the number of males/ decrease 
more than eight per cent., anonallj. 

We have already seen' that in Havana and snb- 
nrbs, the whites increased 73 per cent., and the free 
colored 171 per cent., in twenty years. Through 
nearly all the eastern part of the island, the same 
dasses have nearly doubled in the same time. We 
will here mention that the free colored multiply, in 
part, through the transition fix>m one class to the 
other, and the slaves increase through the activity 
of the slave-trade. At the present time, the whites 
receive but little increase through immigration from 
Europe, the Oanary Islands, the Antilles, or the Con- 
tinent; this class multiplies within itself, for paterUa 
of white hlood are seldom granted by the tribunals to 
persons of light yellow color. 

According to the census of 1775, the district of 
Havana, comprising six cities (the capital, Trinidad, 
8an Felipe y Santiago, Santa Maria del Eosario, 
Jaruco, and Matanzas), six towns (Guanabacoa, Santi 
Espíritu, Yilla Clara, San Antonio, San Juan de los 
Bemedios, and Santiago), and thirty villages and 
hamlets, contained a population of 171,626 ; and in 

^ Thb applies only to those bUtss employed on the sugar planttr 
ttons. 
* Chapter I., p. Hi. 
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Amgriœmo^ toL ii, p< 300.) Consequetitly, the 
increpe, in tliir^-oDo jeiii% hiMl b^n onlj aixtj- 
ou per oôoL ; but ¡f we eoold compara the lattier 
kalf of this term, il iiroiild show a mudi tnoi^ rapid 
incEBasep In &eL, the cenaría of 1817 girea a popu- 
latioD of 392,377, wHcIi ihows an iocrease of forty- 
one per cent, in eleven jearsj for the same extent 
of coontryj theo called the Province of Havana, 
comprising the districti of the capital, if^tAtig^ 
and Trinidad, or Cuatro Yillaa. 

We most remember, while comparing the restüts 
of the censuses of 1791 and ISIO of the capital and 
of the eastern province, that we obtain an exceeelve 
rate of increaae^ for there were man j more omissiona 
in the firat than in the second census* By comparing 
those most recently taken in the eastern province, in 
1810 and 181 7j I beheve we approach nearer the 
truth. These are as follows : 





WhitftL 


fref Cord. 


SlATev* 


«BfciL 


1$10 


. ...85,513 


32,SS4 


38,834 


107,231 


ISIT. .., 


.....33,733 


6a,230 


4a,5UÜ 


130,463 



Increase in nix yeiu^ 23,232, or more than twenty- 
one per centp ; and there is probably an error in the 
Mcond statement of the number of whites, in the 
last census. The proportion of whites and free 
colored m very great in the district of Cuatro Tillas, 
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where, in the six partidos of San Juan de los Reme- 
dios, San Augustin, San Anastasio de Oupey, San 
Felipe, Santa Fé, and Sagua la Chica, there were, in 
1819, in an area of 24,651 oabaUeriaSy a total popula- 
tion of 13,722, of which 9,572 were whites, 2,000 
free colored, and 2,140 slaves; while, on the con- 
trary, in the ten partidos of the Filipinas district, in 
the same year, in a population of 13,026, there were 
5,871 whites, 3,521 free colored, and 3,634 slaves. 
The proportion of free colored to white was as 1 to 1.7. 

[NoTB. — Since the pubh'cation of the foregoing 
admirable analysis by Baron Humboldt, of the pop- 
ulation of Ouba, censuses have been taken in the 
years 1827, 1841, and 1846, which are as follows : 









0IN8U8 Of 1887. 










WUtM. 


rxMOoleiW. 


8U 


VM. 


TMÜ. 


OdVMtMat. 


Ifd*. 


F«aMk. 


Hid*. FMMto. 


Mmí», 


PaiMto. 




Wettern,.. 


mjBM 


T5.B88 


21.985 94.899 


195.888 


79,097 


406.687 


Oestnl,.. 


. SM^T 


44.778 


18.996 10.900 


98.886 


18.680 


164^497 


luten... 
Total,. . 


. 96.680 
. 168,«8 


n.ooo 

142.886 


17.481 18.706 
01.962 64.082 

0INSU8 Of 1841. 


99.604 

188.990 


17,995 
108,609 


181^466 
704^486 


WMtern,. 


. 180,0r» 


108.944 


82,796 88,787 


907.954 


118.890 


681,760 


0«t«l,.. 


. 60,0» 


88,888 


16.095 16,054 


84.989 


16.917 


196,606 




. 88.060 


98^ 
191.147 


97^406 97.8M 
7^708 n,186 


88.857 
981300 


96.706 
105,945 


180,96t 
1.00T^ 




MBi^ist ajm on^ 

tt,4B Ufim VHJUi 

«.49» ngm ii9,Mi 



Th« s%{u«sc examizudoQ leads to the belief that 
dwr« » ^ftxne terror in the figures of the censUB of 
t$4< : attd v« ar« mclined to doubt its resalta, for 
thi« uîowia;^ nMBozs : 

l:9C rVirlr;^ the period between 1S41 and 1846, no 
I^Nit ciC2i^ s$ ep;de3iic« or emigration on a large 
ical^ ex^$^^i ^> check the hitherto steady increase 
vVT th^ 5ÎdkT^ pop:iIa:i<«« and canse a decrease of 
llá^rS^ :a :» suaib^r?^ being nearly twenty six 
ptN' vV«l:. o4r th« recnrtt» of 1S41 ; which apparent 
\Wf^Kfe5<\ arNi :he annihilation of former rate of 
ittcnNbí«í v^T p^^r co:::.« yeduiyX amount together to 
a k\» v>i 47 p^íT cen:.* in six Tear& 

ivi, l>ttrtná: :hè5 jvHod* the material prosperity of 
th^f cv^intTv exjvrienced no decreaise^ except the loss 
\>f )virt \>f o»e crv^\ conseqnent npon the hurricane 

JU}. l>ttrin$ the peHvxi frv^m IStí to 1846» the, 
dimvli rMttni$ of christenings and interments were 
aafiilows: 
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WtAM. Oéktnâ, fMiri. 

ChriBteningB,.. 87,047 74,302 161,349 ^ 

lotennents,. . .61,456 67,762 109,218 



Increase, . . . 35,591 16,540 52,131 

4th. And because, that, in addition to the reasons 
adduced by Baron Humboldt, for less returns by the 
people than their actual numbers, that the taking of 
a census ^^is always supposed by them to be not 
only direful, but the precursor of new taxation ;" a 
capitation tax upon house servants was imposed in 
1844, and a very general fear existed that it would 
be extended to other classes. 

When the writer first went to Cuba, in 1884, he 
was strongly impressed with the popular supposition 
there, that the slave population diminished fully 
eight per cent annually, by death, and that this loss 
was only partially compensated (about three per 
cent), by the importation of negroes from Africa, 
which, at that time was not supposed to reach 
twelve thousand a year. At this period, the mean 
annual export of sugar was 550,000 boxes, and of 
coffee, 880,000 bags (the two great staples), and the 
mean annual value of imports was $17,000,000, and 
of exports, $14,000,000, according to the official 
valuations. During the seventeen years of our 
residence there, the annual export of sugar steadily 
increased until it exceeded 1,500,000 boxea; that of 
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coñee fell ta 125^000 bags, and the value of imports 
and exports reached $20^750,000 and $27^450,000 res- 
pectiTely. 

Admitting ad correct the snppoaed atinnâl loœ 
of five per cent, to the sîave or laboring popu- 
lation, tlie producing class must have dimmished 
eighty-five per cent» from 1835 to 1S52, a supposi- 
tion directly at variance with the results exhibited 
by the commerce of the island. So far as our 
limited individual observation extended, we arrived 
at the conclusion that this supposition of loss arose 
from the fact that the greater part of capital and 
scientific knowledge in Cuba is absorbed in the 
sugar culture, and that the estimates regarding 
population were basedj in a gi^eat measure^ on data 
derived from this class and branch of labor. Its 
great preponderance in the foreign commerce of the 
island, overshadowed its tme relation to the general 
economy of the country. We believe that the slave 
population of Cuba do^ not decrease in the towns, 
nor on the coffee estates, tobacco plantations, graring 
farms, and numerous minor branches of agriculturej 
but that on the contrary, it increases in all these, 
and more than compensates for the loss on the sugar 
plantations. Tlie supposed former rate of loss has 
been greatly diminished during the last twenty 
years, by the improvements in the system of con- 
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ducting the aogar plantations, and a greater equaliza- 
tion of sexes upon them. In no other way can we 
account for the rapid increase in the material pros- 
perity of Cuba, an increase that is only surpassed by 
that of our own United States. 

In estimating, therefore, the present population of 
Cuba, we shall adopt the rate of increase exhibited 
by the two censuses of 1827 and 1841. The first may 
be considered the minimum of population at that 
time, it being less than the well-reasoned estimate 
of Baron Humboldt for the year 1825 : and although 
the second was perhaps taken with greater care, we 
know of no reason why it should not be held also as 
the minimum expression of the population. It was, 
at the time of publication, charged by well-informed 
writeiB, with understating numbers. 

The annual rate per cent of increase in the several 
classes of population, as indicated by the various 
censuses, is somewhat fluctuating, and is as follows : 

Wblto. free colored. SUrai. 
1774 to 1792,.... 2.7 4.2 6 

1792 «« 1S17,.... 3.1 4.4 6.4 

1817 »' 1827,.... 2.1 0.68 4.4 

1827 " 1841,.... 2 JJ 31 3.7 

The latter rate of increase would ^ve to Cuba, at 
the close of the year 1865, 
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Whitts, 6H<^3, being 89 ptf eent 

Free colored,. 219,170, « 15 « « 
Slaves, 662,699, " 46 " " 

ToUl,.... 1,446,462 

This does not seem excessive, when we take into 
consideration her vast consumption of foreign pro- 
ducts, and the great value of the staples she pours 
into the lap of commerce,] 
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CHAPTER VI. 



BLAYflBY. 



Ifanumlitíon freqatnt in Caba— Its caases— Slaves allowed to hire 
their time. [Note— Usual wages— Number of working days — 
Siares may purchase their freedom by partial payments— Many 
remain partially redeemed — Reason — Curious phase of negro 
mind.] Portion of free negroes— Mild laws— Slaves previous to 
the ISghteenth century — Religious scruples regarding females- 
Population of Sugar plantations — ^Projects for increasing slaves 
—Don Francisco de Arango — ^Desire to ameliorate their condition 
—First importation — Entire importation to America in sixteenth 
centnry — Slaves in Cuba in 1763 — Activity of trade at the oloee 
of the eighteenth century- Treaty with England. [Non— Total 
number imported.] Compared with Jamaica — Other English 
colonies (iiof«)— Humane result in Cuba— Mortality of slavoa— 
Has dinünished — Of newly Imported negroes— Means to prevent 
decrease— Abolition of slave-trade. [None — Not effective — Baron 
Humboldt's sketch of slavery in Cuba— Decrease of slaves a fat 
lacy— Increase only paralleled in United States— Their well-being 
evident— Chinese imported — ^Iijurious influence and evil results. 

In no part of the world, where slavery exists, is 
manumission so freqnent as in the island of Cuba ; 
for Spanish legislation, directly the reverse of French 
and English, favors in an extraordinary degree the 



attEioment of freedom, placing no obstacle in ita 
waj, nor making it in anj manner onerous. The 
right which every slave has of seeking a new mas* 
ter, or purchasiug hb liberty, if he can paj the 
amount of his cost ; the religioos sentiment that in- 
duces inanj peinons in good circiïmstanceB to con- 
cede by will freedom to a certain number of negroes ; 
the custom of retainiug a uumber of botli sexes for 
domestic servie©, and the aâTections that necessarily 
arise from this familiar intercourse with the whites ; 
and the facilities allowed to slave*workmen to labor 
for tlieir own acconnt, by paying a certain stipulated 
sum to their mastersj are the principal causes why 
eo many blacks acquire Üieir freedom in the towns/ 

> The customary rate or Mre U t^a oeats oa eftcfa tlOC or 
tb^ value of the slave for everj worlcing-â&y. Ther^ are nbotit 
iwo huudrcd and ai^ty workmg-dnys ía tbc fcvkt, Soiidmja and 
church holîdftjs being considered days of rest. In addition U> the 
above-Difîntioned facililla for attaining Treedoiu^ the sla^e haa Ihe 
pH^ile^ e of pajtog hi» master smaM iums of moaej on a^ïComat» and 
thus becoming a coowner of bimself, Tbua, If hts value b« $600, 
by pajiug hia master $2¿ he bçcoinçi the owucr of oue twenty- 
fourth of himgelf; whet) bo ha» paîd $50, he owns one-tweiflb, ana 
«o on \ and in hiring his time, he paya to hia maater rent only on the 
eam remaining due. The law obligea the miiüter to accept these 
piu-tta) pajmonta \ and ahüuld the owner ovei^yalme the flave at Ibe 
time of Gomineûciog thom^ the negto caa appeal to the tyndiu, who 
U annually appointed to protect the lUvea. A ilav* who ha» par- 
tially manumilied himself la atjled emrtado. Many redeem tbem- 
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13ie position of the free negroes in Cuba ia mnch 
better than it is eLsewhere, even among those nations 
which have for ages flattered themselves as being 
most advanced in civilization. We find there no 
such barbarous laws as have been invoked, even in 
our own days, b j which free negroes are prohibited 
from receiving donations from the whites, and can be 
deprived of their liberty, and sold for the benefit of 
the State, should they be convicted of affording an 
asylum to escaped slaves.^ 

Until the closing years of the eighteenth century, 
the number of slaves on the sugar plantations in Cuba 
was extremely small, and what most surprises us is, 
that a prejudice founded on " religious scruples," op- 
posed the introduction there of females (they costing 
in Havana one-third less than males), thus forcing 

aelyee ezcepftlag the ram of $60 or $100 ; and on this pay a rent to 
the master for the rest of their lives, no matter how mnch wealth 
they may acquire. A careful study of indiTÎdual reasons, among 
the blacks in Cuba, for adopting this course, might perhaps develop 
some unobserved peculiarities of the negro mind. It may sometimes 
arise from ties of affection, sometimes from interests, and it may be 
found to result, in some oases, from an intuitive desire, or an idiosyn- 
crasy on the part of the negro to have some immediate and tangible 
superior, to whose opinion he can look with respect, and from whom 
he can claim protection in calamity. 

' Decision of the Supreme Council of Martinique of 4th July, 
1720.—" Decree of Ist Maieh, 1766, § 7.— H. 
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the elíives to celibacji under the pretext that TÎcîci 
habits were tbuâ avoided. The Jesuits and tiré 
Bethlemite friara, being ftuperior to tUiasad prejudicet, 
TV ere the only planters that allowed them on their 
plantajions. Although the censúa of 17T5j which is 
undoubtedly verj imperfect^ gave 15,502 female and 
29,336 male BlaveB, wo must bear in mind that this 
ceo BUS embraced the whole island j while tlie etigar 
plantations^ even at the present time (1S25), do not 
contain more than one-fourth of the entire slave 
population»* 

From the year 1796, the Consulado of Havana 



' Tbe ** Oui^ro KsUdiatlco '^ of 1S46 presents some purll^t in- 
fonimtfon oa ttils poiut, which is interesting. It EÍñitm the aumber 
of sugftr plMitatiooB in the sererai deparlmeala of the isUnd ftiul 
their population, as followi i — 

Wei4«m ,..,,.. T»S »S.4«t 111 

OiBint >... 4H i9jm m 

«.,*-.*,.... 80* lùj&m sa 

IMS mme 

Theie numbers Are nndoubteijlf iin(]er<9taÈed ; btit eBtîmmtitif m 
Areragê or ten por cent fts the white population of Ihe angmr plan- 
tttlioOB, wç? imv(? fi slave pepiilatîoa of 11^,735» being nearly IS per 
eeat.f e& gaged m Ibe culture of iugar. It ia to be regretted that the 
** Cuadro -^ docB Dot state the relative ntunbera of roiiles and fé«fttst¡ 
but well-informed persons thick the angar plantations h&tt now one- 
third fomaloft. 
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' hûTB aeriondy entertaiiied projects for increasiDg the 
slave population, independent of the flactoatioDs of 
the slave-trade. Don Francisco de Arango, whose 
labors have always been pare and judicious, pro- 
posed the imposition of a tax upon those plantations 
which did not contain one-third females among their 
elaves. He also proposed the imposition of a dnty 
of six dollars npon each male negro imported from 
Africa. Although these measures were not adopted, 
for the colonial juntas always refused to adopt coer- 
cive measures, yet, from that time, there has arisen a 
desire to increase the number of marriages, and to 
take better care of the children of the slaves ; and a 
x^yal order (22 April, 1804) recommends this policy 
to ^Uhe sense of right, and the humanity of the 
oolonists." 

The census of 1817 gave, according to Poinsett, 
«0,322 female, and 106,521 male slaves. In 1771, 
the proportion of female to male slaves was 1 to 1.9; 
^o that, in forty years, it had altered very slightly, it 
l>eÍDg, in 1817, 1 to 1.7. The small amount of this 
flange must be attributed to the large number of 
.A3ârican negroes imported subsequently to 1791, and 
to the fact that the importation of females has been 
large, only during the y eari between 1817 and 1820: 
the slaves retained as servants in the cities are only 
a small fraction of the total number. ïn the district 
of Batabano, which contained in 1818 a population 
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of 2,078, with V¿ sugar, and T coffee estates, therô 
were 2,226 maie^ and 257 female dayee ; proportioti, 
6 to 1. In San Jnan de los BemedioS) containing, in 
1817, a population of 13,700, with 17 sugar, and 73 
coffee estates, there were 1,200 male and 660 female 
slaves Î proportion, 19 to 1/ In the district of Feli- 
pinas, having in 1819 a population of 13,026, there 
were 2,404 male, and 997 female slaves; ppoportion, 
2*4 to 1. In all the ialand, the males are to the 
females a& 1;7 to 1 ; on the sugar estates alone, tliej 
are barely 4 to 1. 

The fírst introduction of negroes (in the eastern 
port of the inland)» occurred in 152 L At that time, 
the Spaniards were much less desii-ous than the Por- 
tugueiie of possessing slavea; for, in 1539, tw^elvd 
thousand negroes were sold in the citj of Lisbon, 
^e trade in slaves was not free in the sixteenth cen- 
tary, licenses for it being granted by the govern* 
ment ; and, in 1586, Gaspar Peralta purchased the 
monopoly for the whole of Spanish America. In 
1595, it was sold to Gomeas Raynal ; and again, in 
1615, to Antonio Bodriguez de Elvaa. 

The entire American importation then did not 
exceed 3^500, yearly ; and the people of Caba, ooctt* 
pied exclusively in raising cattle, received very few* 
During tlie war of the succession, the French tradia 
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visited HATanOi exchanging slaves for tobacco. The 
possession of the island by the English stimulated 
flomewhat the importation of negroes ; yet, in 1763, 
although the captare of Havana, and the presence 
of foreigners, created new wants, the number of 
slayes did not exceed 25,000 in that distnct, and 
32,000 in the whole island. 

The number of Africans imported from 1521 to 
1763, was probably 60,000, whose descendants exist 
among the free mulattoes, the greater part of which 
inhabit the eastern part of the island. From 1763 to 
1790, when the trade in negroes was thrown open, 
Havana received 24,875 (by tlie Tobacco Company 
4,957 from 1763 to 1766 ; by the contract with the 
Marquis de Casa Enrile, 14,132, from 1773 to 1779 ; 
by the contract with Baker and Dawson, 5,786, from 
1786 to 1789). K we estimate the importation of 
slaves in the eastern part of the island, during these 
twentynseven years (1763 to 1790), at 6,000, we have 
a total importation of 90,875 from the time of the 
discovery of Cuba, or more properly speaking, from 
1521 to 1790. 

The activity of the slave-trade in the fifteen years 
following 1790, was so great, that more slaves were 
bought and sold in that time, than in the two and a 
half centuries that preceded its being thrown open. 
This activity was redoubled when England stipulated 

10 
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with Spain, that the trade should be sappreesed 
north of the equator from the 22d November, 1817, 
and totally abolished on the 30th May 1820. The 
King of Spain accepted from England (a fact which 
posterity will hardly believe), the sum of four hun- 
dred thousand poimds sterling, in compensation for 
the damages and loss which might arise from tíie 
cessation of this barbarous traffic. 

The following statement exhibits the number of 
African negroes imported in Havana alone, according 
to the custom-iiouse returns. 



1790. 


...2,534 


180G.. 


..4.395 


1791. 


.. 8,498 


1807.. 


..2,565 


1792. 


...8,528 


1808 . 


. . l.r.07 


1793. 


...3,777 


1809 . . 


..1,162 


1794. 


.,.4,1C1 


1810 . 


..6,672 


1795. 


...5.832 


1811.. 


..6,349 


1796. 


..•5,711 


1812.. 


..6,081 


1797. 


...4,552 


1813. . 


..4,770 


1798. 


...2,001 


1814. . 


..4,321 


17H9 


...4,919 


1815.. 


..9,111 


1800.. 


...4,145 


1816.. 


.17,737 


1801 


...1,659 


1817^ 


. 25,841 


1802.. 


. . 13,832 


1818.. 


.19,902 


1803. 


...9,671 


1819.. 


.17,194 


1801. . 
1805.. 


,. 8.923 
..4,999 


1820.. 


..4,122 






Total, in 31 ycarfl,. . 


..225,574 





' Other MS. noica in my possession state the number for 1817, at 
2.^.560 sUveg.— H. 
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The mean anntifll number dnring thia interval is 
^7,470, and 11,542 for the last ten years. This should 
1)6 increased at least one-fourth, partly, because of 
the illicit importations, and omissions in the returns, 
and partly for the licit importations at Trinidad 
and Si Jago ; so that we have for the whole island. 

From 1521 to 1763 60,000 

" 1764 " 1790 33,409 

In Havana alone, 

From 1791 to 1805 91.211 

" 1806 " 1820 131,829 

* 31 0,44 :> 

lacreaae \ry the Ulicit trade and 

^j the importations in the eastern 

IMTt of the iflUnd, from 1791 to 1820 56,000 

372,449 

[Note. — ^In order to present in one continuous 
Tiew the number of negroes carried to Cuba up to 
the latest returns accessible to us, we continue here 
the calculation by Baron Humboldt. From the 
Teports of the British commissioners at Havana, we 
learn the following particulars, in relation to the 
trade subsequently to its suppression in 1820, by the 
treaty with England. 

In 1821, twenty-six vessels arrived, bringing 6,415 
©laves ; and Mr. Jameson, one of the commissioners, 
Qtates that to this amount one-half should be added 
for importations not ascertained by the commis- 
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sîoners, and tliat he eëti mates the slaves imported 
doríüg that year at lOjOÛÔ. 

Tlie yearly reports of the commiBsioners give the 
following âguree, up to 1838 : 

1822 ..... . 10 TtafleU urlyed — eâtùzmteâ, 3,000 

i» l,20a 

'* " 5,100 

" ** 4,200 

** '* '3,000 

" « •3,500 
•7,000 

27,Ü<K» 
Add Mr. JaznesoQ^B cBUmate of ûuâ-biiir,« , . « . «. lS,5riO 

MmkÍDg a lotal of.. , 40^500 

A report of the British consTtl at Havana, to the 
foreign office in Loodoo^ gives the followiog state- 
meat of slaves imported into Cuba from 1820 to 
1838; to which, he estimates, one-fifth should be 

added for noa-asçerUined importations ; 



¿922 ...... 

1828 

1B24 


,.... 4 
..*,. IT 


1826 


,*.. 14 


1826 

1837 . , . , 


U 

-,,, 10 


1828...... 


.... 28 



1829.. .„ 8,600 

1830.. „ 0,600 

1831.. 10,400 

1832 8,200 

1833..- 9,000 



Î8S4,.*.. 11^400 

1Q35. ......... U,dOO 

18S0.. .,...,.. 14,200 

1837 15,200 

TolAl,.., ...... 101,600 

Add oae-fifih, 2O,aS0 



121,920 



• Thew Q timben «re gWt^n by ih^ commîfiSiofii!!^, lo tjjeír k^pvrw í 
tor tb« other je*Tt. tbo number of vemela arrÎTlDg onlj ii itet«d« 
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The importations fW>m 1838 to 1858, according to 
the retoma laid before the British Honse of Gom- 
mons, were as follows : 



1838 10,496 

18S9 10,996 

1840 10,104 

1841 8,893 

1842 8,630 

1843 8,000 

1844 10,000 

1846 



1846. 

1847. 

1848 

1849. 

1860. 

1861 



419 

1,460 
1,600 
8,700 
3,600 
6,000 



1862 7,924 

1,300 30June,'63 7,329 

99,239 



We may, therefore, estimate the total number of 
negroes imported into Cuba from the coast of AMca, 
as follows : 

To 1820 aooording to Baron Humboldt, .... 372,449 

1821 « " Mr. Jameson, 10,000 

1822 to 1828 40,600 

1829 to 1837 121,920 

1838 to 30 June, 1863 99,239 

644,108] ' 



* Whfle these pages were going throngfa the press, we received 
flrom the British Foreign Office, through the kind attention of Hon. 
John Appleton, secretary to the legation of the United States at 
London, a copy of a parliamentary return to the British House Of 
Commons, ordered to be printed on the 11th of April 1846, accord- 
tag to which, the imporUtions of slaves in Spanish territory in 
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We have bqbu that Jamaîcii has received tmm 
Añica/ diiring Üiese three centuries^ 850,000 ne- 
groes; and, accordiüg to a more exact statemeat, 
nearly 677,000 in the one hundred and eight years, 
from 1700 to 1808, and yet that island contains now 
hut 380,000 blacks and mulattoes» free and elave* 
The island of Cuba pre&enta a more hnniane result, 

Amerkd (Ctibi fttid Porto Rico, the nainber for the I&ttêr being very 
Bmall), from 1821 to 1843 îadasiTe, amounted to .... . T6,6S3 

If to ihiñ utimber wtï ^d Emporta tions lo li^O» 
accordiBg tú Batoq Humboldt, . . , . . , 372, 44S 

1844 tû Jane ao, 1863, tM ftbore,. . « , 47,122 

We bave a total of ...._ ..,,..* 495.224 



ThiJ nnmber is largely excefided bj the estímate we hare givea 
above. The several pftrliameotary retum» before ns do not agfe« 
with eaeh other, nor with the reporta of the Dritiab eommtaaionen ni 
HaTana. With the eicepiioa of those for the term froti 1832 to 
1837, our fliftin^fl have lieen obtained from the ann«al ri ports of the 
HaTanaeommissioTiers tu the British govfsrnnieot, and repcewat th« 
maximum of Ktave importations in Cuba* Through the B&me poHti« 
attention^ we learn Lhat the number of ftlavea illegally imported 
Into Cuba, during the yt^ars 1853 and 1854, bas been 12,500» aod 
10,23^1^ refip«ctively. 

' All the EnpUflh colonie» la tb© AntilleH, wblcb at the prefeûtJ 
time contain only about 700,0&0 blacka and mulattoes, free auA ' 
ilaTe, bave reoeived, m one hundred and elx yean, from 1S90 Ut 
urn, as ill tthowD by the GOfltom-honie retome, 2,130,000 KegnMb^ 
from \,he ma&i of Africa. — E. 
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for it contains 13(>,r)00 free colored, while Jamaic: 
has only 35,000, with a population of one-hal 
greater. Cuba has received from Africa, 

Previooa to 1791 93,600 

From 1791 to 1825, at least .... 320,000 

413,500 

In 1825, in conseqnence of the small number o: 
females bronght by the traders, there existed in th< 
island only, 

Negroes, free and slave 320,000 

Mnlattoes 70,000 



390,000 



A similar calculation was sent to the Oortes oi 
Spain, on the 20 July 1811, based upon numerics 
elements differing slightly jfrom these, in which^i 
was endeavored to prove that the island of Cuba ha< 
received up to 1810, loss than 229,000 Africa] 
negroes,^ which are represented, in 1811, by a slav 

' According to a note pablished by the Consalado of Havan 
(Papal Periódico, 1^01, p. 12), it is estimated that the average 004 
of the 15,647 African negroes, imported from 1797 to 1800, wi 
$375, each. Ai this rate, the 307.000 imported from 1790 i 
1823, will have cost the inhabitants of the island the som o 
$115,125,000.-^H. 
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and free population of btacke and miilattoea, amount- 
ing to 326,0(j0 ; being an exccâs of 97jO0O over the 
number imported.* When it Ib remembered that the 
whites have contributed to the existence of 70,000 
mulattoes,' leaving aside tJie natural increase that 
has resulted Irom ao many tbousand negroes pro- 
gressively împortedj one exclaims, "What oüier 
nation, or human society, can give eo faror&ble an 
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^ My oakul&Uoa oloaea wîtli 1ÉÍ5, ftnd the number of atgroai ^ 
impóvieá bîdc« the eMiçu^tl amomits to 413,500* The o«l£filfttIcHi 
Mnt to the Cortes clonea wtth ISW, ajaû gives 239,000. ( 
t&ff^. 119.) Di^reccCt 184,500^ bnt^ accordlAg to the 
the HavftDft cuetom-hooje alooe^ the number of AiHoan negroei 
irougbt to that port from ISU lo 1820, bas ham 10$ ,000, atid le 
this we mufit odd^ Istt according to the principies admUted bj the 
coDMtlado, oae-fourtb or 27,000^ for tb« licîl ímpor latióos mt other 
ports of the tsland ; and, 2d, the amouBt of illicit ttudñut from Ifill 
to 1B25.— H. 

* The worli andertakeii by the coasulftdo^ in 1811, relntlf^e to the 
probable dietrihuttoa of 326,000 black», free aod ilave, eonlAîni 
Bosse TÊTy iotor^sting mailer, which great local Imotrledge iJoae 
COO Id bare supplied lo that body. A* CttUÈ. Westero part — ^la 
Havana, 27,000 free colonel, wnd 28,000 slaves ; Beren towns* wi 
Ayuntamiento, 18,000 ç rrotn whicb we hAve, In the jurii^dletíuíD 
HavanaT 36,000 fi^ee colored, and 37,000 slaves. Eastern pait, 
S6,0(H> free colored, and 32,000 aUves* Total, in the ciliea, 12M^ 
free colored, and G9,000 slavea, or 141^000. B, Qruniry^ — Jnrisdie- 
tioa of Havana, G.DOO hve eolored, aod 110,000 alaTea* 
pari, 3S,D00 free eotorcd, and ail.OOO slaves. Totia, in the 
ia'i,000*— Zïfflffifftmfiwi â0bre loé negrm^ p. 121 .^*H. 
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aeeomit of the reenlts of this vmfariuMáe tradeP^ 
I respect the sentiinents tliat have dictated these 
lines, and will again repeat, that if we compare. 
Cuba with Jamaica, the results appear in favor of 
the Spanish legislation, and the customs of the inha- 
bitants of Cuba. These comparisons demonstrate a 
state of affairs in the latter island infinitely more 
&YorabIe to the physical preservation and manumis- 
sion of the negroes ; but what a sorrowful spectacle 
is presented by Christian and civilized nations dis- 
puting which of the two, in three centuries, has 
destroyed the least number of Africans, by reducing 
them to slavery 1 

I will not praise the treatment of the negroes in 
the southern portion of the United States,' but 
certain it is, that different degrees exist in the 
sufferings of the human species. The slave who has 
a cabin and a family, is not so unhappy as he who is 
folded as if he were one of a flock of sheep. The 
greater the number of slaves established with their 

^See "JVegro ilaoery in the United States of JÎmeriea and 
Jamaica,^* 1823, p. 31, as to the comparative state of misery 
between the slaves of the AntiUes, and those of the united States. 
In 1823 Jamaica had 170,466 males, and 171,916 females; the 
united States, in 1820, had 788,020 males, and 760,100 females. It 
is not, therefore, the disproportion between the sexes that canses the 
absence of natural increase in the Antilles. — ^H. 

10* 
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families, in cabina which they deem their dwd, the ^ 
more rapid íb their muitiplicatioii* The ilayes in thfl 
IJnitad States were as follows: — 



1770., 


..480,000 


1810. 


...1,191,364 


1791., 


. 676,&9G 


1820.. 


..1,541,5 SB 


1800.. 


t.ê94,444 







Th6 annnal increase' for the laât ten years, hm] 
heen (without counting the manumission of 100,000), 
20,000, which îa doubling in ST years, I will saji 
therefore¡ with Ifr» Cropper,* that if tlie slaTCâ in 
Jamaica and Cnba had multiplied in the eamo , 
proportion,' these two islands would have had, one 

> Tli0 !iM3r«ue of Ihe sktei from 1790 to iSlO (514, G6S), ansee as 
fbllowB ^— M. The oat oral mcreasQ in the families ; 2d. Thi^ 
importation of 30,000 ne^oe», between 1S04 and 180B, whkk wu, * 
nohappiij, p^rmiittïd bj the Legîalatnre of Sontb Carùliao, ; 3d. The 
BCquimttoD of Lonisiana, where there were 30,000 nc^oea. Tilt 
iDcreafiQ froia the last two caufiea baa been oaly ^ of the totftl 
^ Increase, a»d hm been comp^^ueated bj the mamiinlflaion ûf more 
lan iao,OOû Q^groea, who, i a 1810, oeaicd to appeftr m ibt ^àmv% 
retama. The elaven mtiltiplj aomewhât \sm rapidly (the &sm% 
proportion bcitig 0.02611 to 0.02915), thaji Uie total popnlation of 
the United States ; but their multipliuatloti is more rapid than th&t 
of the whites, wherever they form a cottaiáerable portion of Mie 
poptilatloQp m lü thB âonthem atAtes. {Morw^^ Miíd. Qe&gr. l§tS^ . 

p. em)-H. 
•Letter addre«ed to the Liverpool Socktj, 1823, p, la—B; 
*The aumber of 480,000^ in the year 1770^ k not bftsed apoa «a 
Pp^toal oenin^ it being oolj an apprûxlmat^» efitiiD&te. Àlbçrt 
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in 1796, and the other in 1800/ very nearly their 
present population, without any necessity of loading 
400,000 negroes with chains, in Africa, and dragging 
them to Fort Eoyal or Havana. 

The mortality of the negroes varies greatly in 
Cuba, according to the kind of labor, the humanity 
of the masters or overseers, and the number of 
women employed in taking care of the sick. I have 

GftUatin thinks that the üalted States, which, at the close of 1823, 
had a population of 1,666,000 slaveB, and 250,000 free colored, being 
a total of 1,915,000 blacks and mnlattoes, never received A*om the 
coast of- Africa over 300,000 negroes, that is to say, 1,183,000 less 
than those received from 1680 to 1786, by the English Antilles, the 
black and mulatto population of which, now barely exceeds one-thizd 
pan of that of the United Stotes.— H. 

Mr. Carey, of Pennsylvania, in his work on the slave-trade, says, 
'* the trade in negro slaves to the American colonies was too small 
to attract attention.'' After a close argument from the ratio of 
increase since the first census, Mr. C. is enabled to recur bacli, and 
compute the population at earlier periods, separating the native 
bom from importations. Setting out with the fact that the slaves 
(blacks), numbered 55,850 in 1714, he finds that there were brought, 
of these, 

from Africa, 80,000 

ImporUtion from 1715 to 1750 90,000 

" «* 1761 « 1760 86,000 

u u I7ei «« 1770 74,000 

M u 1771 " 1790 84,000 

« M 1790**1806 70,000 

Total nttmbtr imported, 888,000 

Cbmptnd, of Cennu of U. States, 1850, p. 83, note. 
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heard diicuased with the greatest coolaesâ^ tha 
queatíon wbetliei' it was better lor the proprietor not 
to overwork Jiis slaves^ and consequently have to 
I'cplace them with leas frequency, or whether he 
should get all he could out of them in a few years, 
and thus have to pm*chase newly imported Africans 
more frequently- But Uieae are the reasouings of 
STarice when one man holds another in servitude. 

It would he unjust to deny that the niortalitj of 
the blacks has diminished greatly in Citba, within 
the last fifteen years. Many proprietors have 
studied how tliey might best improve the rules of 
their plantations. The mean mortality of the newly 
imported nogroee ia still irom ten to twelve per 
cent./ and from observations made on several well 
conducted sugar plantations, it may fall to even six 
or eight per cent. This loss among the newly 
imported negroes varies much according to the time 
of their arrival \ the most favorable seaaon for tliem 
is from October until January, those being the most 
healthy months, and moat abundant in provisions on 



^Wi lire ittOfed that in MartiQiqne, where ihc^re ana 7i«000 
dayee, tbe mean mortaUty is 6,000, wblltj tb© birlhs are htaúf IM% 
jtioïlf. Beroro tlie ce^ââtion of Uie «L^ve* trade, J amalen lost 
mtsnualt ji 7,OftO, or 21 per ceQt. j since tbul timep the dioikiutton of 
the poptîlûUoQ is Bcareoly perceptible,— iînJÎéw of iht Mcgiâir!/ L^wt 
by the Cmn. ofiht J¡fHt. Imk 1620, p, 43,— H, 
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the plantations. In the hot moutha, the mortality 
duiring the mU is sometimeB fonr per cent, as was 
the case in 1802. 

An increase in the number of female slaves, so 
nsefnl in the care of their hnsbands and their sick 
companions; their relief from labor dming preg- 
nancy; greater attention to their children ; the estab- 
lishment of the slaves by families in separate cabins ; 
an abundance of food ; an increase in the number of 
days of rest ; and the introduction of a system of 
moderate labor for their" own account, are the most 
powerful and the only means to prevent the diminu- 
tion in numbers of the blacks. Some persons who 
are well informed as to the old system on the plan- 
tatioDS, believe that in the present state of things, 
the number enslaves would diminish five per cent, 
annually if the contraband traffic should entirely 
cease. This diminution is nearly equal to that of 
the English Lesser Antilles, except Santa Lucia and 
Granada. These last, forewarned by the discussions 
in Parliament, took measures to increase the import- 
ation of females. The abolition of the African slave- 
trade in Cuba has been more prompt and more 
unexpected 

[Note. — ^The illustrious author's anticipations in 
regard to the cessation of the African slave-trade in 
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Cubgj have not been realised ; it being matter of 
public notoriôty that it m etill carried on there on a 
large scale, with the connivance of the govermmeiit, 
and in flagrant opposition to the known wishes of 
the great majority of the Cabana, His sketch of 
slavery, be it eîtiâta in that idand^ ia worthy the 
careful attention of men of every opinion regarding 
tbe institution itaelf. We have spoken elsewhere * 
of what we deem the fallacy of the decrease of the 
slaves in Cnba by death ; but a conclnflive argu- 
ment on thiâ point is presented in the fact that while, 
by a liberal computation, there have been imported 
into Cuba 644,108 iifricaQSj there are now in that 
island 662,599 slavesj and 219,170 fi^ biacks, 
making a total of 881,769 Africans and their de- 
scendants, whüe in all the English Antilles an 
importation of â,130,000 negroes was represented 
by 700,000 in 1825,— (^^ note to p. 192, chap, V.) 
This result has only hmn paralleled io the Southern 
States of our own contederacy, for even in the free 
negro islands of the Americao Mediterranean, w© 
are led, by the best information wo can obtain, to 
suppose IJiat the black population, be well as the 
white, experiences a constant decrease. If it i*o 
true that population can increase only under a con- 



* 6m woie at tha close of Ch&pter Y. 
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dition of physical well-being, and that a decrease 
denotes a condition of physical suffering, the situa- 
tion of the negro in Cuba must be vastly superior 
to that of his own race in the free islands. That 
his moral condition exhibits the same result we be- 
lieve will be admitted by every impartial traveller 
in the two countries. 

Another element has been introduced in the popu- 
lation of Cuba, by the importation of several thou- 
sands of Chinese, who are contracted to labor on the 
sugar estates for a period of years, at prices far 
below the usual value of labor in the island. The 
class of persons contracted with is usually the 
lowest of the low in the crowded sea-ports of China. 
No females are brought, and they are thus forced to 
amalgamate with the slave population, to whom they 
bring neither honest principles nor good morals. No 
one who for a moment contemplates the inevitable 
consequences of this resort of English philanthropy 
to remedy its social errors, can doubt its results; 
the amalgamation of xmequal and dissonant races of 
men in their most degraded condition, can only be 
productive of the greatest moral and social evils to 
the conmiimity upon which it is forced.] 
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CHAPTER VU. 

RAOES* 

Bat two now in the Antilles — Indimiê bavi dleapp^ared-^OoníluÍoá 
of earl J hîBtorî&M relntÎTe to ihtir nambeni^^liaraeter of 
^ttmft^ hj euly TOjogers — Whj Cabti might not hxve beezt 
08 populous 00 repTÊKented — Cru el fies of first settler^^Eiirlj 
mode of compating popàMîûii — Mov^ûment of coloniziitian ta 
Cubil — Law of proportion of raeca-^HftTana— Cuatro Vílloa — 
Puerto Principe^Si Jugo de Cuba — Deori^ of popalfttioo 
—Fopulotis ftud unlahabit«d dÎBtrictB— ImpoBslbtUt^ of tfae mili- 
twj defence of tbe ieUnd— Intellectual eulturc — Înteïllgenee 
of the Habaccroa^- Apparent dislance from Europe dimiuisbed — 
Declining ínñacnce of the old Spadafda^Admlr&ble íMÜtutioni lu 
Havana— The neoeisity of reform. 

As the príraitíve population of the Antilles has 

entirely disappeared (the Caribbean ^amioBj a inii- 
ture of natives and blacks, having been removed 
from the iiland of San Vicente to Batati, in 1796) 
we muet consider their present population (3,850,000)» 

Lfig being entii'ely of Eurapean and African blood. 

'The pure blacks form nearly two-thirds of it, the 
whites one-sîxtbj and the mixed races one-Beventh. 
In the Spanish colonic on the continent, we find 
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the descendants of the Indians who have disappeared 
among the mesUssoa and zambos (crossings of Indians 
with whites and blacks), but this consoling fact does 
not present itself in contemplating the Antilles. 
Snch was the state of society there, at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, that the colonists did not 
mix with the natives, as do the English in Canada, 
except in rare instances. 

The Indians of Onba have disappeared like the 
Guanches of the Oanai^j^ Islands, although in Guana- 
bacoa, and in Teneriffe, within forty years, we have 
seen some fallacious pretences renewed, by which 
many families drew small pensions from the govern- 
ment, under the pretext that Indian, or Guanche 
blood circulated in their veins. No means now 
exist to arrive at a knowledge of the population of 
Cuba, or Haiti, in the time of Columbus ; but how 
can we admit what some, in other respects judicious 
historians, state, that when the island of Cuba was 
conquered in 1511, it contained a million inhabi- 
tants, of whom 14,000 only remained in 1517 ? The 
statistical information which we find in the writings 
of the bishop of Chiàpa (Las Casas), is filled with 
> contradictions, and if it be true that the good Domi- 

nican friar, Luis Bertram (who was persecuted by 
the grantees, as the Methodists in our days are by 
some English planters), predicted, on his return to 
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Spain, that ^^ tàe 200,000 Indiana now in the island 
of Cuba, will perishj victiinâ to the cnieltj of the 
Earopeans,'^ wô must conclude tliat between the 
yeai^ 1555 and 1567> the mdigenons race was far 
from being extermioat^d. Yet, according to Gotuara 
(such is the confusion of the historians of that tim»), 
there was not one Indian in Cuba after 155Sp 

That wo may forra tíome idea of the vagne char- 
acter of the estimates made by the early Bpanish 
Toy age rs, at a time when no knowledge existecl of 
the population of a single province in Spain, we 
Qsed only recur to the fact that the number of 
inhabitants which Captain Cook and other navig^ 
tors eetiBiated for Tahiti and the Sandwich Islands, 
varíes from one to five, and that, too, at a period 
when statistics afforded exact means of comparis^fi. 
It m easily perceived that Culia, snn^ounded with 
banks abounding in fisbj and having an extremeiy 
fertile soil, might have maintained many mllUonâ of 
those IndianSj who were so abstemîoufî that they did 
not taste of flesh, and cultivated only corn^ yuct» 
and other alimentaiy roots. But had the pApalation 
been so great, would it not have evinced a more 
advanced civili^iation ihan is revealed in the nami- 
tîve of Columbas! Were the inhabitants of Oibft 
I08EI civilised than thoae of the Lucayo Islands Í 

However active we may suppose the de^truetivô 
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canses to have been, the cmelty of the conquerors, 
the brutality of the governors, the too severe labors 
of the gold washhigs, the ravages of the small pox, 
and the frequency of suicide, we can hardly con- 
ceive how, in thirty or forty years, I will not say a 
million, but even three or four hundred thousand 
Indians could become entirely extinct. The war 
with the cacique Hatuey was of short ^duration, 
and confined entirely to the eastern part of the 
island. Few complaints were made against the 
administration of the first two Spanish governors, 
IHego Velasquez and Pedro de Barba. The oppres- 
sion of the natives began in the year 1539, with the 
«urival of the cruel Hernando de Soto.* Supposing 
Cromara to be correct in stating that there were no 
Jndians fifteen years later, when Diego de Majarie- 
gos was governor (1554-1564), we must suppose 
tiiat those who escaped to Florida in their pirogues, 

* The researches of Don Juan Bantista de Muñoz, ia the archives 

^>f Seville, have shown that cruelty to the Indians began very soon 

^Iter the conqnest. The revolting atrocities committed by Vasco 

^<nrcal1ft, in 1521, are cited by Sagra, and as early as 1534, the 

OabftD olBcials, in their letters to the emperor, asked for ^* 7,000 

negroes, that they might become inured to labor before the Indians 

leased to exist.'' The mania of suicide to escape the labor imposed 

Upon them, was common among the Indians long before the time of 

Hernando de Soto.— (See Sagra, Historia Física, Politica y JVaturai^ 

^*»rge 8vo. Apend. pp. 8-26.) 
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believ^iug^ as tradition telle us, that they wore return^ 
ing to the land of their anceatoiB}. must have com- 
prised a veiy considerable remnant of the populatiou. J 
The mortality obsen^ed among the negro slaves in the 
Antilles, in Oïl r dajSj may throw somo light on these 
coBtradictorj statements. 

Cuba must have seemed very popnlous to Col am* 
bns and Velasquez, if it was as well populated as 
when the English landed in 1T62, Early voyagers 
are easily deceived by appearances, because they 
estimate the popidation from the numbers of people 
that the apparition of European vessels brings down 
to the ahore. But we know that the island of Cuba^^ 
with the same towns and villages that it now pos- 
eeeses, did not contain over 200,000 inhabitants^ in 
1762; and eveu in a country where the people are 
treated like slaves^ exposed to bnital mastem, to 
excessive labor, ill-fed, and subject to the ravagt^s of 
the small pox, forty-two years are not sufficient that 
the land should retain only the memory of their mis- 
fortunes. In many of the Le^er Antilles, which are 
held by the English, population diminished at the 
rate of five or six per cent*, annually; and in Cnba,^ 
more than eight per cent. ; but the entire destruction," 
in forty-two yearsj of two hundred Üiousand, sup- 
poses an annual loss of twenty-tdx per cent., whicli is 
incredible, although we suppose the mortality of the 
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Indians to have been much greater than that of 
n^ro slayes, purchased at high prices.^ 

In studying the histoiy of Cuba, we perceive that 
the moyement of colonization has been from east to 
west, and that there, as in all the Spanish colonies, 
the regions first settled are those which are now least 
populous. The first settlement of the whites occur- 
red in 1511, when the PobladoT y Conquistador 
Velasquez, under orders from Don Diego Columbus, 
landed at Puerto de las Palmas, near Gape Majsi, 
then called Alpha and Omega, and subjugated the 
Cacique Hatuey^ who had fled from Haiti to the 
eastern part of Cuba, where he became the chief of 
a confederation of several smaller native princes. 
Jn 1512 the city. of Baracoa was founded, and soon 
afterwards St Jago de Cuba (1514), Bayamo, Trini- 
<]ad, Santi Espíritu, and Havana. The latter city 
^^as founded in 1515, on the southern coast of the 
island, in the partido of Güines, and four years later, 
^was transferred to the Puerto de Carenas, the posi- 
t;ion of which, near the entrance of the two Bahama 
Cihannels (the old and the new), seemed much more 
favorable for commerce than the coast southeast of 
^atabano. 

^ Thus in the Spanish version, and in the original French. It is 
manifeetly ao ariUuneiical error. 
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Since tho sbctaenth century, the progress of tbe 
country lias had a powerful iafliieuce on the relations 
of tlie several classes of population to each othefj i 
^hich vary in the gracing districts, and in those - 
ifphere the country has been long since cleared ; m 
the ieaporta and in the country towns; i a the dis- 
tricts where the colonial staples are planted, and in | 
those which produce corn, vegetables and forage. 

L The district of Havana experiences a decrease j 
in the relative white poptilatioa of the capital^ and 
its vicirdtyj but not in the interior towns, nor in the] 
entire Vuelta de Ah^û^ where the tobaeco plant is 
eultivateti by free labor. In 1791, the census of ■ 
Dim Luis de las Caeas gave tí> the distxict of U a vana ■ 
13T,SO0 sonJs, in which the proportion of whites^ 
free colored» and slaves were ^ 53 : 20 : 2Î- MoreJ 
recentlyj in ISll, when the importations of elavâij 
were very large, these proportions were estimated i 
46 : Xi : 42. 

In the districts containing the large plantations of 
sugar and coffee, which are the districts of gf«it 
agricultm-al laborj the whites form barely one-third 
of the population^ and the proportions of clasa^ 
(taking this expression in the sense of the proportloiïl 
of each to the total population), oscillates, for Ûèb 
whites, between 30 and 36; for the free c 
between 3 and 6 ; and for the alavés, between 
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67 ; while in the districts of the VueUa de Ahajo^ 
where tobacco is grown, it is found to be as 62 : 
24 : 14 ; and in the grazing districts even, as 66 : 
20 : 14. From these calculations, it would seem 
that where slavery exists, the proportion of free 
persons diminishes as population and refinement 
advance. 

[NonrE. — ^The relative proportions of class in the 
several districts here cited by Baron Humboldt, are 
stated as follows, in the censuses of 1841 and 1846 : 

1S41. 1846. 



Western department,.. 39 : 10 : 51 46 : 12 : 42 

Sugar district 39 : 6 : 55 34 : 5 : 61 

Tobacco district, 67 : 12 : 31 64 : 16 : 30 

Grazing do 6^ : 16 : 26 67 : 18 : 25 

By this table, we perceive that the law of pro- 
portion exhibits nearly the same relative numbers 
stated by Baron Humboldt, and that the relative 
proportions have slightly changed, with the increased 
wealth of the island. We have elsewhere stated our 
want of confidence in the returns of 1846, and the 
above table indicates where they may err in their 
stated decrease of the slave population. While this 
has not decreased in the sugar, tobacco, or grazing 
districts, the returns for the whole department show 
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a dmiinution in the total number of slaves, Tlie 
capitation tas laid on liouso eervantSf ia 1844^ 
affords a partial reason for these diminished retiims J 

IL Hiê progi*es8 of population is more exactlj 
knowa iii the central and eastoru portions of th& 
iBlandj than ¡n the western department. That of the 
Cuatro Yillas district* has resulted from another 
claas of industry. In Santi Eâpiritn, where the 
grazing hacimdas increase, and in San Juati de los 
Kemedioaj where an activo contraband trade is car- 
ried on with tho Bahama Islands, the prüportion of 
whites has increased between the years 1791 and 
1811 J while in the eminently fertile district of Trini-, 
dadj where tho sugar culture has incroased in an 
extraoi-dinary degree, it has diminished. 

[No^K. — ïlie law of population here expreâsedi] 
still obtains in these diatricíB. In 1841 the relatifs 

proportions of white, Ireo colored, aud slaves, wer 

Sftntl Espirita ....,,♦.,,•. «5 ; 15 : 20 

EemedîoB , . ,....,* 63 : 20 : lî 

Trialdttd ...<..,.....,... 37 : 22 î 41.1 

III- In the district of Puerto Principe the entire 
population haa been nearly doubled in twenty jeaiB| 
and the white has increased eighty-nine per cent,, as 
in the best portion of the United States, Tet the 
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vîcînîty of Puerto Principe is nothing more than 
vast plains, where half wild cattle are pastured. The 
proprietors, says a modem traveller, are only assidu- 
ous to put in their chests the money brought by 
the overseers from their cattle-farms, from whence 
they bring it forth only for the purposes of play, or 
to carry on law-suits which have been handed down 
from generation to generation. 

[Note. — ^Amid the general prosperity of Cuba, this 
district now presents the anomaly of a constantly 
decreasing population, the returns of the last three 
censuses being as follows : — 

Whites. Free colored. SlaTes. 

1827 39,376 6,911 15,704 

1841. . . . 30,104 7,599 13.383 

1846 23,006 7,403 10,827 

We have never been able to obtain a satisfactory 
explanation of this fact ; perhaps it may arise from 
the low ratio of profit from the grazing farms, when 
compared with other branches of labor, and the 
want of roads and means of communication in the 
district, which have combined to cause the popula- 
tion to remove to more favored localities. The 
recent completion of a railroad from the city of 
Principe to the port of Nuevitas, and a newly- 
awakened spirit of enterprise among the landed 
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propriators, will, it is hoped, diaoge this state of 

things.] 

IT. In the district of St. Jago de Ouha, considered 
m a whole» the propoitioim of the different classet* 
have experienced little alteration during the laat 
twenty yeai's. The partido of Bayamo is notable 
for the large number of free colored (44 per cent.), 
which increases yearly^ m also in Holgtiin and 
Baracoa. In the vicinity of St. Jago the coffee 
plantations prosper and show a very considerable 
increase in the slaves- 

[Noi^ — ^The law of population in this departnasnt 
has experienced little change since the time of Baron 
Humboldt's researchesj with the exception of tira 
district of Holgniu. This district, situate on the 
north side of Cuba, possessea a very large stretch of 
the best sgricnlttiral lands, while its fine harboiB) and 
clear coast, make it easily accessible to commerce- 
It has entered upon a career of agricultural labor, 
that holds out the moât golden promise of reward ; 
and the law of its population begins to assimilate to 
that of the Western department, which it may rival 
in agricultural prosperity •] 

In Üie official documents published at Havana, an 
attempt has been made to compare the density of 
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the popnlation with that of the least popnloiis 
portions of France and Spain. As the true area 
of the island was not then ascertained, these cal- 
culations have been inexact. We have already 
seen that the whole island has nearly two hundred 
inhabitants to the square leagae (in 1825) ; this is 
one-fourth less than Cnenca, the least populous pro- 
vince of Spain, and four times less than the higher 
Alpes, the least populous department of France.* 

> Ertimating the present popalation of Cab» by the pro rata of 
increase shown by the censases of 1827 and 1841, the nomber and 
denmty of inhabitants at the doee of 1855 is approximately aa 
follows :— 

Deptftmtnt. PopnUtioiu Area, Sfinar* MUm. DtmMj. 

Waftera 96«,000 8,077 ISO 

Omtnl 980,000 14,898 16 

Atftern «0,000 11,»8 ^ 

Total 1,440,000 84,»8 43 

Making the present density aboat 878 inhabitants to the square 
league. The density of the Western department approximates very 
nearly to that of Massachusetts ; that of the Central department to 
€korgia ; and that of the Eastern to Tennessee, as exhibited hf 
the censos of 1850. The number of inhabitants to the square mUfi 
in the principal countries of Europe, is as follows : — 

Bdgliun, 888 Prnwla, 151 

England, 883 Anatria, 149 

Holland, 9B9 Denmark,.... 103 

frasee, 1T8 Portugal, 95 

SwltMrland, ISO Sp^in, 78 
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The population of Cuba is so titieqvially distributed, 
that wo may consider fi^e-iiixths of the isUnd as 

iininhaliited. There are sevefal parishes (Conaola- 
CÏ011, Macurigifi, Han abana), in wliich^ there are 
barely fiftaeii inhabitants to the eqtKire league; 
while, on the other iiaud, in the triangle between 
Bahia Honda, Batabano, and Matanzas (or, more 
correctlj stated, between the Pan of Goujaibonj 
Batabanó, and Guamacaro), there are 800,000 inha* 
bitants in 410 square leagucíS^ or in one-ninth of the 
tot-al area of the island ; this in three-seventlis of its 
population, and six-sevenths of its agricultural and 
commercial wealth. Yet this triangle contains only 
Ï32 inhabitants to the square league, ite extent 
being somewhat less than that of two of the modîmn 
departments of France, and its density of popnlation 
one-half smaller. Wo should remember, that even 
in this small triangle between Gnajaibon, Batabano, 
and Gnamacaro, the southern portion is entirely 
tin inhabited. 

The least popnloue parishes containing only graz- 
ing farms, are those of Santa Orn^ de \m Pinos, 
Guanacapo, Cacaragîcaras, Pînal del Rio, Guaoe^ 
and Baja, in the Vf^elfa as Abajo^ and Macuriges,^ 
Hanahana, Gnamacaro, and Alvarez, in the VuéUm 
de Arriba,^ The hxto» Qarge cattle farms), with 
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• 

1,600 or 1,800 caballerías of nncnltivated land, are 
graduaUj disappearing ; and, if the new settlements 
at Guantanamo and !Nnevitas have not experienced 
the rapid growth which had been anticipated, 
others, as for instance that of Gnanajaj, have been 
very prosperous. {Eopediente de Don Frcmcisoo de 
Arcmgo^ 1798, M88.) In the preceding pages, I have 
stated with what facility the population of Cuba may 
increase in future years. Being myself a native of 
fhe cold North, that partakes in a small degree of 
Nature's bounty, I remember that the mark of 
Bradenburg, which is in a great degree sandy, 
maintains, thanks to an administration favorable to 
agriculture and industry, a population twice greater 
than that of Cuba, on an area three times smaller 
than hers. 

The unequal distribution of the population, the 
want of inhabitants on a great part of the coasts, 
together with» the great extent of these, make the 
military defence of the island an impossibility j for, 
neither the contraband trade, nor the debarcation of 
an enemy can be prevented. Havana is, undoubt- 
edly, a strongly fortified place, its works rivalling 

great seat of the sugar cuitare, and are both populous and prosper^ 
oufl. Thej are intimately connected with Havanai and with the 
ports of Matanzas and Cardenas, by a weU-devised system of rail- 
way. 
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those of the moat împortatit cîtîea of Europe ; the 
small towers and forta of Cojim%,Jaruco, MatanzaSi 
MaHel» Bahia Honda, Batabano, Jagua, and. Trini- ■ 
dad J may offer a longer or shorter reals tancer but 
nearly two-thirds of the island has no defence what- 
ever; for however Active the service of gun-boâts 
may be, it could never he of much importaDce. I 

iDtellectnal cultivation, limited entirely to the 
whites, Î8 distributed with the eame inequality ag the 
population. The intorcouree of the be^t society of 
Havana reeembles, in itg polite forme and urbauity, 
that of Cadiz and the richest commercial citiea of 
Europe ] but as we leave the capital, and its neigh- 
boring plantations inhabited by wealthy planters, we 
notice Üie contTaat presented by a state of partial 
and lical civilisation, with the simple habita and 
customs that obtain in the small towns and isolated 
haciendas. 

The Habaneros have been the lîçst among the 
rich Spanish colonists to travel in Spain, France^ 
and Italy- Nowhere are the politics of Europe, 
and the springs which sustain or overJnim a minis» m 
try, better imderstood than in Havana. Tliis know- 
ledge of passing erent*4, and a foresight of the future, 
have been of great advantage to the inhabitants of 
Cuba, in fi*eeing them from the difficulties which 
delay the advance of colonial prosperity, tn the 
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interval of time elapsed from the peace of the Ver- 
sailles to the revolution of St. Domingo, Havana has 
seemed ten times nearer to Spain than Mexico, Car- 
accas, or ISew Granada. During my residence in 
the colonies, fifteen years later, this apparent inequa- 
lity had already become greatly diminished. At the 
present time, when the independence of the conti- 
nental colonies, the importation of the products of 
foreign industry, and the outflow of the coinage of 
the new States, have increased the intercourse 
between Europe and America ; when distance is so 
much diminished by improvements in navigation, 
and the inhabitants of Mexico, Colombia, and Gua- 
temala, rival each other in visiting Europe, the 
greater part of the old colonies of Spain, at least 
those washed by the Atlantic, seem also to be much 
nearer to our continent. 

Such are the changes produced in a few years, 
and which are extending in an extraordinary degree, 
by the diffusion of knowledge, and by an activity 
which had been long repressed, that the contrasts of 
manners and civilization, which I had observed in 
the beginning of the present century, in Caraccas, 
Bogotá, Quito, Lima, Mexico, and Habana, have 
become less apparent The influence of the original 
Basques, • Catalans, Gallegos, and Andalusians is 
daily becoming less ; and at this time it would be. 





perlmjiâ, tinjtiat to draw the diâtînctiona of uatioiiál 
roíiüeinent in the six capí tills I ]mve just named^ as 
I had iuteruiod doitig in another place. _ 

The island of Cuba has no great aud sumptnons | 
eotabHsh menta, whose foundation dates from a timû 
long anterior to tJioso of Mexico ; but Havana poe- 
gi.*s^t^s instittitionfi vvhich the patriotism of the inhab- 
ihintâ, stinmlaîtHÎ by a jiraî&ewortlij rivalry with tli© 
other centi^cîs of American civilizatioB, may enlarge 
and perfect» when political affairs and public confi* 
denco in the preservation of domestic repose ahallj 
permit it/ 

The Patriotic Society of Havana (fonnded in 17êS\ | 
thr^o of Banti Espirita, Trinidad, and Pnerto Principe, 1 
which are branchosof that at Havana;* the UniverHlty, j 
with its profcssorsbips of Tlieology, Jurisprudence, 
Medicino^* and Mathematics, founded in 1728t in thôj 



' T&I< vftm wTittea mi ft tltne when the Ooogrei» of AroerieftO Datti 
ftt T'ftnnmfi, iiml Iho cmiepîrncy of Ihe "*Îîoïi>s de Bolívar"^ in rulm, 
ln«jïir*>^ fM^ritrUN lîouUts o( th« dtabilitj of Ihe Spiini?b power Ihere. 

* Th»'*i^ wKiif tî« wrríí mipprcascd ii f«w yeftw sînoe, and tbeír ftme- 
tlons nipr(çi*d \n the Juatu lïe Foraeiito* 

•in mtC*, there wore, iü Hiv^aim ftloae, ojope tlt*o 500 1T«eii0?é 
phjntoiium, 333 «irgi'onR, iatiiim y r^maneUtiv (mfge^m mná bar- 
bera)* untl UHJ flpothf'pivrii!*. At the íame time, Iherc we-fe^ !n ifac 
wholo Islnml. 31:! kwjtTf (of whinh, 19^ wcrt m H»t^»44h), nod »4 
fiotjirici. TLi? minibr^r of lawyer? bfifl frpatif !ncrMs«4 áno^ Idll^H 
wfeeii thire w<»re oulj »8 în lUTnnft, ftnd 130 in aU üi« Mññá.^m 
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Dominican monastery ;* the chair of Political Econ- 
omy, established in 1818, of Agricultural Botany, 
the School of Descriptive Anatomy and Museum, 
due to the enlightened zeal of Don Alejandro 
Kamirez, the public Library, the Free School of 
Drawing and Painting, the Nautical Academy, the 
Lancasterian schools, and the Botaniéal Garden, are 
noble institutions, partly new and partly old, some 
of which are susceptible and worthy of improvement, 
and others need a complete reform to bring them into 
harmony with the wants of society and the spirit of 
the age. 

' The clergy of Caba is neither namerons nor rich, excepting the 
bishop of Havana, and the archbishop of Gnba; the first has 
$110,000, and the latter $40,000 annual income.* The pre- 
bendaries have $3,000 a year. The number of ecclesiastics does 
not exceed 1,100, as appears by the official census which I pos- 
sess.— H. 

^Thii hM been greatly dimlnithed by the expropriation of the church properly. 
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CHAPTER VnL 



8irCIA& ÜÜLTÜSm* 



Fífv» C^bA to 



ChM& UftTsaa tú l{f24^ 
P'T HUfaiJM et ietaú prodQ&t^We«llli of 
«Hi Ibi ABÜlke— S( Doaiîiigo— Brazil— ËÎTûel 
«f ipoltliittl ÜMrtat «a FHe«s — BelftSiTe poeltdon of Oabft — 

^ ImJ Xnübir «Tteate to & ^baMio^ uid their food— Maahi- 
amy Part, pnâwt» ata fa iy < aae «fa «gir.plaiii&tfoa in 1935, 
(NotB^Ia 1^*^ n—pangj — Omm of iocrtanâ product] — 
Müfi jivlA of Iwd ia mÊ^Êr-man^ ■'iK >i^ be«t— ^Propûrtîotia of 
ujltitlliihli ngaf^IHteeBt naolli in laampuí&tióíLs of c»ii«- 
jaloi Where "impTOTHagati noil he tùfa$^\ — tle14 ofc»ae in 
aiw tai oM laadi Ota^uteà wtik w^mi^nm ta fiongil^ 
Hiprofwrtloii of twalto la ■«rioiilliiio in Oote oad Frasoe— Ftfvt ^ 
l o ti ro ot mg^u m Hár«Q»— Foin enteitMned— ChfttLgoi în sQgv ' 

—^ppocitioa of sugu-nuken^-^taheitAa cane basoot degcu^^teá ^ 
— Vast of fiad — Applicatioii of bogas»— Wood ond bag%ü com* 
prtd — ^Experhimits &cid toTenti oi M S oggPitod by the autlior'tt 
r«iâ4eao« ol »li-worki^ Error ia Enn^ r^ÜT« to the effeot of 
ooNitioQ of ilATe^tnde — Kumber of bIat^o m fiafw cttllitro--ta 
toimi— Captare of Havana hf the Bagllsfa. aad ita good elTecte— 
dram of jno^critj — Biill of goTeromeot embaitnit it 

Whi3í the Spaniards &rst settled in tlie ialjuid% 
mad on the continent of America, *^f»y began, as in 
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Europe, to cnltávate the principal articles necessary 
for the sosteùance of man. This system of agricol- 
tm*al life among the people, is the most natural, and 
is that which inspires society with the greatest con- 
fidence, and it has been preserved in Mexico, Peru, 
and the temperate and cold regions of Cundina- 
marca, where the power of the whites has extended 
over a vast expanse of country. Several alimentary 
plants, as the plantain, yuca, maize, the cereals of 
Europe, and the potato, have been, at different 
elevations above the level of the sea, the basis of 
continental agriculture ^^ithin the tropics. Indigo, 
cotton, coffee, and the sugar-cane, are found only in 
scattered groups in those countries. 

The same was the case in Cuba, and the other 
islands of the Antilles, for two and a half centuries. 
The same plants which had se]*ved to maintain the 
half-savage Indian, were cultivated there, and thô 
vast plains of the larger islands were filled with 
numerous herds of cattle. In 1620 Pedro de Atienza 
planted the first sugar-cane in St. Domingo, and rude 
cylinder presses, moved by water-power, are still 
constructed there. Cuba participated very slightly 
in this new industry, and it is most singular that the 
historians of the conquest, at as late a period as 
1653, do not speak of any other export of sugar to 
Spain and Pern, than that of Mexico. Havana, far 
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from contributing to commerce what we now ñtylñ 
colouial ^tAplee, exported onlj bideB and skins, until 
the eighteenth century. 

The cultivation of tobacco and the care of bees, 
the first hivm of wbieh were carried firora Florida, 
succeeded the raising of cattle. Wax and tobacco 
were soon more important articles of coinmerce than 
hides, and were in their turn, superseded by en^^ 
and cûÔee. The cultivation of these articles did not 
diminish that of the fonner onee, and in these differ^ 
ent phases of agricultural industry, notwithstajidinj 
the efforts we have seen to niake the coffee culture 
predominate, the sugar plantations have thus far 
yielded the greate&t returns. The export, through 
licit and illicit channels, of coffee, tobacco, sugar, 
and wax, haa risen to fourteen millions annuallji 
estimated at the present value of those staples. 

Hie export of sugar from Havana alone during 
Û1B last sixty-four years, according to the custom- 
bouse returns, la m follows ;— 



Frûm 1760 to 17^3^ averftge at iiioat.tt*ii 13,000 Boxet, 
** 1770 ** 1780_. _ ._., ,_. eo,OtHi '* 



1786, . . . e3,27l Boxee* 
1787,. ... íU,245 *• 
urn,..,, 69,2521 *' 

irm 50,125 ** 

1T90.. -* 77,S9G " 



1751, ... 80.014 

1702, __ 72,854 
1793j, ,, 87,970 

1794, 103,620 

17%.,,. 70,437 
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17M,. . . 120,374 Boxea. 1804, .... 193,955 Boxea. 

1797,.... 118,066 " 1805,.... 174,544 " 

1798,.... 134,872 " 1806, ...156,510 " 

1799,.... 165,602 " 1807,. . ..181,272 " 

1800, ...142,097 " 1808,.... 125,875 " 

1801,.... 159,841 " 1809,.... 288,842 « 

1802,.... 204,404 " 1810, .... 186,672 *' 

1803,.... 158,073 " • 

From 1811 to 1814 average yearly 206,487 " 

1815,.... 214,111 " 1820,.... 215,593 " 

1816,. . . . 200,487 " 1821, .... 236,669 " 

1817 217,076 " ia22, .... 261,795 " 

1818,.... 207,378 " 1823,. ...300,211 " 

1819, .... 192,743 " 1824, .... 245,329 *« 

This table, which is the most complete that has been 
published up to the present time, is based upon a 
great number of manuscript official documents, 
•which have been communicated to me ; on the 
Av/rora^ and Papd Periódico of Havana ; the Patri- 
ota Americano ; the Ghdas de forasteros of Cuba ; 
the Sucinta Noticia de la sititacion presente de la 
Habana^ 1800, MSS. ; Redamación contra la ley de 
Aranceles, 1821 ; and the Redactor General of Gua- 
temala, July 1825, p. 25. 

' According to the official retnms, the export of sugar firom Caba, 
aioce 1824, has been as foUows : 

18» 488,776 Boxef. 

1826 to 1880.....*. 2,088,71» «• 

1S81 " 1385 2,486,492 •• 



Ib crd» to «rire al Ûm exaict expon of 
froixiCiil)«^ wemjDstaddlodieescportâfrcmi HsTana; 
. TbÊÎQÎAmùàMr open port%^ailiail«rlj Mmtan- 
,Sc. Jigode OÉH'I^ùiida^ BàxMOâ, ud Mariel ; 
ñe K-w^'T^ ot coDizmbâiid commerce.^ 
Boxiiig mj iti^ în tbfi Umd, tbe export of Trínidad^ 
H SSjOOO boxieaL In examiitkig tfaej 
leitiw of Ibtanns, we must aroid'' 
of araoimti» and carefitllj diatingiuâli < 
I tctwiaai Ao ngsr jtaqxitied dlrectl j to Europe, and 
lUkat shipped m HaTmzuu In 1819, tlia real timnd*'] 
Aûtmtàù export from Mnimia did DOi exceed ocie^^ 
thtrteeiidi of that from Hmyaoa, and m ISâS I found 
it to be ooe^eKth. Aceotding to these data, we 
mmj add to the â3$»000 boxes, which ia the mean 
tena of export from Harana alone for the kst ^ 
^jemm (¡n 18S5), al least 70»000 boxee shipped from 
other ports; so that (estimatiiig the frauds in the 
ewtom-liOBfle at ooe-foiiràL), the total export of the 
island b more than 380,0CM boxes of gngar yearlj« 
WeU-informed persons estimated the consomptioiii 

mêmttm , ,..,.. «otii 

-,,,MSirf 

.-.-»-.. -..- 4jm,im 

...-.„.,,.-.... imm 

UÊÎ -..-.* ,„.,„„„. l^ifii^OIS 

no oacia] rttomir aw oommem of tite'lstaadt Ádct ti&S, hav* 
been ¡inbliiiiad. 
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of Havana, in 1794, at 18,600 boxes, and 46,600 
that of all the island. In view of the fact that 
the population of the island at that time was 
about 362,000, of which, at most, only 230,000 
were free, and that it is now 716,000, of which 
466,000 are free, we must estimate a total consump- 
tion in 1826, of 88,000 boxes. But supposing it to be 
60,000 boxes, we have a total product of at lea^t 
440,000 boxes from the sugar plantations. 

That we may more exactly comprehend the 
agricultural wealth of Cuba, let us compare the pro- 
duction of that island in moderately productive years, 
with tl^at of the other Antilles.' 

SLAVE POPULATIOlSi AHD EXPOBT OF SUGAE IN 1823. 

ft 

SlATef. Export. 

Cubl^ 260,000 1,620,000 cwt. 

Jamaica, 342,382 1,417,488 

Barbadoea, Granada, and St. Yinoent, . . 128,000 794,567 

Trinidad, 23,600 189,891 

AH the EngUah Antilles, 626,800 3,006,366 

French AntiUee, 178,000 794,760 

Dutch, Danish, and Swedish Antilles, . . . 61,300 364,386 

' We haye here reduced Baron Humboldt's extended remarks to 
the tabular form, for greater conciseness. The export of sugar from 
Cuba, in 1861, had increased to six millions hundred weight, ^ile 
that of aU the English West Indies had folien to about 2,760,000 
hundred weight 
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Thü present export from St. Domingo iâ very 
ínsignificaiit. In 17S8 it amounted to 80^360,000 
kilogrammes, and in 1799 it was still eatimatod to 

, rcacli twenty miLüons kilogrammes. If it had been 
main tamed as in the time of its greatest prosperity, 
it would augment the export of sagar of all tb©- 
Antillea 28 par cent and that of all America 18 per 
cseat Brazil, Guiana, aod Cuba together, with their 
2,526,000 slaves, supply (in 1825) nearly 230,000,000 
kilograrames ; thnt Is to eay, exclusive of contraband, 
three times more sugar than St* Domic go, at the time 
of its greatest prosperity. The great increase of pro- 
duct in Brazil, Deniarara, and Cuba, has replaced the 
loss of Haiti, and made the destruction of the sngar 
industry of that island lesa sensible. 

The production of Brazil, which conáám 1,960,000 
elavea» and where the sugar-cane is cultivated from 
the district of Bio Grande to the parallel of Puerto 
Alegre (30^ 2^ B* lat.), is much greater than is gene* 
rally supposed. In 1816 it was, according tiï very 

^exaet data, 200,000 boxes, of 650 kilogrammes each, 
or 130,000,000 kilogrammes (abont 650,000 cwL> 
The production of sugar in this country has dimin- 
ished greatly since 1816, in conséquence of dameatie 
disturhaiices, and in years of great drought has 
baldly reached 140,000 boxes, Tliose who are coa- 
Tersan t with this branch of American commerce. 
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believe that when tranqniUity has been reestablished, 
the mean annnal export of sugar will reach 192,000 
boxes.* 

Equinoctial America and Louisiana yield annually 
(in 1825), to the commerce of Europe and America, 
as appears by a minute comparison of all the partial 
statistics, 460,000,000 kilogrammes of sugar, as fol- 
lows: — 

Antilles, .... 1,147^00 slaTes, 287, or 62 per oent 

Brazil, 2,060.000 " 125, " 27 " «• 

Guiana, 206,000 " 40," 9" " 

Great Britain alone, with apopulation of 14,400,000, 
consumes more than one-third part of the 460,000,000 
kilogrammes supplied by those countries of the new 
continent, where the slave-trade has gathered 3,314,000 
unfortunate slaves. 

The cultivation of the sugar cane is now so widely 
extended in different parts of the world, that any 
physical or political causes which might suspend, or 
destroy industrial labor in one of the great Antilles, 
would not affect the price of sugar, nor exercise that 
influence in the general trade of Europe and America 
they would have exercised when the great cultiva- 
tion was concentrated in a smaller space. Spanish 

' The product of sugar in Brazil, in 1851, amounted to 117,000 tona 
of 2,000 lb0. each.— Hunf'« Merchantes Magazine. 
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writers have often compared the islaDcl of CnUn^ from 
the wealth of its prodnctionfi^ with the mines of Gunjiâr 
juato in Mexico. And íq truth, Guanajuato, at the 
begin uing of the nineteenth, centurj, supplied one- 
faiu*th part of all the silver from Mexico^ and one-sixth 
of til at from all America. Cuba exyK>rts at tiiis time 
(lëâS), through licit channels, one-fourth of the 
sugar from all the Antilles, and one-eighth of all the 
8ugar that goes from equinoctial America to Europe 
and the United States* 

In Cuba there are four qualitîea of sugar, accord- 
ing to its purity or degree of purging. Of eacli loaf, 
or cone with the base uppermoat, the upper part 
gives white eugar^ the middle gives brown, and tlio 
lower, or point of the cone gives eiKmrucko; tliese 
three grades of Cuba sugai- are purged, and but a 
small portion is manufactured as raw, or moscaJb^do 
sugar. As the purging tbrms are of diflerent si«e, 
tiae loaf varies in weiglit ; it is usuallj? about twenty- 
five pounds after being purged • The sugar mastera 
desire that each loaf should give f of whtt0| | of 
brown, and \ of euuut'ue/io sugar. 

During my residence in the plain of Guinea 
endeavored' to gather some exact data relative to 
the numerical elements of sugar-cane planting, A 
large sugar plantation producing from 2,000 to 2,500 
boxes, generally ha» fifty cabaUêrîm of land (aboitl 
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1,600 aeree), one-half of which Í3 planted in cane, 
and the other is appointed for alimentary plants and 
pastures, which latter are csJled jpotreros. The value 
of the land naturally varies according to its quality, 
and vicinity to the ports of Havana, Matanzas, or 
Mariel. In a radius of twenty-five leagues around 
Havana, tiie value of each cabaUeria may be estima- 
ted at two or three thousand dollars.* 

That a plantation may produce 2,000 boxes of 
sugar, it must have three hundred negroes.* An 
adult male slave, who is acclimated, is worth 450 or 
600 dollars, and an unacclimáted, newly imported 
African, 8Y0 to 400 dollars. A negro costs from 45 
to 50 dollars a year in food, clothing, and medicine, 

'^e land measure known as a eaballeria, is a square, having 18 
cordelé, each cordel being 24 varas, or 432 varaa of a side ; conse- 
qoentlj, a eaballeria has 186,624 square vara», equivalent to 32 1-10 
English acres. — ^H. 

* There are very few plantations in Cuba that make 2,500 boxes ; 
onlj those of Rio Blanco, of the Marquis de Arcos, of Don Rafael 
O'Farril, and Dona Feli^sia Jauregul, attain this quantity. Those 
which produce 2,000 boxes, annually, are considered first class sugar 
plantations. — ^H. 

There has been a great change in this respect, since Baron Hum- 
boldt wrote, and a large number of the plantations in the Western 
department yield from 4,000 to 5,000 bdxes, annually. A first class 
sugar plantation in Cuba now yields from 7,500 to 10,000 boxes, 
annually. 
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ooiiseqiiQiitlT% iDclndîiig the mlœiest oq capit 
Ümnring off the holidays, the eoet of labor is & littl€ 
more Uuin twêEUtj-fire eetits a daj. The slaTes are 
supplied with jerked beif frtmn Buenos Ajres and 
Cttítmooms ttid sail fiâh, when meal m dear; witJi 
Tigetal>Ie% ^eh m plantaios, pumpkîtis, sweet pût 
to»} potiloee, aod oom. In the year 1804^ jeri 
heef was worth 5 to eents a pound m Guinea, 
m 1895i| its co@t 13 Irom 7 to S cents. 

On a sugar plantation iitseh ad we are deserf!)iii 
prodiaeiûg 9,000 or 9,500 boxes of sugar, there 
reqatredî Ist, three ejUnder núÜBy w<»*bed bj oa 
or water-power; 2d, eighteen kettles, aeeordingi 
the old Spanish method, which, having a very glow 
fire, biims much wood ; and according to the 
French method, introduced in 180Î, by BaîUî, ÊÊom 
St Domingo, nnder the auspices of Don Klc 
Calvo, three elarifiers, three large kettlesi, aud 
boiling traiAS (each having three boileis). In 
twelve pieces. It iâ genemlty said that aereaiy-i 
pounds of purged sngar yields one keg (seven 
Ions) of molas;ses; and that thia^ with the 
migar, covers the expenses of the plantation; 
tliííi can be true only where large quantities of 
are made. Two thotisand boxes of sugar give 15 
ke^ ef oolaâBoa^ which will m^e 500 pipet 
worth $25 each. 
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If we lonn a table of product and expenditure 
from these data, we iind — 

2,000 Boxes Sagar (white and brown), at $24, $48,000 

600 Pipes of Bom, at $25, 12,500 

$60,500 

The jearlj expenses of the plantation are esti- 
mated at $30,000 

The capital invested consists of 

50 eahaUerias of land, at $2,500, $125,000 

300 negroes, at $450, 135,000 

Buildings, miUs, &c., 80,000 

Cattle, and general inyentory, 130,000 

$470,000 

From this estimate, we find that if a plantation 
capable of producing 2,000 boxes is established, the 
capitalist wonld receive 6i per cent, interest, accord- 
ing to the old Spanish method, and the present 
prices of sngar. This retnm is not exorbitant for 
an establishment that is not purely agricnitaral, and 
-whose expenditures are always the same, even though 
tibe return should fall off one-third. We need not 
be surprised, therefore, that the cultivation of rice 
should be preferred in Cuba to that of sugar, when 
the price of the latter is so low as 4 or 5 cents a 
pound. 



The profit of a plantation, establmhed some tíma 
Bincê, consists in, 1st, the fact that, twenty yoaiB 
gincei the' cost ûf making a plantation was mnch less 
tban now ; for, a aabúUéria of good land cost then 
only $1,^00 or $1,600, instead of $2,000 or $2,500, 
as now ; and an adult negro $300, instead of $450 to 
$500 ; andj 2d^ the variable returns — the prices of 
engar having been at times very low, and at others 
very high* The prices of sugar have varied so 
mnch, during a period of ten years, that the retium 
on the capital invested has varied from five to fifteen 
per cent. 



state! 

1 fha " 



pToTB* — That the reader may compare the state 
of the sugar industry, at the present time, with the 
foregoing clear statement of its numerical elements, 
we insert here the estimates pi'esented in an sbla 
and lucid work on the political and economical con- 
dition of Cuba, printed during the present yeafi 
1855, for private circolation. It is from the pen of ■ 
a gentleman distinguished aluce for his literary ' 
attainments, his ability as a sugar planter and eoon- 
omist, and his disinterested zeal for the wel&re of 
Ms native land» He says : 

"We select a plantation producing 4,000 box«fl| 
which is neither one of the colossal unes recently 
made, nor one of ihme deemed smtill. 
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apO negroes of both lezes and yerioos ages 

at $600, $180,000 

34 eabalierioM of land, in cane, at $2,500, . . 86,000 

6 eabalUrias 0Î laud, at $2,000, 12,000 

Steam engine and cane millB, 16,000 

Buildings, 35,600 

Belling trains, Ac, 15,000 

$343,500 
Lett— First yalae of land, which renuuns on 

ground rent, $600 a ca6a//ma, 24,000 

$319,500 

4»000bozesofsugar, average, $16, $64,000 

Product of molasses sold, 6,000 

$70,000 

The yearly expenses of the plantation are esti- 
mated, inclusive of an annual purchase of 
catüe at $36,1 10 

Repairs and replacing material, 14,600 

$50,710 

Heaving a profit of $19,290, being a return of 6J per 

^cent. on the capital invested." 

The number of hands on the plantation is the 
i^ame in both estimates, and there is one-fifth less 
^land in the modem than in the old plantation, while 
^Wie product of sugar is exactly double. This great 
^iifference of yield arises, in part, from the following 
^sircumstances, and in part, perhaps, from improve- 
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meûtâ in the mode of ctiltnre, and of expre^tsîng the 
juice from the cane. The abla writer I have just 
quoled estimateâ that the improved divigioD uf labor» 
the use of steam-po^er, the introduction of mechani- 
cal appliances, as railwaj fram the boiling-tiouse to 
the piirging-Uoufie, pnmpB for several purpogea, and 
water pîp^, improved furnaces and chirifierB, cane 
carriergj bagasa-eartâj tfec*j.aud the greater facilities 
of transition to market, make an actual saving of 
aoventy-mne hands to the plantation. 

Hue largely increases the number of hands that 
can be apjüied to field labor, and consequently 
ÎDcreaâa^ tlie breadth of land in cane, while the use 
of steam-power, and a small increase in the capacity 
of the boiling trains, suffice for the purpose of 
manufacture. Such is the magical influence of the 
improved mechanical appliances of our dajj upon 
the product of man"» labor. Great improvements 
have also been effected in the chemical procede» ùf 
sngar-makîng ; but tiieir eiTect is, pfirhajjo» expe- 
rienced more in the improved quality^ thari in the 
greater quantity of sugar produced. The sugar 
planters of Cuba, as a class, are exceedingly intelli- 
gent^ and quick to adopt improvements in tlieir 
Bjstem of labor.] 

From calculations which I made, whan in Cuba, I 
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have estimated Üiat a hectar of cane gives a mean 
of twelve cnbic metres of juice, from which are 
extracted, by the method at present in nse, at most, 
ten or twelve per cent, of raw sugar. Considering, 
therefore, the juice as a liquid charged with salts, it 
contains, according to the fertility of the soil, from 
twelve to sixteen per cent, of crystallizable sugar. 
The sugar maple, in good lands in the United States, 
yields 450 grammes of sugar to eighteen kilogram- 
mes of sap, being two and a half per cent." The 
same quantity of sugar is yielded by the beet root, 
comparing this quantity with the entire weight of 
root Twenty thousand kilogrammes of beets, grown 
in good land, yield five hundred kilogrammes of 
raw sugar. 

As the sugar cane loses ojaie-half its weight, when 

the juicOi is expressed, it gives — comparing, not the 

product of juices, but the root of the common beet* 

with the sugar cane — six times more raw sn^ar, to 

an equal weight of vegetable matter, than the beet 

i*oot The juice of the cane varies in its constituent 

"parts, according to the nature of the soil, the quan- 

títy of rain, the distribution of heat in the different 

reasons, and the earlier or later disposition of the 

plant to flower. It is not alone in the greater or less 

cjuantity of sugar held in solution, as some sugar- 

iitiakers suppose ; the difference consists rather in the 

12 
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proportîona of crystaUixable and tmcrjôtalOzable 
sugar, albumen, gam> green fecolai and malic acid. 

The quantity of crj&tallbsable sugar may be the 
sames *^d yet, according to the operations tised| the 
quantity of sugar extracted from an eqnal weight 
of juice, will vary considerably ; this arisen fnitn the 
diflerent coanection between the other peculiar prin- 
ciples of crystallizable sugar. This sugar^ on couibin* 
ing with some of the other principles, forms a «yrap 
which does not possess the quality of crystalliiíatÍoii, 
and remains in the refuse, A too great degree of 
lieat seems to hasten and increase the lose. These 
considerations explain the reason why the logar- 
makers sometimes, at certain seasons of the year, 
consider themselves bewitched, because, with the 
same applications, they cannot make the same quan- 
tity of sugar. They also explain why the same juice^ 
nnder modified operations — ^for instance^ the degrees 
of heat, and the rapidity of boiliug — ^yields moró or 
less sugar. 

It has been said, and I again repeat it, that we 
must not look for great improvements in the manu- 
facture of sugar, from the coustniction or manner 
of setting the boilers and furnaces only, but from 
improvements in the chemical ijperations^ a mora 
intimate knowledge of the effect of ÍÍme, of alkaline 
sabstanoesi of animal carbon^ and^ lastly, in im exact 
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determination of the maximum heat to which the 
juice should be exposed in the successiye boilers. 
The ingenious analysis of sugar, starch, gum, and the 
Hgneous principles, made by Messrs. Gay Lussac and 
Thenard, the labors carried on in Europe with grape 
and beet-root sugar, and the investigations of 
Dutrone, Proust, Clarke, Higgins, Daniell, Howard, 
Braconnot, and Derosne, have facilitated and pre- 
pared the attainment of these degrees of perfection ; 
but nothing has been done in the Antilles. 

The amalgamation of metals, on a large scale, in 
Mexico, cannot, certainly, be improved without a 
previous examination, during a long stay at Guana- 
juato, or Real del Monte, of the nature of the 
metals placed in contact with the mercury, the 
muriate of soda, lime, &c. ; in the same manner, to 
improve the technical manipulations on the sugar 
plantations, we must begin on several of those in 
Cuba, with an analysis by a chemist acquainted 
with the present state of vegetable chemistry, of 
small portions of juice taken from the several kinds 
of cane, in different soils, and at various seasons of 
the year. Without this preliminary labor, under- 
taken by some person from one of the most celebra- 
ted laboratories, and possessing a complete knowledge 
of the operations of sugar-making from beet-root, we 
^nay obtain some partial improvement, but the 
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manTiíacture of eugar will always eontmue to be 
what it now is, that k to my^ the result of experi- 
nients mom or less satisfactorji but which are made 
in the dark. 

In the lands that, can be irrigated, and the 
where tnberons roots have been grown befor 
planting the cane^ a oj^aUeria of fertile land, 
instead of yielding IjSCH) arrobes of sngar, will 
yield S,000 or 4,000 arrobes, which is ef|üul to 2,^0 
or S,5iO kilogram mee of whit© and brown sngar to 
th e h c el ar. Taki n g î t at 1 , 50 arrob es, and esti nriatiog 
it at the price in Havana, of $24 a box, we find that 
a hectar of land will produce in valne, $15 40 in 
sngar^ and $5 76 in wheat, snpposing an eight-fold 
yield, and a price of |3 60 per 100 kilogrammes. I 
have staied elftewhere, that in comparing these two 
branches of agricultiirej we must bear in mind ih»X 
sngar-plantir^g requires a very larga capital; wk 
present, for example, in order to prodnee 2^000 
boxea in a single establishment^ $400,000 are 
required. 

In the irrigated lands of Bengalj an acre jieldSi 
according to Brockford and BoxburgB^ 2^300 kilo- 
grammes of raw sogar, wliich is equal to 5^700 kilo- 
grammes to the heetar. This fertility being common 
tt» a large l>readth of land in India, we need not be 
Bïirpriaed at the low price of sngar there. The yield 
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of a hectfLT h doable what h m in the Au tilles^ m\d 
the daily %vages of an East Indian is oae*third ihut 
of a aegro slave in Cuba. 

Stippoelog, as we e^hould when we speak of the 
prodnctian of all Cuba^ that in lands of meau fer- 
tility a cahaU^ia yields 1,500 arrobes of purged 
Bngar, we iind that nineteen and three-fourths 
actuare leagues (about one-ninth the area of 00e of 
the medium departments of France), suffice to pn> 
diice the 430,000 boxes of sugar which Caba yields 
for domeetíe Ofie and exportatiou* It seeme surpris- 
ing that leas than twenty square leases of laud caa 
give an annual product, whose value (estimating a 
box of sugar in Ilavana at |M)j exceeds $10,400,000. 
In order to supjily the 56 or 60 milliooB kilogmmmâs 
of raw sugar, consumed by the thirty millions of 
people in France, there w^auld be required, within 
the tropics, nine and five-sixths square leagues of 
land cnltivatod in sugar-cane; in the températe 
EOOGj thirty -seven and a lialf leagues of laud in beet- 
root are necessary, A hectar of good laud in 
France, planted in beet-root, produces from ten 
thousand to twenty thousand kilogrammes. The 
average yield is twenty thousand kilogrammes, which 
give 24^ per cent., or 500 kilogrammes of raw sugar» 
One hundred kilogrammes of raw sugar yield fifty 
kilogrammes of refined (30 of brown sugar and 20 
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of loaf) ; coTîBeqiientlyj a hectsrj în beet root^ yields 
250 kilogrammes of refined sugar. 

Sbortlj before my arrival at Havana, some sam- 
ples of beet root sugar were carried tbere fifom 
Germanyy and this article waa said '* to menace the 
existence of the sugar-growing lales of America." 
The aiigar-plantei-a saw, not without some alarm, 
Üiat it was a substance exactly like cane sugar ; but 
they consoled themselTes with the hope that the cost 
of the labor, and the difficulty of separating the 
crystal Uzablo sugar from so large a mass of vegetable 
pulp, would make the operation ejcpeneive aud pro- 
fitless* Since that, time chemistry has ti'iumphed 
ever Üaese obstacles; for, in 1812, there wei^ íe 
France two hundred maiiufactorieB of sugar from 
the beet root, working with variable results, and 
producing a million kilogrammes of sugar, annually. 
But the inhabitants of the Antilles, well aware of 
what transpires in Europe, entcrtaiu now no fears of 
the beet root, grape, or chestnut sugar, nor of the 
coffee of Naples, or the indigo of the south of 
France, 

The greatest changes which have been produced 
in the culture of the sugar cane, and the laboratories 
of the plantations, took place between the years 
1796 and 1800, First, mules were substituted for 
oxen, m motive-power for the sugar mills; then 
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water-power was introduced iu Giiines, it hâTiog 
beea used eren by the first settlers in St. Domingo ; 
and, fiuallj, experimentB with steam-power were 
made at Ceibabo, by Count Jarttco y Mopox* There 
are now tweoty-tÎTe of theae ate&m-engines on differ- 
ent estatei iu Cuba.^ The cultiration of the Otahei- 
tan cane h also becoming very general Clariliers, 
and better arranged reverberating fnrnacesj have 
been introduced. We must also confess, in honor of 
the wealthy planters, that on a great nnmber of 
plantations, the greatest eare is taken of the sick 
slaves, of the child ren, aiid to increase the nnmber 
of women. 

In 1775 the island contained 473 Bugar planta- 
tions, and in 1S17 there were more than 780. None 
of tlie former produced even a fourth part of the 
gugar that is now producer] by a second-class planta- 
tion; ¡t is not, thereforcj the number of plantations 
alone that will give us a true idea of the progress of 
this branch of agricnltnral industry. The district of 
Havana contained^ in 17<33> 70 sugar plantations; in 
1796j 305 ; in 1806, 480 ; and in 1817, 625/ 



* Th« censHfl of 184Û n^tea ttie number of sugar plftotfttîotîB with 
iteain-poWÊr va 286| «noe when the niimber liaa ¥ery largelj 
lsGre«8ed. 

■ The aomber îfL 184a wna 735, In 1850, the total nminber of 
«QgAT ptmiiâtiooa EnGnhft exceeded 1750< 
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The first plant of cane in Tirgia soil, carefiillj 
planted, will continue to yield for twenly or twenty- 
three years, but, after that, it is necessary to replant, 
every tlir^e year&. On the hacienda Matamoroi^ 
there wasj in 1804, a caoe-field, which had been 
planted forty-tive years. The most fertile sugar 
lands now onder caltivation (1825) are those in the 
ricinity of Manel and Guanajay. The variety of 
the sugar cane^ kno^ aa Otaheitan caae^ which ia 
distinguishable at some distance by its deep green, 
yields, on the &arae lands, one-fourth more juice, and 
a larger and more woody fibr^, and la conâequently 
richer in combnstlhle matter than any other variety* 

The sugar-makers on the plantations, who have all 
the presumption of a little leaniirjg, pretend that tije 
juice of the Otaheitan catie is worked more easily» 
and that it yields more crystallizable sngar^ and less 
cane-juice potagh than that of the other varietiea. 
This south sea cane, after six or seven yeare^ cultiva- 
tion, certainly has a thinner rind, but the knots 
remain much further apart than in the creóle cane. 
Fortunately the fears that were at first entertained^ 
that the Otaheitan cane would degenerate into the 
ordinary sugar cane, have not been realized. In 
Cuba it is planted during the rainy months of »July 
and October, and the crop is brought in irom Febru- 
ary to May* 
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As the tof^BíB of Cuba bave disappeared, througli 

ive cleariDg of the land, the eugar plantations 
ivt begun to experience the want of fueL In 
former times, a sntall porüon of bagass (the emshed 
cane), had been need to eaUvôti the boUmg firee, 
noder the old kettlea, but it is only since the imm^ 
grants from St. Domingcí introdnced the reverberating 
ñuiiace that the attempt to abandon wood, and bura 
only bagaêB has been jnade. In the old form of 
fnniaces and kettles, a load of wood, of 160 cubic 
eet, ¡B conaumed to make five arrobes of sugar, so 
lût for one hundred kilogrammes of raw augar, 278 
abic feet of lemon and orange wood are required. 
PWith the reverberating furnace of St. Domingo, one 
»ad of bagaaB containing 495 cubic feet, made 640 
pounds of raw sugar, which is equal to 158 cubic 
feet of bagaes to 100 kilogi-auimes of sugar. 

During my residence in Güines, and particularly 
at Kio Blanco, while at the house of the Count 
Jaruco y Mopox, I made experiments with several 
new constructions for the purpose of diminiBhing 
the amount of fuel, by Burrounding tlie fire with 
Bubetances that were bad conductoins of heat, attain- 
ing, at the same time, greater protection to the 
negroes while feeding the firep A long stay at the 
salt works in Europe, and the art of practical salt- 
m^ing wliich I had learned in my youth, gave ma 

12^ 
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the idea of those mventione, which have since been 
extended with some usefulness. Wooden covers 
placed on the clarifiera hastened the evaporation, 
and induced me to believe that a Bjetem of oovei% 
and movable ladles saapended with counter- weigh ta, 
might be usefullj extended to the other kettles. 
This idea is worthy of examination, but we must 
graduate with care the quantity of syrup , the cry&- 
talhzable Bugar obtaiDed» and that which h loet, the I 
ftielj time, and pecnniary expense of tlie experiments. 

An error has generally prevailed in Europe, which 
has had no small influence in the study of the effects 
a cessation of tlie African slave trade might produce, 
in supposing that in the so-called sugar mhmêê of 
the Antilles the greater part of the slaves are 
employed on the sugar estates. There is no donbt 
that the cultivation of the sugar cane is one of the 
most powerful stimulants of the slave-trade, but a 
very plain calculation proves, that the mass of slaves < 
¡n the Antilles is three times greater than the num- 
ber employed on the sugar plantations. Ten jms^ 
BÎDce I stated, that if the 200,000 boxes of sngar, 
which Cuba exported in 1812, were made on the 
larger plantations» 30,000 slaves would suffice for 
that branch of iDdiistry, 

It is estimated in Cuba that for the production of 
IjOOO boxes of clayed sugar, 150 n^roes, on an 
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^«▼BfEge, are needed; consequently 440,000 boxes 
would require only 66,000 slaves. If to the&e wero 
added 36,000, whicli are required in Cuba, in the 
H. cnlÜFatfon of coffee and tobacco, we find that of 
the 260,000 slaves now there, barely 100,000 suffice 
for the three great staples of colonial indnetry^ upon 
_ which is based its active commerce. On the other 
Kï^and, the tobacco is caltivated almost entirely by 
whitéB and free blacks* I have said elsewherei and 
I base my statement on the very respectable 
authority of the Cân»uladu of Havana, that one^ 
— third part (32 per cent.) of the slaves live in the 
Rcities and large towns, and, therefore, take no part 
in the mral labors. If thereibre, we take into con- 
sideration: 1^, the large number of chüdren not 
yet able to work, scattered over the plantations; 
and, 2á, the necessity of employing a much larger 
nnmber of negroes on the small and distant planta- 
tions, in order to produce an eqnid amount of sngar 
to that produced on the great plantations, we sliall 
find that of 187,000 slaves in the rural districts, at 
least one- fourth part, or 46,000, produce neither 
sngar, coffee, nor tobacco. 
H I have stated^ that before the ye^ 1702, Ouba 
contributed no more to commerce than is now done 
by the provinces of Veragua, Panama, and Darien, 
, which, of the Spanish- American provinces, are the 
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least prodaetive in agricultural producta. An 
eT6Qt which was apparently a misfartune, the 
capture of Havana by the English, awakened the 
public mind. The dty was evacuated by them on 

the 0th July, 1763, and from that time we trace the 
fiiBt efforts of a new*born indostry.* 

The construction of new fortifications on a gigan- 
tic scale, * placed large sums of money in immediate 
circulation, and the slaTe-tradej which was subse- 
quently tliro^^n open/ increased the number of 
hands on the sugar plantatiijns* The freedom of 
commerce with all the porta of Spain, and occasion- 
ally with the nentral powers; the wise administra- 



^ Ithe oit J of HftTcmft surrendered lo the Briikti forces, JinUtz 
Cannt Albcm^rle and Adnüral Sir George Fooock, on tàe liHi 
Augtifit, 1762^ &fier a BÎege of Iwû monttas and ilx dajiL Tlie 
amouDt of booty divided eqnallj be twee a the army and navy witi 
£T3SJS5 3f. Th€ English forces aifto occupied Matanzae aad 
Mariel, but tbo great^r portion of the island neTer recogciSz^d their 
goverDtnent, It was retamûd to Spain by the treaty of Pari»» and 
formally giTeo up om the 6th July, 1763» the English haring 
remained fu possësaloo ten months and twenty-fotir úb^jb. Bnrmg 
thii time new life was given to agriculture in Cuba by Eugland^i 
commercial activity, and by tbe desire of opeuing a ucw mart for 
har African slaTe-tradera. (See Fezuela'i Emayo Bisi(írito dû ta 
Made üuhá), 

* It is stated tbat in the coDstrncUon of the Cabau^ tutttme 
lionet fourteen miUions of doHara were expended— H, 

* By royal decree, of 38tb February, iTSíí— H. 
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tíoB of Doo Luis de las Casas ; the founding of the 
Conmdado and the Patriotic Society ; ' the destruc- 
tion of the French colonj of St. Domingo, and the 
consequent increase in the valne of sugar; the 
improveinents m naachlnerj and fttmacee, due, in 
great part^ to the refugees from Haiti ; the more 
intimate intercourse between the planters and the 
luerchantâ of Havana ; the great amounts of capital 
^invested in the sugar and coflbe plantations; are 
canses which have successivelj influenced the pros- 
perity of Cuba- This has continued to advance^ 
notwithatanding the evils of conflicting branches of 
government, which embarrass the march of pro- 



'The complicated átate of tbe admiQÎBtration of jnstîce and of 
juTÍfldiütíon \ñ stich, tbat ia the ^' Memoria acerca de la nittiaolon 
preteote de la Yala de Cuba,'* p. 40, twenty- Are different cïtU aod 
toeledastical tri bon aU are eiiiiixier»ted. Tbeae mibrHvMonB of tbâ 
sdmîniatmUati of ju^tîct-' well è^rptain what we have already itated 
regarding the great and increaaiag nutaber of laii^ers.— H. 
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fUCTetóe of tithea ao evidence of prospcrity— Table of àgrictiltîiral J 
wealth — ^Qatoa antl PùtrcroB (rtoí^) — Pecaulárj relftllonit of plui^ 1 
em aod mercbaatfl — Rate of interest — Slave-trftde-^^ûÎTee ptániíof 
— Product— Yield per hand Compared with «agi^r ^ [Notb.^ — 
Dec Une ûf çùïïte plAatlng— Oau8«&]— TûtMecû pk&tîag— Formif 
monopoly— Frod net— Dec I ine — Factorl a — Prieet^Quao ti t j piu^ J 
clififled.atid where sold- Expeniie» of Fioiorlft— Stute of tobMo©' 
planting In ]820-5-^[NoTe. — Obsifrcleii to tobacco planting — 
Future prospecte — Present prodoet — Prices— Error of Baron nom- 
bold I— Probable Canses of euperlodty of the tobacco from the 
Vuelta dû j3%o.]— Other prodticti in Oahft— Wheat— Wlat— 
Wai. 

The increase of tithes being ereiywhar© on© of 
the most certain eridencea of the increase of public j 
wealth, I present here a statement of their product^ 
for fifteen years. The tithes and minor ecel^astiisal 
rBTenaes of the dioceas of HairaEa, were farmed for 
terms of four years, as follows : 

ITSîï to 1732 $ 792,586 

17&S " 1796 ,.., Mi4,005 

ITS7 « 1800 ,,.,,, 1,595,340 

1801 *« 1804. MH^^ 
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We 9©© here that the tithes in the last term 
amounted to the mean ajumal sum of $4€6^CK>0^ 
although sugar pays only one-tweBtieth, or half 
tîthesJ 

' la 1792, cofee, tudfgo, Rod cotton were âeclftted exempt fr^^m 
iitliefl, for t«D jmm ; nad» !ii 1804, this exemption wm made perpe- 
tual, ma Wá0 extended to mgnt plantations then in enstence. In 
ISIT, tb« látbea OQ iagar were riídueed to two and a balf per cent 
Theie obangiea In th« Iftw, and ibe great obangea tbat have ooonrred 
tfnee the bégmniDg of the pref^ot ceDtnry in the ohjects of agricul- 
titr&l liibor» bave tuitarallj produce a fluctuation in the product of 
thÎB ttüí^ ftfl mMíj lauds that paid tlthet, while held a» cattle farmBj 
ACn, when planteil io caiî^t ceased to contribute, and the product of 
the isipotit has been^ tu a great measure, maintained and increased 
bf the advance of the miQor branchei of agrie nlture. It is stlU 
fbriped ont, and m pajabte in money or kind, bebg cctnpounded, 
Thii tax 12 mopt oneroni upon the Binall farmers^ upon whom the 
tithe colleûton ar« tgtj exacting, because of their inahllit/to main- 
tain aE expenMve lîtï^tîoîir while the large proprietors can alwa^n 
oompotind on more faTorable terms, Sagra states the tithes for the 
hopric of Havana, from 1806 to Î&2S, as follows : 

18Ût *► 1813 l,0Ol^S 1821 " t8î4, l,44«y4Qe 

1S18 '' isii ijsmjm 1836 " isaa ..**..,. ijfio^w 

The tithe» of the archbishopric of Cuba also ibow a dlmînntloa. 
The tame writer states them ae follows : 

lâif toiaaa. .,-......„. iTf/no 

lasa " li2<J.. ,...-* 40,4BT 

latT " 1880.............. ^jm 

The revenue from thii tax haa recovered* and even sorpaned îti 
fOTmer yields being now about $500,000, annually. 
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The agricultaral wealth of the department of 
Havaoa^ m 1817 was : 

Sagar p1anialîon«, €25 T<^baGeo ptAQtat£oi]8> 1,$0I 

Coffee plaûtfttioni, ..... TT9 Cïiurches, .......*, 3M 

Fotreroi, ,,...,, 1,197 Houbos, 42,2ÔS 

'HaciecidAâ, , 930 

[Note. — ^That of the three departinents m stated 
as follows, in the €enBUâ of 1846 : 

Wuteiui . TS» Mli 1,04a IM 8,»»â S20 MAM 

Uvatnï, 4M 76 IJOÙ& Slíi Uf «& «1,0l« 

«Mtero,. Sua ma a^SS 47i> 4,145 m SS.77» 

ttotiJ, •1*448 i^To e,ew iS goS ^ uiitt 

To these, we may add the foUowing Diimbor'Df 
farms, called Sitim de labor: In the Western, 12,236; 
Central, 6^678 ; Eastern, 6,328J 

The extraordioary expenditures required by the 
large sugar plantations, and the frequent domeeuc 

* The Hatüf or Haciendas de Cria, «nd the Potrero», are Cftttlt 
forma. Tbe ñi^t are oftea two or làree leagues in diameter, without 
feoces, where hftlf-wild cuttle ue paitorod^ Two or three horsemsa 
only are acceeaar; on them, who traverse the countrj lookmg after 
the cow% and collecting and markltig the oalreft. The P^trena are 
■mailer cattle fartofl, fone«d^ and f^^ueatlj harlag flome land 
l^laated lo maii&e, fuea, and platitaln. Cattle are there fatbened^ aod 
«heep, awinej and goats reared.*-H* 
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misfortnneB caused by play, luxury, and other evils, 
place the landed proprietors in a state of absolute 
dependence upon the merchants. The most frequent 
loans are those made to the planters, upon condition 
of repayment from his crop of sugar, or coffee, at 
prices two rials per arrobe of the first, and two dol- 
lars per quintal of the last, less than the current 
rates in market. Thus a crop of one thousand boxes 
of sugar is sold in anticipation, at a loss of $4,000. 
The demand for money for business transactions, and 
the scarcity of coin, is so great that the government 
at times is forced to borrow at ten per cent, and 
individuals at even twelve and sixteen per cent 
interest The great profits made in the African 
slave-trade, sometimes amounting on a single voy- 
age in Cuba to 100 or 125 per cent., have contri- 
buted to increase the rate of interest; for many 
parties hire money at 18 or 20 per cent, for the 
purpose of following this infamous trade. The 
trafile is not only barbarous in itself, but it is also 
unreasonable, as it does not attain the object it pro- 
poses ; for like a stream of water brought from a 
long distance, more than one-half of it, even in the 
colomes themselves, is turned aside from the cultiva- 
tion of the lands for which it was destined. 

CoFFEB. — ^The cultivation of coffee, like the 
improvements in sugar making, dates from the 
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arrival of the immigrants from St. DoTnîngOj or, 
more particularly, from tlie years 1T96 and IT&S. 
On a cofíbe plantation having 35,000 trees, a liêûîar 
of land jielde 890 kilogrammes of coflee. In tlie 
district of Havana there were, in 1800, 60 eoffee 
plantations, and 779 in 1817. As the' cofiee tree 
does not yield abundantly before the fourth year, 
the export of coffee from the port of Havana, in 
ISOé, was only 50^000 arrobes ; gince then it liaa 
increased, It was in 



1809 320,ÜOa 

1815 ..,,. 91S,Î03 

1816..,.*, 370,22^ 

1817,..,.. 7Û9,J5l 

181S 77íí»618 



1819 64Z,T16 

1820 686,04fi 

18Î2..*... 5ü 1,129 
1823*,.... «95,1*24 
mu...... €01,674 



These figures show a great variation^ which arises^ 
from frauds in the custom-hoUBe, as well as from 
more or less abundant crops ; for the results of the 
years 1815, 1816, and 1823, which might be sup- 
posed the legist exact, have been lately compared 
with tlie custom-house returns. We may estimate 
the total export from Cuba (in 1825) as follows: 



Froïffl Hivviina, avemgo from 1814 to 1824., . - , . 694^000 flurobm 

MifctanEfta. Trlnidiia, St. Jago, *c. , 220,000 <* 

Fr»Ddi Ln ibe cijutom-hoaie * . 304,000 ** 



TotftL,.., UlS^OOO « 
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Bj tliîâ calculation it appears that tlie export of 
coffee from Cuba is greater than that from Jar% 
wbich was estimated by Mr, Crawford, in 1S20, at 
190,000 piculs, or 11} kilogratmnes ; and than that 
from Jamaica, which, m 1823, did not exceed, 
according to the cuatotu-hoiiâe retnma, 169^734 cwt-, 
or 8,062.478 kilogrammes. 

While the price vf sugar in Havana in alwaye 
quoted by the aiTobe, of 25 pounds, that of coffee is 
qnoted by the quintal of 100 pounds* The latter 
has Taried from $3 to $30, and in 1808^ it tell even 
below the former price. During the years 1815-19 
it sold from $13 to $17 the quintal, and now rnles 
at $12. It is probable that the cultiTation of coffee 
ÎQ Cuba doêâ not employ orer 28,000 slaves, the 
annual average product of which is 305,000 quintáis, 
worth, at present priées, $3,660,000. At the same 
time-j 66,000 negroes produce 440,000 boxes of sugar, 
which, at tlie price of $24 a box, are worth 
$10,5^0,000. By this estimate we see that each 
slave produceSj annually, in value, $130 in coffee, 
and $160 in sugar. It is almost needless to observe, 
that these sums vary with the alterations in price of 
the two articles named, the variations of which are 
sometimes in opposite directions, and that in these 
calcidationa, which may give some idea of intertro- 
pical agricnltnre, I embrace the domestic eonsump- 



má 
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tíoii^ and tibe licit and contraband export, tinder the 
same point of view* 



pioTE. — ^Tlie product of coffee in Cuba has Btea- 
dily declmed for some jears past, under the compe- 
tition with the greater profite from sngar calture^ 
and the less cost of coftee produced by the cheaper 
slave labor of Brazil, where, for a Beries of years 
before the total cessation of the African slare-trade, 
in 1851-â^ slaves were sold at an average price of 
$300 to $350. Iè reached its highest point abotit 
lS35j as will be seen by the following tables of 
exports, compiled from the custom-house retorna : 

lS25tol830 Qqa* 2,149^81 ATcrtge, 42S Jie 



1830 " 1835 


ti 


2,4H479 


11 


490,000 


1835 *< 1S40 


ti 


2,347,058 


it 


U^M2 


1840 « 1845 


it 


1,C6C,247 


ti 


333,249 


1S46 *' 1850 


li 


960,30e 


II 


192,061 


laei. 


Í» 


143jeO 






1852_.« 


«< 


193,837 







About seventy per cent of the export in 18^2 was 
ftom the Eastern department, where the competition 
of the sugar cuitare for tlie employment of slave 
labor, has not been experienced to the same extent 
as in the western part of the island,] 

ToBAooo. — ^The tobacco of Onba is celebrated to 
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all parts of Europe where smoking prevails ; it was 
introduced tJiere, in Imitation of the natives of 
Haiti, toward the close of the sixteenth^ and begii 
ning of the seventeeuth century. At one time 
wm generallj believed, that if the cultivation 
tobacco was relieved from aU the traramels of 
odious monopolj, it would be to üavana the source' 
of a great commerce. The beneficent intentioni^' 
evinced hy the government un years since, id^| 
abolisbing tlie monopoly of tobacco culture and 
sale, have not yet produced to this branch of agrk 
culture the benefits which might have been expected. 
The cultivators are poor, the rent of land haûj 
inereased in an extraordinary degree, and 
preference entertained for coffee planting (in 1825) 
impedes the increase of the tobacco cultura 

The oldest data wo possees^ relative to the quan-^ 
tity of tobacco supplied by Cuba to the factories of 
the metropolis, are of the year 1748. Accoi'ding to 
Baynat, who is a much more exact writer than ia 
generally believed^ the yearly average^ from 1748 to 
1753, was 75,000 arrobes. From 1789 to 1794 tii€ 
yearly product of the island amounted to 230^00 
arroheaj but from that time to 1803^ the high prie 
of lands, the preference given to coffee and sugar 
planting, the vexations arising from the govemmenl^B 
monopoly of purchase, and the impediments lai^^ 



th^ 



th%^ 
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upon foreign commerce, have progreesively ditnm- 

ished the amount of product to leas than otie-half 
that quanti tj. But it is believed that from 1S22 to 
lB2i>, the amount of tobacco grown in Cnba lias 
risen to 300,000 or 400,000 arrobes. 

Tbe domcatie conísumption of the inland is 200,000 
arrobeÉtj or more. Up to the year 1701, tho "Com- 
mercial Company of Havana '* delivered tlie tobacco 
of Cuba to the royal factori^^ in Spain^ under con- 
traots which were renewed from time to time with 
the government* The establîshmeut of a govern- 
ment ** Faetoria de tabacos" in Havana^ sttcceeded 
that company, and retained the monopoly of the 
trade to itself. Tlie tobacco was dasstiied an supe- 
riorj medium, and inferior, and was received from 
the growers at fixed jprices ; in 1804, these were six, 
five, and two and-a-half dollars per arrobe ($^, $20, 
and $10 per quintal), respectively* By comparing the 
different prices with the quantity of each claâs of 
tobacco produced, we find that the " Factoría ^ paid 
an average price of $16 per quintal for the leaf 
tobacco. With the expense of manufacture, the 
segars cost the government seventy-five cents per 
pound ;* snuff, fine grain aud good color, 42} centSi 



'The weîghi of the sugars being nbotii tea poirndt to tàe ÜioiiJUid 
llielroost vrould be 17 50 per ihc^uiâûd. 



I and eomiaon Boñy or SoTille, 18f cents a potind^ in 
Havana. 

In good years J when the crop (the product of 
I adTances made by th© " Factoría " to poor cnltiva- 
. tors), amounted to 350^000 arrobes of leaf, 128,000 
arrobes were manufactured for Spain, 80,000 for 
'HaYana, 9,200 for Peru, 6,000 for Buenos Ayres, 
S,MO for Mexico, an J 1,100 for Caraccaa and Cam- 
peachy,' In order to make up the amount of 315,000 
arrobes (for the crop loses ten per cent of its 
reightj in loes and damage In the transportation and 
I'laanafactnre), we must suppose that 80,000 arrobes 
[were consumed in the interior of the island, that ¡s, 
in the country, where the royal monopoly did not 
extend* 

The maintenance of 120 slaTce, and tiie expenses 
of manufacture, did not exceed $12,000 yearly ; but 
the salaries of the officers of the "*■ Factoría'" amounted 
to $541,000. The value of the 128,000 arrobes of 
tobacco sent to Spain, in the abundant years, eiÜier 
in sagars, leaf, or snuffj at the customary prices 
there, exceeded tlie sum of uve raillions of dollars. 



* Siiuaçiûn aetuaí de ta Eeaî Fhetutia de Íúb&cu9 de ta ffabarni^ { 
ctl Abrü, 1S04— (Official MSS.). lu Seville thorc wera somettmee 
lu itore ten or twelve mtlUon ponacta of totmeeo^ &nA tlie reTenue 
froM Uie tob&eoo moaopolj, lu 8pam^ amounted, m good years, to 
Éüí mîUioiis ùt dolUra. — H^ 
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It îs surprisÎDg to see in the returns of exports from 
HâFaiia (documents publiebed by the Cojmuladd)^ 
tbat the exports for 1810 were only 3,400 arrobes; 
for the year 1S23, only 1 3,900 arrobes of leaf tobacco, 
and 71,000 pounds of eegars^ the Talue of whieh was 
estimated by the custom-house at $281,000 ; and in 
1825y only 70,302 pounds of segarS, and 167,100 
pounds of leaf tobacco and strips ; but we must 
remember that no branch of the 'contraband trade m 
more active than that in segars. The tobacco of the 
Vneliu de Ahajo is most celebrated, bnt large quan- 
tities are exported which are produced in the eastern 
part of the island. Although many trartîlltôrâ state that 
the total export of segara in late yeara, has ruached 
200,000 boxes (valued at two millions of dollars), I 
very much doubt it. If the crops were so abundant m 
this would indicate, why should Cuba receive Begam 
from the United States for the use of the common 
people ) 

[Note* — ^The cultivation of tobacco has been 
of the most uucertam brauches of industry in Cuí 
Trammelled for a long time by odious restrictions 
and exactions, it was coufined almost entirely to the 
poorer elaases of the population, who were enabkd 
to raise a scanty and uucei*Uiü crop, thruugb the 
advances of capital made thetn by the '' Factoría*" 
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After the etappression of this monopoly, it has bad to 
contend with the more popular and profitable pur- 
suita of coffee and sugar planting, whicli have suc- 
e^^^îvely competed with it (or the employment of the 
ikillf capital } and labor of the inland. Ité increase, how- 
ever, briâ been rapid and prosporous, as will be seen by 
thü table of exports beloWj and with the ¡ncn>aiàiug 
capital and wealth of Cuba, it îs receiving a greater 
prctporiïon of tlu^ labor of the eomitry tlian has horoto- 
fore buen heiatowed upon it, When a still larger share 
of the skill and capital now absorbed in the cane-flelds, 
shall be turned to the tobacco tv^o*, we may look 
for more regular and certain crops, and a correspond- 
ing ratio of proBperity, There is ako room for great 
improvement in the clasaifícation and method of 
packing the tobacco. 
Export of leaf tobacco and segars from Cnba : 

1825 to Um. . . . , Qqs. I2«,64l M. 245,(ig7 

1S30 '• 183S. , * 124,704 * iTlM'S 

lS3ñ ^ 1840 ,,,.,,. .,, «' Î44,Î5S> " 7ÎII1.2S5 

1840 *' 1845 ... ** SOe.oati *• M\Aü7 

IB4& ** léSO » 1164,1*13 '* ^Í*M8 

1851 .,,_ '* 04,3a ** Ï70,3lî 

ISâl. '* 9TJ74 ** imMQ 

These figures serve to show the progress of this 
branch of agriculturej but not its actual state; for 
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the contraband trade m tobacco and sagafs in (Toba 
18 very great indeed. 

During the last twenty years, the prices of eegam 
at Havana have very neariy doubledj and those for 
leaf tobacco have largely increajsed. We think 
Baron Humboldt was misinformed relatiire to the 
importation of segara in Cnba, from the United 
Statesj for the uâe of the common people. Some 
smaU parcels of manufíictnred chewing tobacco are 
importad for sale, and formerly Kentucky tobacco 
could always ba purchased in bond for the AJrican 
slave-trade ; but in our long residence in Cuba, we 
bav^ never known eegars to be imported there from 
the united States, The Vudta de Abajo owes îtg 
fine and uoiversally esteemed quality of tobacco, 
probably, as much to the physical formation of the 
country, as to any peculiar quality of its boíL Along 
the northern border of the district, where the best 
tobacco is grown, lies the high Sierra de Im OrgwnOBy 
gathering, in rains upon its northern slopes, the 
moisture borne landward by the constantly prevail- 
ing trade winds; aï id this, with the eflect of the 
surrounding heated waters of the Caribbean sea^ and 
the Gulf of Mexico^ give to the region south of thia 
ridge a character of climate peculiarly its own.] 



After speaking of sugar, coffee, and tobaeoo^ 
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threa prodnctâ of great^t importance, I will not treat 
of tlie cotton, indigo, nor wheat of Cnba. These 
three branches of colonial înduâtry yield very little, 
and the proximity of the United States and Guate- 
mala^ makee their increase hardly poeâible. The 
State of San Salvador exports, at this time^ 12,000 
bales^ or ljSOO,000 pounds of indigo, valued at two 
millions of dollars. 

Wheat grows well, to the surprise of travellers 
who have visited Mexico, in the district of Cuatro 
Yülas, at a slight elevation above the level of the 
sea; bnt its cultivation is, in general^ very limited*^ 
The flour is goodj but its production offers few 
attractions to the colonial agriculturalist; for the 
fields of the United States^ tliat Crimea of the New 
World, yield too abundant crops to permit the 
native cereale to sustain themselves by a system of 
prohibitive dutiee, in an island contiguous to the 
mouths of the Misaigsippi and Delaware. The same 
difficulties attend the cultivation of flax, hemp, and 
the vine. 

Even the people of Cuba are not aware, perhaps, 
that in the first years of the conquest by the Spaa- 
iards, wine was made from the juice of wild grapee, 
in their island. This vine^ peculiai* to America, has 
given rise to the very general error that the tme 
Vitís Vñiifera i^í common to boÜi continents. The 
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wild grapes, which gave a slightly acid wine, in 
Caba, were probably gathered frtitn the VUis ttl/iasr 
f^da^ which Mr. WUdernow has d^cribed in oar 
herbariums. In no part of the northern hemisphere, 
np to tlm time» has the vine been cultivated for the 
pnrpoee of making wine, south of the latitude of 
28° 40^ which Í3 that of the island of Ferro, one of 
tlie Canariesj and 29^ 2\ the latitude of Abuahcer, 
in Persia- 
Wax is not prodtîced by indigenonfl bee© (Meli- 
ponee of Mon, Latreille), bat by bees introduced 
from Europe by way of Florida* This trade was 
not of much importance previoiis to 17T2» The 
entire export of the island, from 1774 to 1779, one 
year with another, did not exceed 2,700 arrobes; 
and, in 1803, it was estimated (including the contra- 
band) at 42,700 arrobes, of which 25,000 went to 
Vera Cmz. Tlie churchee in Mexico consume largely 
of Cuban wax ; the price varies iroui $16 to |20 per 
arrobe* Tlie oumber of arrobes exported from 
Havana alone, by the costom-house returns^ has 
been as follows t 



1815.... , 23,398 

1816 .,.,. 22,355 

lilT 2O,0Tfl 

laia.......... 24»L^6 

t8l&..,,..._. 19,373 



1830.. 16,933 

1822 ,,,, U,4Ô0 

1823 15,692 

1824 16.a$S 

lft2Ô ,.,. 16,506 
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píOTE, — From all the island — 




1840 lo IS45 ...... 187 ,03í"V 1.^1 , , , , , 


,. 6T,45S 


IBtó " ISaa...... ZmMQ 1852,,,, 


.. 5S,5£)1] 



TMjiidad, and the small port of Baracoa, bave also 
a coneiderable trade m wax, which íb gathered in 
the Tincleared portiona of the conntrj. The vidnity 

of the sugar plantations destroys many bees, for they 
become drunken witli the refuse of the sugar kettles 
and the molasses, of which they are very foud, la 
general, the production of wax declines aa the lande 
are brought under cultivation. 
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OK AFTER X. 

OOMHBBCB. 

of iti importaaee— Waaltli of Gabft^-fielAtioa of Hsfai» to 
ftpmUi-Aiiwrioa P i r ww n t ttafta of oomiiMne— (MBoial Tahmttow 
^ (JVoftf)— FallAoies of tàUet of tnde— Remarla tiwteoa— 
BaloHMa de Com^mo— Imporia and exporta, 1B16 and 189— 
Character of import»— Of export»— Merohaiit ahlpa and meiHi^ 
war at HaTaiia~[NoTB.— Imports and exporta, 1852--Oliaraoter 
of imports, and proportion from united State»— Export»— ^Propor- 
tion to the United States— Yeesele entered and cleared—Propor- 
tion of oommerce of Havana.]~Refleotions on the character of 
importation»— Large amount of woven fabrics — Of provisions and 
Uqnor»— State of society, and want of sabsistence— Mines and 
eereals à necessity — Surprising importation of meats and pulse- 
Probable future deduced — ^Error of the deduction (JVb/«)— Evil 
colonial policy of Europe — ^Not adapted to Cuba — Probable 
increase of population — Social theory — ^Law of public welfkre 
and of future of Cuba — [Notb. — Error of social theory demon- 
atrated by Jamaicar- Transition of blacks from slavery to freedom 
— Its sad results — Tendency of free negroes to abandon tbe fields 
— ^Natural results — Sustains Baron Humboldt's law of pablio 
welfare and of future of Cuba.]— Flour trade— Mexican competi- 
tion — State of public wealth in 1800 — ^Its increase — Cu)«n defence 
of free trade — Influence of commerce upon society— I^rogross not 
to be measured by tans — Lives of nations. 

It has been already stated, in the beginning of 
this work, that the importance of the commerce of 
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Cuba does not arise solely from the wealth of it 
prodacte, nor from its demand for the wares and 
fabrics of Europe [ but that tliis importance is baaed, . 
in parL tipon tlie admirable Bituation of the port of 
Havana, at the entrance of the Mexican Grulf^ and 
immediately where the great routes of the commep^J 
eial nations of both worlds cross each other. The 
Abbé Bay nal has sai d^ at a time when its agricnl- 
tore contributed, in engar and coffee, barely two 
miUioQa to the commerce of the world, **Tlie island 
of Cuba alone may be worth a kingdom to Spain," 

These memorable words have been, in some 
degree, prophétie, and since aie has lost Mexico, 
Peni, and bo many other States that haTe attained 
their Independence, they should be serionsly pon- 
dered by the statesmen who may gtiide the political 
intereijts of Spain, The island of Cuba, to which 
the court of Madrid lias long since conceded great 
freedom of trade, exports, tbrough licit and illieit 
chaînais, its own productions of sugar, coiiee, 
tobacco, wax, and hides, to the amount of ibnrt^en 
milHona of 'dolJarg at tho present time (1825). This 
is only one-tiiird less than that of Me:iico at the 
time of her greatest mining prosperity. It may be 
said, that Havana and Vera Gmz are to the rest of 
America, what New York is to the United States. 
The toimage of the thousand or twelve hundred 
merchant ships that anmmlly arrive at the port of 
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HâFBua, araouitts {exclusive of the Bmallor craft 
engaged iu tbe coasting trade) to 150|000 or 170,000 
tone* We alao see, even in a time of peace, from 
120 to 150 Tesaek of war touching anniiallj at that 

port* 

Frotn 1815 to 1819 tlie value of tlie pmdncië 
registered at the cuitoin-Lou&e of Havana alone 
(sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, wax^ auíl lndee)| 
amounted to $11,^5,000, one year with another. 
In 1823, the value of her e^cportSj returned at less 
than two-thirdb of tlieir actual prices (and exchisive 
of $1,179,000 in coin), has exceeded the sum of 
$l2,500j000. It IB more tliau probable that tlie 
imports of the whole ialand, licit and eoatrabaiidj 
estimated at the actual value of tlie gi>od8 and the 
slaves, auiount, at the present time, to lifteeu or six- 
teen milUous of dollars, of wliicli barely three or 
four millions are re-exported,* Havana purchases 

' The officiai j^tEuus of the rulae of evpcxrtft and iioports la i 
in 18&1 &Dd lBâ:ij are m tf>\]ow?i i 



tmi t8l,(Hi,T49 

lew ,......*. io^asa^ni 






In Uie«8 r«tiirtt9 Ibe r^tea of YalaatioD for «xports lu^, for a«| 
S| centM p(?r pound ; molasseti $61 a bbd. (about & oisnla n i^&llofi) ; 
ram 1IÎ cifiilp a liuMon ; cofRîe 4 cent» h pnnnfl ; ftêgntu $4 n thf»ti- 
fund } Ifuf toijui^co fi .mû 124 cctits a pûuud; ci>pperorf $2 50 per 
ciaîntal. 
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in foreign mai*tB muek larger quantities of 
than are needed for her own consumption, exchang- 
ing her colonial products for the fabrics of Eiiropei 
and selling tlieni again at Vera Cruz, TnixillO| 
Laguaira^ and Carthagena. 

I have examined in another work, tifteen years 
since J the basis upon which are fonnded the tables 
pnblished '^ under the fallacious title of Balmt^iis as 
Comercio ;^^ and I stated then how little confidence 
can be repoeed in theeo pretended accounts betwee 
nations making mutual exchanges, the adyantages of 
which it is believed can only be appreciated, under 
a fake principle of political economy, by the amount 
of balances paid in coin* The following statistics 
will exhibit two years from tlie Balanças and &tar 
àm dé Cmnerciù^ arranged by order of the govern- 
ment, I have altered none of the figures, for they 
present (and this is a great advantage in treating of 
quantities which are difficult to estimate) tlie mini- 
mum amounts. 

The values stated iu these tables, are neither the 
actual values of the articîcâ at the place of produc- 
tion, nor those of the markets of sale; but they 
are fictitious valuations, official values^ m they are 
termed in the cuatom-houae system of Great Britain, 
that is to say (and I shall never tire of repeating it), 
one-third leas than the current prices. In order to 

13* 
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ascei-tâut, with the tables of the trade of Harana 
given by the Spanish custom -houseBs the commeroe 
of the whole island, we shonld require tables of the 
retuma of imports and exports from all the other 
portSj and add to the siim total the amount of fraudu- 
lent trade, which varies with difl'erent places, and 
to know the nature of goods and the changes in their 
pricei from year to year. Such estimates can only 
be made by the local authorities; and the matter 
that has been published by ¿hese, in the struggle 
with the Spanish Cortes which they have main- 
tained with so much ability, proves that they do 
not deem themselves sufficiently prepared for a labor 
which embracea so many objecta at the same time. 

The Jufi^a de Gobiêmo and the Eûid C&nmdado 
publish annuallyj under the title of Bulimia de Com- 
ereio^ tables of the custom-house returns of exports 
and imports through the port of navana alone;* m 
which a distinction is drawn between the importa in 
Spankh and foreign vessels, the exports for Spain, for 
Spanish ports in America, and for porte not under 
the dominion of the Spanish crown. The weight or 
measure of the mercliandiee, its official value, and 
the royal and municipal duties are alao expr^aed ; 



^ Alibougb I pósaesi a ïurge number of thcee^ I oaly pubUáh 
Ihia work tbe flpirei which wre »b«oJutely neoeawry to guide ui 
general results.— H, 



but the official GstimateB of the prices of goods, m 
we have before stated, are ranch below their market 
Talue/ 
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lo Spanisli vesseli— 


iai0* 


its». 


Fabrics &Dd merch&adue, . . . $1,032,155 




AfHcui alavei, . , . 


f ..,,.,, , 2,659 950 




Gold aod silver, . ., 


,., 2,286.358 


rçpûrted» 




5,980,443 


t 3,562,227 


In fureign venala, . • , . , 


, 7,239^43 


10,136 538 




, $13 213 968 




Tt^tal,,.,.,. ,, , 


$13,968,736 


1 


EXPOHTS* 


la Spanish tmnIi— 






Far Spain, , 


........ »2,41MH 




Bpminb porta in Aniêrica, . . 2,104,890 




Ooait of Africa,. ., 


,**_..., 643,862 












5,267,906 


$3,550,312 


Fondga Tessels, . « , 


,, 3,105,169 


8,778,857 


1 Total,,....,.. 


.•-....,§8,363,138 


$12,320,169 



' For example^ each negro {s valued at $150, and caish barrel of 
ÛQnr at SlQ. After e]ipr€â^ag the total amounta of fallacioai 
haianiit* dt comercm^ I have indicated the sums of gold and silver 
which have pased through Cuba. In order to give an approxicuatc 
idea of the d ornea tío cOEisomption of the island, aad i ta reqtilre&ienta 
of European mannfaotiim, I have a ta ted the qnantitj of %ht 
■rtldet Imported and re^xport«d.^H. 
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The custom-housa retama of gold and aÜTer 
exported in 1S16, amount to $480,840^ and in 1S23, 
to $Î5lT9j034 imported, and $1,404,584 exported. 
Among the imports and exports, we find the follow- 
ing articles : 



fliHir(bbliL),„ ,„..,„. njWff 

Wlnev KDd Hqifofi tram Eui-«t>e^ | 4<^fO€T 

Mimal^iured daihinf , ...... IST^IâT 

Unen food*, .......,.* SftSft^âE^ 

WOQjçli ** ,„*^.,. l«t»8M 

Ooltoo •• .., — 

riUDHura, gl uf vmr«» Ée^ «... SÛT^lï 

Fmperi. ..,„...,,,„ 6l,&4« 

Iron w*rfM... .......*....... itS«3«ft 

Hklci *iid iklD», ,. 185408 

ttutibii r nm! wooilea irtre , . , . . SSO J I T 

lUeetlbi.),..,,. .„„.,,. 

L«id(lc««i), ..,. ,,,».. 

Jerked beef (lbi,),.„ , — ^ 





tnqMfhNU 




l(k,»« 


TA41Í 




Uiéâé 


IJI»^ 


4*4»! 


331^4 






4,a» 


tiM^m 




l,E»3ft^lO 


^mm 


wfim 


^-» 


^-> 


^^ 





hmjm 


»,«■ 


wfim 


m^m 


ajiMN 


ÜMM 


iee;i9T 


9S;l» 


M^ 


asa^m 


«M4t 


. 


BS8,T«5 


1M« 




T,r4«Vf85 


^— 





s»;wa 




- — . 


10,TS«.6I» 






The products of the ifiland exported were 

follloWB. 

Sngu*, . . : Boxm, £00v4il 300,21 L 

Coffee, , Arrpbct, S70.22Í Sâ5 J25 

W^ ** 22,565 lft,SÎÏ2 

Moi&esen, ., .,-,... Hhda. 3044S 

Lftnf ifibftoco, * AjTObea» IS,879 

Segara .<... Pounâi, 71,103 



as 
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The uiost exact data I have beeti able to ohtaiD, 
relative to the arrivals and departures of vessels at 
the port of Uavana, are the following : 

ArriTftli, IT09. >.,..,. 683 lâ02., ..... B4à 

1800, i TS4 1803, 1,Û3(Ï 

1801 , 1,016 

Average íh>m 1815 t(> 1819, , 1,192 

Arrived. S&l3«d. arrived, 

1820 1,305 1,230 — 

1B£1 1,26a 1,158 m 

18Z2« ..,, 1,182 1,118 141 

IfiÍS.. , 1,16S 1,144 149 

1824 1,086 l.Ogg 12P 

pfoTE. — In order that the reader may see, at a 
glance, the progre§3 and present state of the com* 
merca of Caba, we insert here the resulte exhibited 
in the Baicmaa de Camerdú of 185â. 



IMP0ET8. 

In 94T Spaoîfth Te^ieli, $20.325,751 

2,665 Foreign « ,, 0,454,401 

3,612 $29,780,242 

EXPOICXB. 

In 81& Si^anînb veweU , . ,$ 7,018,018 

*' 2,455 Foreign '* .„, 20,435*919 

3;¿T4 , 27.453.937 

Ijuporta in húnñ ..., . , .$1,048,469 

ilxportfl '> *- ..,. _,,,.._,. 1,148.975 




^03 
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Tlte importations for domestic coûBamptioo are 
lisaed aa foUows:^ — 

Cotton 6<»od«........ i2,661^6t iL4ê,^S 

Lînéû " *.*.*., ,..,,,,,. 3,43Mâ4 Ï5,5S0 

Wookn •* ,,<. , , 359,060 IM^S 

SÎUi *• ..-...„-. ..,- 5*0,747 64»193 

M ÉimikGtiira or Lettber. , . * 635,374 38,661 

M««ti ., U0934 161,95ü 

FMl.... ,<.-,.,.., -.., 668,425 152,171 

WiiittsnâL!qtiat« 2,^3,303 64,433 

Floor 4,084,286 91,714 

Bio« L|046»6O4 611,462 

Qrtín «od Pttîat . , ,.^_ 320,213 115,991 

SpiCf!ir Aiid Früite ,.. 337,439 22,469 

Other ProTÎsioûfl .., _. 1,400.005 Îâ7,900 

LKd sud Butter. 943.144 902,635 

Umhet ,., S,042,li7 l,â64,997 

Hêitilf ftod IroQ wiu« ....... 2,47M06 201,^9 

Soâp .,.,.,.., 581,068 64,S24 

Other Manuf^lnrci. 3,93fi»274 958,300 

LiT«SlQck... _.. 40,206 9,157 

VftttfTîia fbr EAilro«di ma Sagu MUls. . 6lt0,276 2&9,22$ 

8p«de... ..... 989,424 632,469 

$29,780.242 $6,849^14 



EZPOBTSp 

Sugar ,,...$20,153,002 

MoIUM 1.603,929 

Bmn 229,437 

Carry forward $21,996«36li 



$8,940,050 

978,687 

il,5ê0 

$!».930.31T 
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Ttot»l. fil U* Sute«, 

Brought r<»rw«rd I21,98MIjB* |â/J30,ai T 

Coflfee 739,S6S 138,901 

SegiwrB 76^1^ a53,i»4ri 

Le^LiTobnceo.... 1,001,1 6e 27 ¡.ZH 

CoppüF Ore . . , * . 045,5^2 39,080 

tHhi^r Prodacte,* 2,017,088 Í,33&,800 

The United States supplied 23 per cent, of the 
imports, and received 47 per cent, of the exporte, 
JThe exportation of the principal staples is thus 
ated :— 



Sugur Búxeñ 

Molaaae» , « Hhds. 

Enm ..*.... -Plpet 

CûËfee ....*.,.. . , Arrobei 

Begirt. _ .M. 

Lei^ Tob&fiCO. . . . ,Qqk 
Copper Ore *' 



Tottí* to 0. Si»t«, 

1,409,012 638,678 or 44 per oeot 

2fi2,ñy3 156,590 ** 61 '* 
11,359 579 ** fi " 

730,3fî'J 138,901 *' 19 
180,61u 84,887 ** 46 " 
07,374 27,711 ^* 27 " 
3il,47û 15,632 -4 « 



Of the S,61â veseels entered» 1,886 were Ameri- 
can, and of the 3,274 cleared, 1,644 were American, 
Tonnage entered 622,016 tons. 

Of the imports 74 per cent., and of the exports 
44 per cent, were liirough the port of Hayana.] 

When w® compare in these tahles the groat value 

of the importations with the small value of the 
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goods re-cxporteUj we are surprised to tiiid how 
great is tUü domestic consumption of a country, 
CQDtainitig only 325,000 whit^j and 130,000 free 
colored population. Estimating the several articles 
at their curreut prices, we find a couBumption of 
two and a half or three millions of dollars in Uuen 
goods, one million iu cotton goods, four hundred 
thousand in silksi and two hundred and twenty 
thousand in woolen goods. The demand of Cnb% 
through the port of Hayaua alone, for the woven 
fabrics of Europe, has exceeded four, or four and a 
half millions of dollars yearljj for the last few years* 
To these imports at Ilavana, through licit channolsi ' 
[we must add for furniture, glass ware, &e-, &ù, 
$500,000; iron and steelj $380,000; lumber, 
$400,000 ; and castile soap, $300,000, 

Ttm importations of provisions and liquors at 
Havana, seem to me, worthy the attention of those 
who wish to ascertain the true social state of those 
communities called the migar colanùs. Such is the 
conipo&ition of sncietj in tljoee communities, inha- 
biting the most fertile soil that Nature luts offered to 
the use of man ; such tlie direction of agricultural 
labor and industry in the Antillesj that in the beuo- 
ficent climate of the tropics the people would fail to 
obtain subsistence, if it were not for the freedom and 
activity of their foreign commerce. 
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I will not refer to tlie wÎEes imported at Hayaua, 
which amoimted (according to the cus torn* lio use 
retumsj be it remembered) to 40,000 barrels in 1808, 
and in 1S23 to 15,000 pipes, valued at $1,200,000; 
nof to llie 6,000 barrels of brntRlies, &c,, from 
Spiun nnd Uolland; nor to the 113,000 barrek of 
tíüur. Tliose wince, thege liqitors, anil Hits flotir, to 
the val no of $3,3OO,0iX^ are consntned only by the 
better classes of the people. Tlie cereak of tlio 
Üniíjed StJitee have become a real and true neecissity, 
under a zone where for a long time, maize, yuca, 
and the plantain were pi^f^rrcd to any other kind of 
food. Amid the al way tj- increasing enlightenment 
of Havana, we may not lament the development of 
a luxury that is purely European. But alongside of 
the flour, win^, and liquors of Europe we findj in 
181 6 J a million, and in 1823, three and a half mil- 
lions of dollars in S(dted meat'^j Tki\ and dritíd puUê, 
Dmnug tlie last named year, the importation of rice 
(in Havana alone, and by tlie customhouse returns, 
exclusive of contraband), has lieen 8,075,000 pounds 
(in 1852, in all the island, 20,940,925 pounds), that 
of salted and dried uieatB, tho (majo (ji?rlíed beef), 
so necessary for the support of the .slaves, 1 1,6:25,000 
pounds (in all tlio ii^land, in 1852,41,750,450 pounds). 

This absence of the means of subsisten ce charact er- 
ices that part of the trojjícal regions where the unwise 
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ftctÍTity of the European has inverted the order of 
nature. It will diminish üñ tlîe inhabitants become 
hetter aware of their true intcrestfi, and disiieariened 
at the low prices of colonial products, and they will 
then vary the staplea of their production, and give 
aq impulse to all the branches of rural economy,* 

The principles of tlie limited and mean policyJ 
which glides the rulers of small islands (workshops, 
in fact, dependent upon Europej and inhabited by 
men who abandon the country as soon as they 
become sufficiently wealtíiy), can never harmonize 
with a coimtry nearly as large in extent as England, 
filled with populous cities, and whose inhabitant 
descending from tather to son for centuries, far froitti| 
deeming themselvee strangera npou American soil, 
hold for it the same affection that every one 
entertains for his native land. 



^ The sttidj and development of iht true prfndplM of FoUtícal 
Ékiotiomy, dtirîng the last qaMtcr of & century, buve demonstrfcted 
tbe reverse ùî this tijooiry of mût<;rinl IntereBte. It Î» now generally 
ftdiDitted that the labor aiid capital of & country nre moat wisely 
employed la tbe prodnctlon of tliose etaples for TFhïch ïls oKfflftte 
and Sail ftre bcftt Adapted, la ibis monttet, ibrougb the int«rcbftEig» 
of a free trade^ the wante of the oommiuiity are supplied witb üie 
least expend ituro of laix>rj and a iarirer portion of its produced 
wealth is left in the form of capital, %o be re-applied to production, II 
li this combination of agHcaltare and commerce that has beeti the 
■onree of ibe greal material prosperity of Ciih&, 
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The population of the ÎBÏand of Cuba, which per- 
haps^ may increase within fifty years to a millioiij 
may open to itself, tlirough ita own wants, an 
immenBe field to native industry. 

Thoogh the slave-trade should cease, and the 
slayes pase slowly to the condition of freemen, and 
society attain the power of self-government, without 
being exposed to the violent fluctua Hons of cítü 
commotion J it would continue upon the path 
marked out by nature tor every numerous and intel- 
ligent community. The cultivation of sugar and 
coffee would not, therefore, be abandoned, but like 
tiiat of cochineal in Mexico, of indigo in Guatemala, 
and of cocoa in Venezuela, it would cease to be the 
principal basis of national existence. An intelligent 
and free agricultural people would succeed a slave 
population that is without foresight or industry. 
The capital which the commerce of EEavana has 
poured into the hands of tbe agriculturists during 
the last fifteen years, is already beginning to change 
the face of the country, and to this efficient power, 
whose action is always increasing, there would 
necessarily be added another — the development of 
human knowledge, wliich is inseparable from the 
progress of industry and of national wealth. On 
the union of these two great springs of action depends 
th© future fate of the metropolis of the Antilles. 
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[Note. — ^Tbe error of tlic social tlioory here state 
bas been demonstrated by the Bad experience of 
Jamaica- The change in the condition of the blacks 
in that island was made m accordance with Úm 
reqinsites hare laid down, as far as it waa possible to ■ 
accord with them. The transition of the slaves to 
the condition of freetnen was gradinil, and the atnal- 
ganiated eotnniunity attained the right of self-go vem- 
tnent without the yiolentfluctaatloni! of cÎT^il oom- 
mation ; yet it hafi been found that an intelligent and 
free agricultural people did not sncceed the slave 
population; that the numbers and influence of the 
intelligent white population have Bteadtly and 
rapidly decreased, and threaten to become wholly 
extinct ; that the freed negroes are relapsing from ■ 
the aenii-intelligent state they hail attained ander the 
rule of the %vhites, and are retrograding t4>ward bai^ 
harism; that the supply of agricultural labor, and 
consequently, the product of agricultnre, has largely 
diniiniâhed: that commerce has dwindled away; 
and that the social condition of the blacks hag snnfc ¡ 
to an uuhappy prevalence of sloth, misery, and 
want 

Co-e3CÎstent with this decline in the inat^al 
welfare of the inhabitants of Jamaica, a decline in m 
their moral condition has been experienced. Religion 
has waned ; ehnrches have been cloi^ed ; achoola 
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have Ëillen ioto decay ; Uie mimetere of the gmpel 
have lleiJ Üie countiy ; the rite of marriag6 is falling 
into diguse ; tlio eocial position of woman has been 
degraded; and vice and crime have become, in a 
meaâiare, natural to the »tate of society among the 
mass of negroes. The statistics of population in 
CubOi which we have already examined, demonstrate 
the 8ame tendency of the free bkcks there to 
abandon the labom of agricultnre, and to congregate 
in the towns* The cnltivation of the Eelda being 
thus ditninished) commerce^ which is tlie liandmaiden 
of agriciilturei niuBt decline abo, and with this dimi- 
nution ceases the acceeaion of capital, which commerce 
brings to tlie agincnltnriet. 

In these sad facts^ we recognize the truth of the 
social law laid down by Baron Humboldt : that " the 
development of human knowledge is inseparable 
from the progress of industry and of national 
wealth;' and we must also admit his deduction, 
Üiat the future fate of Cuba depends upon the main- 
tenance of her industry, and the increase çf her 
national wealth, which shall continue to extend the 
magic influence of capital over her ñelds, and stim- 
ulate the development of knowledge among the 
people*] 

The cuatom-house returns of flour imported at 
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Havana alone, in 1823, was 113,506 barrels, which, 
^t the average pric^ of $16 50, inclusive of the 
duties^ amoiiutB to $1,864,500. The first direct im- 
portation of flonr from the United States is due to 
the wise administration of Don Luis de las Casas. 
Before his time, it could onlj be imported after 
having been carried to a port in Europe. Mr, Rob- 
inson {M^êm. on the Mexicam, /¿moluuíún, vol, 2, p. 
330) estimates the importation of Ôottr into Cuba, 
through licit and illicit channels, at 120,000 bárrela. 
Ho adds, which geems to me less certain, '^ that the 
ialand of Cuba, in consequence of the evil diatribn-^ 
tion of slave labor there, could barely sustain a 
blockade of five months." In 182a, there were 
imported from the United States 144,980 bárrela^ 
valued in Havana, inclusive of the duties, at 
$2,301,000. 



[In 1S5ÍI, tlie total importation of flour into Cnba 
827,^50 barrels, of which but 7,610 were ùom 
Ûie United States ; total value, at the mean selliEig 
price of $16 50, $6,411,175.] 



Notwitlistanding that the flour of the TTEutod 
States is burdened. with an impoet of aeren dollaia* 
a barrel, jret that of Spatn-^antauder, for inatanee 
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— cannot compete with it^ A competition was 
begun by Mexico, under the most favorable circum- 
stances; for, during my residence at Vera Oruz, 
Mexican flour was already exported* from there to 
the value of three hundred thousand dollars; and 
this had increased, in 1809, to 70,000 barrels, as is 
shown by the statement of Mr. Pitkins. The politi- 
cal disturbances of Mexico have entirely destroyed 
this trade in cereals, between two countries both 
situate under the torrid zone, but at different eleva- 
tions above the level of the sea, which exerts a 
powerful influence upon climate and production. 

As a complement to these statements regarding 
the foreign trade of Cuba, let us listen to the author 
of an essay we have repeatedly cited, who sets forth 
the true situation of the island. '^ Havana begins 
already to experience the effects of an accumulation 
of wealth, for provisions have doubled in price, 
within a few years, and the wages of labor are so 
increased, that a newly imported African, without 
having learned any trade, earns by the labor of his 
hands from 50 to 62^ cents a day; and a negro 
mechanic, however rough his work, earns from 62J to 

' The daty on floor imported from the United States is now nearly 
eleven doUars a barrel, hikI íh an efficient protection to that of 
Santander. 
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75 centa a daj. The patrician familiee remain in the 
country, and those \irho beeome rîeli do not return to 
E y rope , There are í a ii> i 1 i bb w h i eh are very weal thy : 
Don Mateo Petlmso, who died a short time si nee, 
left ill land alone more thati two millionB of duUjirs. 
The trade which is transacted yearly in that market ' 
amoiuiis to more than twenty milHoiis,''^ — Dû üi 
situación presente de Oiiha, — MSS. 

Snch was the ât^te of ptiblic wealth at the cloadj 
of tlie year 1800, Since then, twenty-five years of 
constantly inçreaeing prosperity have elapsed, and 
the population has nearly doubled, Previoits to 
ISOO, the returns of the export of sugar did not 
reach 170,0i*0 boxes; now (1825) it always exceed» 
200,000 boxes, and lias attained 350^000, and even 
300,000* [In 1852, it exceeded 1,400,000 boxes,] A 
new branch of industry has been created in the coffee 
culture, the ex}>ort of which shows a value of three 
and a half mil lions of dollars. Industry, directed 
by better knowledge, has attained better results, and 
the system of impoats that bore heavily upon it, and 
weiglied down foreign trade, was changed in tiie 
year 1791, and has been subsequently improved by 
gnccesëive alterations. 

Whenever the mother country, ignoring her true 
intaresta, has wished to take a retrograde step^ a 
thousand clamors, each louder than the otheri have 
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come up^ not only from the people of Havana, l^ut 
ireqnently also from Spanieh executive officers, m 
defence of the freedom of trade in America, Through 
the enlightened aeal and patriotic views of tlie inten- 
dant^ Don Claudia Martinez Pinîlloe, another step 
has been recently taken ^ favoring the employment 
of capital, in conceding ti:) Havana a warehousing 

stem or trade in bond^ under the most favorable 
Inspiceë. 

In Havana, as every wheiie, where commerce and 
itB consequent wcaldi experience a rapid increase, 
Üie evil influence it exerciôeâ over ancient cnstoms 
Î9 complained of. This i& not the place to compare 
the former slate of Cuba^ covered with pasture 
before ita capture by the English, and its present 
state» when it has become the metropolis of the 
AntilleB ; neither will we weigh the frankness and 
simplicity of the customs of a nascent society, with 
those which appertain to a more advanced civiliza- 
tion- A love of wealth springs from the spirit of 
commerce, and as a necessary consequence, the 
nodss contemns whateyer cannot be obtained with 
money ; but it is the good fortune of human alfairs, 
that whatever is most worthy of being desired, raoel 
noble and most free in man, we owe only to the 
inspirations of the Boul, and to the improvement of 
oar intellectual faculties. 

14 
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of wwkli dioold pefrade to «a 
\ degree aU d^ees of ioetelj, it iroald infiil- 
ttfy pioAica tfae erü tíbaX B,deplûCBd bj ibose wbo 
r «ilk «ORow witti ÛkBf Étjla Ibe prepoift^ 
qf dit ineiUiii i^üat. Bat the increase 
if iwwwMf r><i HiiMyljring fli# ftiaodly tiea bel^reea 

tíam of thtt BOBd, pomiig capital into Úie hip of 
aad dealing mw wanta through Ibe 
I of temj — piWinlB in itself the remad/ 
te ihê ^ÊXigm vUcb ÛxT belmre to eiiit Id ütk 
ion of qanaa and effe^^ timó ta 
la anUfaik Úm eqtislibriniii betweeo tbe dtf- 
dbana of aoeiolT* We eaimot say, at any 
gimen period, ÚuH einiiiation, the pftïgreea of know- 
MPH nd &t daroiopoMil of ibe publie niînd, 
may bo OManiiod by i^mê^ hj Üie Toloe of exporta, 
or by tbo ilalo ft tbe indiiatTial arts. Kations, liko 
tediTidnaKilÉimldiiolbejiidg^ by a singlo jierkid 
of Aoir lÍT«s^ fcr tboy nrast ran tfaa entune comaa ùt 
Üioir doatii^f paaáag dntm^ dio wbole scale of a 
oM&adon adequate to Aeir pineal eondition, and 
; witb tbeir national eharador. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

FhÛMied canal from Havana to Batabanó — Sanrey and level»— 
Difficoltj of making road»— Estimated cost and advantages of the 
Canal — [Note.— Present state of road»— Itinerary of principal 
roads— CrosB-roada— Turnpikes— Introduction of railroadfr— Their 
adaptability to Cnbar-Oovemment determines to build the first — 
Its hnmense cost — Receipts and expenses— Sale and extension — 
Present system of railroads — Existing railroads in Cuba — Their 
cost— Receipts— Steam navigation— Coasting trade— Shipbuilding 
—Telegraph.] 

The laborious and costly means of internal com- 
munication in Cuba, increase the cost of her 
products in her ports, notwithstanding the short 
distance between the northern and southern shore. 
A projected canal, which shall combine the advan- 
tages of uniting Havana with Batabanó, and dimin- 
ish, at the same time, the expense of transportation 
to the native products, is worthy of special mention 
here. The idea of the Güines canal was conceived 
more than half a century since, for the single pur- 
pose of sui)i)lying the Navy-yard of Havana with 
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mt Ike «M&en, v^mid bo i«iBÍre<L In a dit^éct 
1m tkira «f« €tify eîgiit fttid one-third maritime 
liAgQQB, ttom HaTm&â to BÉtabftii& The canal of 
GÜOMe» vnA m m eual ftor Úie sisiaUer oaiigstloii, 
mdâ hm 9£ gnmX ^S^ty m the transportation of 
bj aleaiii TQœek, for it would 
i Aroi^ Ûm mou li^^y eahÎTated lands. 
> pait €f ^«>«U dc» die loads become more 
} dnriiig Aerainj season, than in that part 
ct ÚM isbftd) wkm9 ihe aoO is a decompoemg lime- 
liEiiie ¡It adapted to iIm malditg of whdel-roads. 
The tnnqpoftoioii of «^ar frcHñ Gmnea to Harana, 
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a distance oï twelve leau'ues, e<)<ts now one dollar a 
quintal. Besides the advantages tliat would accrue 
to the internal communications, the canal would give 
great importance to the roadstead of Batabanó, 
which could be available to small vessels laden with 
jerked beef from Venezuela, which would thus 
avoid doubling Cape San Antonio. In the eitormj 
season, and in time of war, when privateers are 
cruising between Cape Catoche, the Tortugas, uid 
Mariel, it would be advantageous to shorten the 
yoyage from the Spanish main to Cuba, by aijiving, 
notât Havana, but at some port on the south side of 
island. 

In 1796 the probable cost of the Güines canal was 
estimated at a million, or one million two hundred 
thousand dollars; we may suppose it would now 
cost a million and a half of dollars. The products 
that might pass annually through the canal have 
been estimated at 75,000 boxes of sugar, 25,000 
arrobes of coflfee, and 8,000 hhds. of molasses and 
rum. In the first project, that of 1796, it was 
intended to connect the canal with the Güines 
brook, running it from the Holanda sugar estate 
towards Quivican, three leagues south of Bejucal 
and Santa Eosa. This idea has now been aban- 
doned, as the Güines brook loses its water toward 
the east, in the irrigation of the savannas of Guana- 
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Inrtcid ot hmiàmg tho eanal east of 
Oeno nllsge^ «ad sdodti of the C4i§tk of Atares to 
tho Imj ibolf^ tli« inlQiitioQ wae to arail of the bed 
of tlM Ohoirtem ûT AimeiidKrea river, &otn Cakba- 
lal to Ha^Uo, aiid Uieneo to follow the royal xanja ; 
IhiH bringtug the teaaek into Ibe snborbs and city of 
HaTtnftf and al ibe sumo time, suppljio^ tbe fomi- 
tains with wmter, of which they are now deprived 
dtiritig tbi«6 montba of the year. I have had the 
pleamre of viâitiiigi in eompany with Meraoiifs 
Lamaiir, tho oountry tliioogb wbleh tbi^ line of navi- 
gatíoQ should paÊé. The utility of the project is 
tmdenîable, if, in a tinie of great drought, a goffi 
ment supply of water can be brought to tho divid 
ing point 



[NoHL — ^1^0 projected canal waa never eon- 
strticted, but the fiictUties for internal communica- 
tion m Onba have Urgely increased since the time 
of Btiron Ilitiuboldt^â writings and a s.hort gkeCch of 
their pniííeiit coiïdition will not be irmppropriate in 
a viovr of the actual condition of the islands The 
old sjetem of highways, which is still in nse, m a 
series of roads npon which very Uttle labor baa 
been expeuded, and. during the rainy seaeon travel- 
ling on them m exceedinglj laborious- The princi- 
pal road ruDDing e^t from Havana, is the great 
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liîglnray tlirough the islíind, and the mail is etill 
carried o^'^r it on horseback lis principal points 
mre, to Matanzas, âl leagaes ; thence to Villa dai^, 
67 L; to SaïUi Espíritu, 23 L; to Paerto Principe, 
50 L ; to Las Tunas, 31 1. ; t^^ Bayamo, 14 1. ; to St, 
Jago de Cuba, 34 L ; to Santa Catalina, 25 L ; to 

ftracoa, 44 1. ; total, 299 leagues. Two roads rnn 
^%e8t from Havana (the Central and the 8onth Shore 
roada), to Pinar del Rio^ 45 L ; and thence to Gnane, 
15 L ; and to Mantua, 6 leagues. Total, ê6 leagues. 
Another road rans west from Havanaj along the 
northera diore, to Mariel, 14 leagues; thence to 
Cabanas, 5 I ; to Bahia Honda, 6 L ; and thenee to 
Mantua. The southern road runs from Havana to 
Güines, 12 leagues; thonee to Cienfuegos, 57 L; and 
to Trinidad, 21 L ; total> 90 leagneB. 

Tliere are also, a common road along the northern 
pido, bighwjiys across tlie island in several places, 
m from Mariinzas to Cienfuegos ; from Sagiia to 
Cienfaegoftf through Villa C!ara ; EemedioB to Trini- 
dad, through ViTla Clara ; Moron to Santi Espíritu 
and Sâia* Nuevitas, through Puerto Principe, to 
Santa Crux; Gibara to Holgnin, Bajamo, and 
Hanzanillo: and others between the larger towns. 
Besides these principal roade, there are numeroug 
croes eotmtry roads, and innumerable patlis^ used by 
the country people. Of all these roads, we may 
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eastern^ 5 leagues from Havana. They are coe- 
structed bj the Jumia de Fammto^ with îuhûb 
appropriated mostly bj the goverDment from the 
general revenue* 

To Don Eduardo Fesser, a prívate gentleman of 
Havana^ belongs the honor of having first drawn 
public attention in Cuba to the raiboads for internal 
communication. With unwearied exertion he pro- 
cured and preeentod^ in a well-digested form, the 
fullest aud moâi aatisfactory information on the aub- 
jectj and succeeded in eetablishing a joint stock 
company for the purpose of carrying his plans into 
execution. Experience has fully demonstrated the 
great adaptability of this &ystem of intenml commu- 
nication to the wants of Cuba, The difficulty and 
great expense of building and keeping in repair 
, good common roadsj under the intertropical torrent 
"rains, and the fiicilitiea afforded by the face of the 
country for building railroads without deep cuta, 
tunnels, or heavy gradesj makes their cost compara- 
tively sniaJlj while the practicability of constructing 
short stretches ioland, from the harbors, and tlieir 
becoming immediately profitable, has been favorable 
to their extension. The wealth and production of 
the Western department are now in a great measure 
concentrated upon Havana by a well-devised system 
of railroads* 

14* 
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At the eleventli hcnir^ the Spanish authorities 
determined to r©ienre to themselves the honor of 
buildmg the tiret raiboad» and M. Feeder and his 
company were set aside. A loan of two and*a-half 
millions of dollars was obtained m England, the 
Junta de Ftmwnto contribnted $40,000 aimually 
from i t& fonds, the government loaned emancipadoê 
and convicts a» laborers, and the road from Hayana 
to Güines was built. It was eommeiiced in 1SS5, 
and opened to Bejucal j 17 miles, in November 
1837, and ünallj to Gtiinesj 44J miles, in December 
1839, 

The building of this road k an instructive example 
of the manner in which public works are carried on 
by the Spanieh authorities in Cuba. Don Pío Pit» 
Pizarroj who was finance minister in Spain in 1S39| 
states in bis work on the treasury and national debt 
of that country, pubhshed in Madrid in 1640^ that 
the total cost of the Güines road was $3,909,625 75, 
being $d7,S06 per mile, for a single track, and 
including the cost of e^uipmentj stations, &c-, about 
$95,000 a mile. The government retained the road 
for three yeiuiB, during which its receipts were as 
fbUows : — 



I 





f^MtCDfClVf 


Fíc^ght, 


TiUML 


1839... 


..$17U91 


$13G.484 


S308,275 


1840... 


... 172.611 


175,609 


346,120 


1841,.. 


, IÙ$,W 


181,963 


350,140 
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The espûndîtures have not been ])ublîâhed, but 
BeSor Pizarroj in the work above referreJ to, statee 
tiiat it reqaireil an auuual outlay of $441^561 to 
meet ihB expenses of tho road The govamment 
ccordingly determined to sell it, and in 18é2 trans- 
"ferred it to a private company that assumed the 
loan, and engaged to extend the lines. This they 
have since done to Union, 3Si miles further, where 
it meets the Matanzas road, and have also coo- 
etmcted branches to Gnanajay, 21 miles, and Bata- 
bañó, 10 miles. 

This road J which is the great tmnt of the railway 
eyslem in Cuba, runa from Havana in a south direc* 
tion to San Felipe, 26 milee, where it bends to the 
east through Güines to Union. At Eincon^ 14 miles 
from Havana, the Guanajay branch commences 
running westward to Sao Antonioj where it turufl 
toward the north, and at Guanajay it is only six 
miles from Maiiel, on the northern shore of the 
island, llie Matanzafi road has a general south 
conree to Union, where it turns to the eastj extend- 
ing through Navajas to Isabel, 25 miles further. 
The Cardenas road mns south to Bemba, IS miles, 
where it bends to the southwest, eittending to Nava- 
jafl, 11 imlea — eouneetiug there with the Matanzas 
road. It has a branch from Bemba, running Bontb^ 
east to Agnica, 33i miles, which it ia contemplated 
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to extend eastwardj thioiigli the centre of the islAndi 
to Villa Clara, The Ciemfiiegoa road rum north- 
ward to Cm ces, IS miled, and is being extended to 
Villa Clara, 18 miles fnrtlierj where it will connect 
with the Cárdenas road, and through it with the 
Havana sjBtem. TIib Colbeo road runs eastward 
from Matanzas to wubin a few leagueg of Cardenas* 
The Jucaro road runs eotitlieaflt from Cárdenas into 
what is now the richest augar district of Cuba» 
Several other roads are in contemplatioUj in order to 
extend the conoections of this system both east and 
west. 

The followiDg are the existing roads in Cnba, with 
their length in English milea : 

HaTonfl, with two brûocbei, 1081 

Regk to GfiaQabaco&t ..,.,,..,...* i} 

Mat^mcaii,* 47 

GolifleOt^ * * ' t 3ê 

CardenDflf with ooe branch , • OSf 

Jucaro, with me bn^Qcb^ M 

Ckaraegoa, .,..,,.,.,,.,,,,,..., ...,.,* 18 

EemedioBf , t 

Trimdiid to CaaiMa, ........,.,, 9 

Puerto Principe to Nuevitaa, 4S 

Cobre to St Jago, .- . . f 

TotáJ, , .. . 3601 



We have stated the cost of the road biult bj the 
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goTemment, but tJiat is do criterion for the cost of 
railroadg in Cuba— those buUt bj private eaterpriae 
Jhaviüg been equally well constracted^ at a much leee 
expense. The road &om Cardenag to Navajas coat 
Bomethiug less than $28^000 per mile, and the Jucaro 
road about $30j000 per milCj excluaiTe of rtuming 
eqtiipmeat,* 

The receipts of the principal of theae roade, 
according to the latest data in our poeseesioni is m 
folloWB : 



I860. 



ISGl. 



Road. 


LraHH. 


PftSKrSffera. ireighl^ 


PuwDgeri. 


Froifht. 


Havima, .. 


1081 


$293,300 $377,209 


$336,076 


$454,961 


MatanxaB, 


. 47 


75,876 228,266 


87 ,23» 


288,782 


Coîîseoj , , 


. U 


lfl,G9l Iü5,6fi9 


13,333 


128^26 


ü&ráeoaSf 


62f 


32,070 158,374 


61,695 


258,378 


Jucaro, , . 


M 


14,088 291,641 


9,103 


261,544 


Eemedioa, 


G (opened April, 1851),.,. 


... I6,»a5 


n,m\ 



Several lines of steamers are established, con- 



^ For muuh or Ihîe mfonoatîon rcgardîûgr tíie tailrûnda of Oiil»^ 
we lire indebted to n lacid msmugcript report drawn op BCTeral 
jÉûfi alnce, by C, D. Tolme, Esq., formerlj British conral, imd util! 
a resident at Havi^aa, wbosc vari&d and accurate information rela- 
Htc to Cuba IS prolmbly unsurpaBsed by that of any foreigner there. 
We have ftlao to acknowledge our obligations to the inodeat but 
ralaable work of Don José G. de Arboleya, entitled *' Manuftl de la 
Ysla de Goba.^' 
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nectiîig all the principal porta with Havana, and an 
activû trade is carried on by them- The Unes on th© 
flonth coast connect with the Havana railroad, at 
Batábanó* In summer from six to eighty and in 
winter from ten to twelve ateamerSj are kept wn- 
Btaotly mnning- 

Neither tJie ^^Bdati^aa de Comercio*' nor the 
** Onadro Efitadiatico " give ns any information in 
relation to the coastwise trade by sea, altliongh it in 
very large, the entries at the Havana cnstom-houBe 
ÍQ 1S51, of véasela employed in this trade having 
amotmted to 3,493, The returns of the marine 
department Bhow that 433 veeeeb of twenty tona 
burden and upwards, and 1,389 under twenty ton% 
am matrictilstedj three^fottrths of which are snp- 
pofled to be engaged in the domestic coastmg trade* 
This is by no means improbable, as the number of 
vessels employed in this trade is very great, the 
general movement of freight upon the railroads 
being to the neareet seaport, whence it is conveyed 
by sea to Havana» The larger class are generally 
schooners, constructed on the finest modeb| and 
many of them are built in Caba from the admirable 
timber farnished by her foresta — mahogany being 
often nsod in the frame, and cedar in planking 
tíiem. Within a short time steam propellers have 
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Historical Bletcli — lis comp&ratlveljr Ictrge amotuit — OaoMS of gr âfti 
expenditure — Struggle with tbc Spanish repoblicd— MliUikeiLj 
policy of Spain— Cufltomi revcntic of H ov au», 1789 to 1S22— *■ 
Dçlaîl af rerenne, 1824— Increase— Intenwkl tales, 173Ô to 1818 
— He venae and expend I tare i 1822 — Commente of the In tendeo Í- — 
Sabildlei ñ-om Mexico to Cubo — {.NoTE.-'^urces of present 
revenue examined— MmiÜtne rerenae iiad tariff— In turn id i 
Direct revena e— State property— Declared reveo a e— Item* 
gQveminent iacome to lie added— Tolal revenue — Atmsea in Cntel 
Evil effects of the repentie «ystem—Appropriatloui— Civil Iki— J 
Army— Navy— Crown income^ Average firoduct to Spain— Per- 
ceatftge on oÛScial inçomefl— Revenue from 18 2 C to 1852 — Com- 
pared witii reventio of Spanish govcronieiit in Mexioo — 
ReUeetíooii.] * 

The increase of agricultural prosperity in the 
island of Cuba» and tiie accumulation of wealth 
flowing from the value of its importations, has aug- 
mented tlie public reveune during late years to foopl 
and a balf^ and perhaps even five miUiooa of dol* 
lara* The cnstom-honâe of Ilavana, which before 
the year 1794 yielded lees than $600,000^ and from 
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1797 to 1800 an average of $l,900s000> briogs to 
the publie tr^asiuy, Bince the déclaration of the 
freedom of commerce, & net snm of more than 
►^$8,lt^i^it*t»Q- ^B tlie colonial government gives the 
greatest publicity to every tblog concerning tbe col- 
lection of revenue in Caba, we learn by the reports 
of the treasury department for the city and district 
of Havana, that from 1820 to 1825, the ptiblic 
reveniie in the eubordmate depai'tments of thia 
treasury, haa oscillated between $3^200,000 and 
$8,400,000. If to tills snm we add $800,000, which 
the treaaury had received from other branches of 
revenue, aa lottery, tithes, &c,, and also the income 
from the cuBtom-hongea of Trínidad, Statanzas, Bara- 
coa, and St* Jago de Cuba, which amounted to more 
than $600,000 previous to the year 1819, we are 
convinced that the estimated revenue of five millions 
of dollars for the whole island ia not exaggerated. 
A few simple comparisons will prove how large is 
this product relatively to the actual state of the 
colony. 

The island of Cuba has not over one forty-second 
part of the population of France, and as about one- 
half of its inhabitants live in a state of extreme 
poverty, they consume but little. Its revenues 
equal those of Colombia, and exceed the product of 
all the custom-houses of the United States prior to 
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the year 1Î95, wlica that Confecleratípn had 4,500jOOC 
inhabitants;' yet Cuba coü taina only 715,000. Th© 
cujatoms tariff is tlie priueijial source of r o venue in 
ÜÚB beautiful colony ; it produeos more than thre6- 
ññhü oí the total iucomô, aud Bufiices to cover with 
©ftse, all the nçceesities of iiitoinial adinÍmi$tratioU| 
and military del on ce « 

Though the disbursemeuta of tlie treasury of 
Havana have, during the last few years, exceeded 
$4f000,000, thifi excosaive expen4liture has been 
cauBed by the tenacious struggle which the metro- 
polis has endeavored to suBtain with the emancipated 
colomea. Two millions of dollars have been diâ- 
bursed in the pay of troops and eailorë, that have 
retreated from the American continent to Si>aio by 
way of Havana. All the while that Spain, igaorÍ£i|f 
her true intereâts, shall delay the récognition of Úm 
independence of the new republics, the island of 
Cuba, menaced by Colombia and the Mexican Con- 
federation, must niaiotaiu a military equipment m 
ôelf-defence, that will absorb the colonial reveimee. 
The navy alone statioued at Havana costs more than 
$600,000, and tlie land forces require annually nearly 



^ Til G CQBtotn-boQast of tho United States, wUcli, from 
im^jli^UtsànixUiiin millíoni anDUaUji iii 1816 gave only $7; 
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A million and a haii of dollars. Such a state of 
lings cat] not long end ture» if Spain does not aUe* 
' Tiate the Uurdens that weigh tipou the colony. 

From 1T80 to 1797 the product of the caetoni- 
douse at Havana never attained, one year with 
another, more than $700^000. The revenues con- 
Ltri bated to the royal treaaory were, 



1790 642,720 

1791,,.*.. 520,202 
1702 849,904 



1793 •.,,,$635.098 
1794,,.... 642,320 

iTis...... lufim 



From 17^ to 1800 the crown and municipal 
duties collected at Havana amounted to |7.634,12G| 
being an average of $1,908,000: 



1IÎ7 tlj57,0l7 

I7aâ..... 1.822,348 

i"!ï3. a,305,oeo 

1800.,.,.. 2.249,080 



1801 $3,170,970 

1802 M00,932 

1803..,.*. M3t,4aô 



The cnstom-honse at Havana yielded in ; 



1808 $1,178,974 

1809 1,913»606 

1810 . 1,292,619 



1811 .....$l,4fi9,137 
1814 1,855,117 



The decrease of revenue in 1808 was attributed to 
the American embargo, but in 1809 the court per- 
mitted the free enti*auce of foreign neutral veseels. 
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From 1815 to 1819 the crown duties eollecteâ at 
Havana amounted to $11,575^4G0 ; tlie municipal 
duties to $0,709,347, being a total of $18,284,807, 
and a yearly avDrago of $3,657,000^ of whieli the 
mnnicipal duties coinpo«ad tifty-six per cent. Dur- 
ing the three eucceeding years the income of die 
general treasury at Havana amonnted to: 



1820 $S,e31,279 

i8ai....>. a,27î,e39 



1822 . ...|S,37S,228 



In 1823, the •crown and municipal duties on 
imports have yielded $2,734,563* The returns of 
the ** Adminiatracion General*' of Havana for 1824, 
have been m fallows t 



I.— import dalief, . , * . , *.,.*,.,.. |l,Sl8,i^(i 

ri— Export duUM, ♦ ■ , * -^ ,, S2A,8lti 

[LL.^Coosti^iee dntki, and otlier br&ncliM 

(wit, deposit, àc.) .,..,. imM& 

rv,— Inteniftl bnpoifita — 

Tax on «laves, | 73,109 

Tax OQ sales of land 2LS,093 

Süb-adtniníatrotiOQB, 154,h40 

Shops .._,..,._ 19,7U 

Otber branches^ *,.,_*_ 10,931 

* 473,5811 

Y— AiiiiU*ry braocheB, . , ^ 136,âî» 

TL— CorofisladOf wbarfige, Éa, » È%5^ 

Total In 18£4j .». $3,0S5,3OQ 
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In the year 1835, the revenue of the city and dis- 
trict of Havaiia has amounted to $3,350,300, 

These partial data demonstrate that from 1TS9 to 
1824j the public revenue has increased seven fold. 
This fact is made more evident il* we examine the 
returns of the ten subordinate treasuries of the inte- 
rior — Matanzas, Villa Clara, Eémedíoe, Trinidad, 
Santi Espirita, Puerto Principe, Holgnin, Bayamo, 
St. Jago de Cuba, and Baracoa. Señor Barrutia has 
published an interesting statement of these retuniS| 
embracing a period of eighty-three^years, from 1735 
to 1818, The revenue of these treaauries has pro- 
gressively increased from $900 to $600,000/ 



173a $l,T94 

1739 ._ i,74T 



1735... .,.,$896 

use.., 860 

1737,, ,<, m¿ 

Mean, for lbs Ove jeara,, ..... ^ ..,*...,>. 1,840 



1776 $123,246 

me 114,366 

m7,..,...... 12S,3QS 

1814. ..,,$317,€g& 

laid .,.. 39B,G9fi 

181S 611^10 



177S..,...,...$168,6M 
1779....,, .,*. 146,007 
Mean, i:îanL> 

1817 ...$524,443 

1818... 618,036 

Mean ,. 474,072 



The total amonnt for the eighty-tbree years is 
$13,098 jOOO, of which St. Jago de Cuba contributed 
14,390,000, Puerto Principe $2,224,0o0, and Matan- 
îiûe $1 450,T88. 
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By the retiirne of the geneml treftsnry, the publiai 
revenue of the district of Havana aJone, m 1822^1 
amounted to $4,311^80*2; of whicli $3,127,918 wm\ 
fi'om customsj $601,898 from items of direct income^ j 
as lottery, tithoa, &c.> and S^^lj^îS drafts apon tba j 
fiind of the Cormdudo aud deposits. 

The expenditures during the aarae year were, for 
Ouba^ $2^732,738^ and for appropriations to maintaitt ^ 
the straggle with tlio continental colonies, $1,362,062, 
In the fírst class we find |1,S&5,79S for the land< 
forces charged \iûi the defence of Havangi audi 
contiguous townSj and $648,008 for the navy star 
tioned at Havana* In tJio second claas of ejtpendî- 
tures, foreign to the local adininistratiou, we find** 
$1,115,673 paid to 4,234 ofHcei-fl and soldiers, who, 
after having evacuated Mexico, Colombia, and otlier 
points of tlie tlie continent formerly under Spanish 
dominion, have passed tlirongh Havana on their 
return to Spain ; and $164,000 expended in the 
defence of the castle of Sau Jnan de Ulua, 

Don Olandio Martinez de Pinillos, întendant of 
Ü\B island of Cuba, in his notes accompanying the 
report of the general treasury for 1822, makes the 
following observationa r '^ If to the extraordinary 
expenditure of $1,362,023 for matters relating to the 
general interests of the Bpaniah monirchy, we add, 
on one hand, the greater part of the $648,90S appro- 
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príated to the rojal navy, the service of wbicli is not 
limited to the defeuce of Havana, and, oti Ûm otlier 
Imnd, tixB expenses arising from the visitB of the 
mml ahipB^ and otlier vei^ols of war^ we shall nod 
that |2j010j930 (which is nearly one-half the public 
revenue) has been expanded for parpoeas whidi 
have no direct connection witli the internal adminis* 
tration of the islarid.** How much will be gained 
by the welfare and enlightenment of that cotmtryi 
if the day ehotikl arrive, when, enjoying internai 
tmnqtullity^ more tlian a tniluôn and^a half of dollai*» 
may be yearly empl*jyecl in workñ of public utility. 
In docnments which I obtained from the archives 
of the vice-royalty of Mexico^ I have found that the 
pecuniary aasistaiice sent from the treasury of tlmt 
country annually to Havana^ amounted, at tlie 
b^gimiing of the present century, to the following 
Bums: 

For the aqnailroTi, navy^yttriís, and wimts of 

lli@ ta Jul a^vy, hy codulu of 16 Jan,, 1790» 1700,000 
Ffsr the maritime GâlublLahmêutt oti the 

Mosquito cûost, .,. ..Pi.,». 40,000 

For the lu-mj of HariuiB, , , £ÛO,OOÛ 

Por the êiirae at St Jago de Ciib&M • 14C,flOO 

Fur rortificadom, , . . ...... 1^0,000 

For the pnrchase t,f tobacco aed segBft for 

the tùjvl faMorjf nt Scvüla, * 500,000 

$1.82^01)0 
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To tliíg eiim^ which is now borne by the treasury 
at Havaiia, we jnay add $577,000 which Mexico 
paid to the treasury of Loui^îan£^ $161,000 to that 
of Florida, and $3775000 to the island of Puerto 
Bieo* 

pfotE. — Before proceeding to examine the preaent 
state of the revenue in Cuba, a succinct view of Che 
sources from which it ¡a derived, may not be inap- 
propriate here. For greater cleamessj we shall clasa 
them under four heads : — I. Maritime revenue, being 
that collected by customs, imposts upon cxporîg, 
imports^ and shipping; U, InteiTial taxes, compris- 
ing fixed and stated impoets; III. Direct revenue, 
being that collected not by imposts, under variable 
conditions ; IV. State property, being income from 
property belonging to the crown. 

L MjmrnME Eeventte, — The tariff on imports la 
arranged wiüi a fixed per ceutage upon a stated 
valuation of nearly all the articles of commerce. 
Inspectors examine and class the importationa^ forj 
the collection of the proper duties, and where th^ 
tariff does not state tlie valuation, they appraise tt 
article. The principle adopted for valtiation by thi 
tariff, seems to be that of attaining as nearly m 
podsible the market value of the articles in Uavana^ 
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ejcclostve only of the duties thcreou ; and as a 
general rule, the per centage is arraug^id upou the 
following scale, althongh there are some few 
exceptions, CottoB and woolen goods and articles 
of food, 35i per cent; linen and silk goods, and 
articles of nee, 29{ per cent. These are the rates for 
foreign products imported in foreign bottoms. 
When of Spanish product or manufacture^ imported 
from Spain, the same goods paj only 9| per cent. 
duty, and there is also a difieren tial duty on goods 
of foreign prodnct or manufacture, of 10 per cent 
on the first, and 8 per cent, on the second class, in 
favor of importations in Spanish bottoms* A few 
articles pay fixed duties, such as flour, which from 
Spain pays $3, and from foreign porta $10 76 a 
barrel. 

The tariff upon exports is in most instances a fixed 
arbitrary impost, having no relation to the vaina of 
the goods ; for instance, sugar pays 8T J cents a box, 
coffee 20 cents a quintal, segaTs 75 cents a thousand, 
&c. The tonnage duties are levied at the rate of 
63f cents a ton for Spanishj and $1 50 per ton for 
foreign vesselSj according to Spanish measurement. 
There are ieveral other small tonnage imposts, as 
health, dredging, Ac, and fees and dues for viâîta, 
clearance, lights, &c. Under the warehouse or 
bonded system, goods entered and cleared in bond 
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pay Ij per cent, entry, the same for clearaDcOy and 
li per cent storage yearly, after the first year. 
Materials for railroadB, machinery for sugar estates^ 
hooka and instruments for scientifie institutional and 
a small number of other articlea are firee of dutj* 



IL Inteenal Taxes. — The principal items of Üiíb 
class of revenue are the following : — 

Alcabak^^ a tax of eia: per cent, on the value of 
real estate and slaves sold or transferred. There is 
abo an additional tax of six per cent, on the amount 
of the alcübalay which h impoeed, under certain 
circnmatances. The annual yield of this impoet 
varies between |600,000 and $700,000. 

Mec^ €(mmmetL — A tax of $3 50 per head on all 
beef cattle, 371 cents for each sheep or goat, and 
SIJ cents for each arrohe of swine kilted for 
consumption, and 12| cents per arrobe on all meat 
killed for drying or curing purposes. The annual 
yield of this tax varies from $5O0jO0O to $600,000. 

TW^m. — Ten per cent, on the product of the 
haciendas, potreros, and all small cattle breeding or 
labor farms. Two-and-a-half per cent, on the 
product of sugar, coffee^ and tobacco plantations. 
Tlie annual yield of this tax to the government varies 
from $400,000 to $oOO,000. 

Skt/fnfp9. — ^An import raised by the obUgatory ose 
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of stamped paper In all official mterconrBe (exoept 
diplomatic), trîbanslsj public instrttmentSj bills of 
exchange, promissory notes^ &e. The paper for 
¡common useSj is divided into six classes, Ûïq price 
for each sheet being for the firatj $8; second, $6; 
third, $150; fonrth, 50 cents; fifth (for official 
JBtercourae), and sixth (for the declared pauper), 5 
cents eaoh. This tax prodnces from $250,000 to 
$300^000. The atmnps for bills of exchange and 
notes, are graduated at ISf cents for $250 and 
under ; S7i cents for $625 and xinder ; 75 cent» for 
$1,250 and under, ^d 75 cents for each additional 

1,250. The annual product from this tax is between 

Î5,000 and $45,000, in addition to tlie above stated 
product from other stanipe. 

*fudidal Fees. — ^Tlie judges of the Uml Audim^ 
em^ and the AhaMes Maymm having a fixed salary, 
the fees accruing to them are paid into the royal 
treasury, and yield to it from $50,000 to $55,000 
yearly. 

Tarn on CmU. — A tax of four per cent on all 
aeseseed costs of judicial proceedings, yields annu- 
ally from $50,000 to $70,000, 

Shop» and Storm,— K fixed impost of $30 each, in 
tlavana, and $â5 in other parta of tlie island, yield- 
ing from $125,000 to $150,000 annually, 

Mmigageë, — A tax of one-half of one per cent on 
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m ndtte of all property sold is collected ttircKi^ 
\lSm ngiüimr 0f imrtgigsi yielding from |40,000 tej 
fSOiOOO, per flnniiiEL 

Here are Bfiíveral minor imposts, as tax on oock^ j 
pita, yielding ù^m tâO^OQO to tSOjOOO— on house i 
nerrantB, water tax at HaYana, nmmm fmle&^ anetáom j 
tax, &c. 



HL DmBCT Es^TENXTE. — Inclndes items of diredd 
income to the treasury, which are not taxes, amongj 
which* the principal are : 

Lottery. — Carried on by the government, wliicli 
reaeryee twenty-five per cent, of the groas amaunt of 
each scheme. It ig drawn every three weeksj uid 
yields annually from $600,000 to $670,000, 

PosUOJicB* — ^Yields a net annual revenue of about ] 
$100,000* 

Fees qf the Captmn-Oenerak — ^These fees are by 
law to be paid into the treasury ; but in the retuma 
for the year 1853 (the latest we posBeae), tlie amount i 
IB not stated* Well informed persons Buppo€e it to 
amount to $100j000, and some place it as high aa 
two or three times this sum. 

ïhies^ CoT^saatwñs^ Se. — Are payable direetly 
into tilie treasury, but they cannot be, estimated. 



IV* Static PnopraiTr. — ^T^e property of the State 
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in Oaba jialds an income naturally Tariable. It 
! .im@â principally ftom the following sources ; 

Church Prapêfiy, — ^The adminbtratioii of the ex- 
propriated church property, and occasional partial 
sales, produce» a regular income* In 1850, it 
amoimted to about $300,000< 

Heniais. — Rents of State lands and property 
yields from $40^000 to $50,000 annually. 

Z(md Sales, — ^The salee of public land^ in 1850^ 
produced $87,000* 

Churoh RmmwSj expropriated by the State, yield 
in the same year $87,000. 

There are somF minor branches of income which 
brings up the annual yield of this claea to abont 
$400,000. 

The declared revenue of tho Spanish government 
in Cubaj in 185^, the latest of which we have been 
able to obtain complete returns, was as follows : 



L Maritime reveime, * * ... » . . $8,8T0,(KM) 

n. Internal taxeii» 3,750,000 

IIL Direct reyentie, » , 9SO,000 

IT, State proiwrty, ,, . 400,000 

$ia.OOO,ODO 

But in order to arrive at a Imowledge of the 
approxin;iate amount of government exactions ia 
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Cuba, we ehonld add to the foregoing the foUawing 
items, wliich are properly state burdens, and coneti- 
tute revenue. 

Tux on slaves importad — for ^blcb $51 eâcb Si 
collected bj officiaU— jewly aver^fs, lO^ODOt * $510,000 

JHunieipai revenue» of tile se^eriLl ajrtmtomîeQ^ 

loB^ &tid muQ ici pall ties in the ialand^ 600^000 

Income of the aon-^laried odmîEiîîtrfttïve officers 
df the goTcrnmeat — two GfoYernore (of ICfttaa- 

mB and Si Jago), S25,00ü each $ 50,000 

sa Lieut. Governors, at $5,000, ,..., 145,000 
299 CaptdnB de Partido ftt $1,000, . . . 299,000 
Sabordinatü offlcerti . , * ^ 3â€,0Q0 

• eîo.Qoo 

Incûtne of non-ealaríetl jnáickry officers i 

42 Alcaldes ordinarios, at $5,000, $210,000 

100 AsseesorB (crown law officers )f at 

$5,000 ,,., 500,000 

4àù Subordínate offlcera of oonrts, at 

♦SOO, , 360,000 

1*070,000 

tocóme of ooQ-salarted offijciali, i 3,000,000 

EeTenue before itated, . . ,, 13,000,000 

Total reTcnae ..,,, $16,000,000 



Thia estimate does not pretend to include all the 
exactioDs to which the people of Cuba are subjected 
by the officials of the present government, but only 
the pay of those administrative and judiciary oflfcs 
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cerp, who, under ¡)r(:>per systems of government, are 
paid fixed salaries by the State, in order to pre- 
vent as &r as possible, an abuse of the power tbej 
must necessarily wield in the communitj. To show 
the character and extent of this abuse, we copy the 
following extract from Oen. Ooncha's work on Cuba, 
published in Madrid, in 1863 : 

^^The absence of fixed salaries makes official sita- 
ations uncertain in the extreme, under which the 
probabilitiee of their proving lucrative can only be 
estimated by antecedents. What, then, must any 
one think, calculate, or hope for, who, soliciting or 
accepting an appointment, sees that after a few 
years an incumbent returns to Spain with a fortune, 
not such as he might have made by means of the 
strictest economy, while holding one of the beet paid 
places at home, but one comparable only to those 
made by fortunate speculators. * * * * For 
many reascMis, it is unfortunately too notorious that 
an officer of a special tribunal was able to save' 
or make from his office, in the short space of 
four months, more than Fobtt Thousand Dol- 

LABSI"' 

Hie appropriation of the revenue of Cuba, as 

> ««Memorift solve el Estedo politico de Cab», por Gen. Joafide la 
Goneha,'' p. 831. 
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iiearlj as it caá be made up ft-otn the retumâ of Ülq 
Havana treagury, k aa ibUows : 



Fáj &M expeiuefi of execntíve offioerif $ 250tOOO 

Per«|aiffit6B of wame, 1|33Q,(K)0 

Pay and expensefl of jadiciary, . . , . * . 110,000 

PerqQÍsitee of «ame, , * , . , 1,070.000 

Municipal expçnâUureej .. ^ ... .,,,«, « 64>0,OOa 

Jaula de Fomento, public works, ^ . . ^ 3^0,000 

mrmk «ervîee, 200,000 

GoTernment poltçe, 175,000 

Civil do. _.* „ 90(000 

iQâtOOO 

Civil peneioM, , . , * , * i * »f ISO^OOO 

Church, do. , *, 12ü,00d 

Helrf of Columbufl, do*, 16,000 

lGfi,OftO 

Piíbllo charítiea, • 33,000 

Publie B^boola, , p . . 13,000 

PrlBOUfl, , , ,.,...,• 65,000 

Fmj aud espcneus of treasury, 740,000 

Baloucoa to otber treMorlee, *. , , , 510,000 

PiffereDce between ths gross amount 

of revenaer ta returned la Ibe *' Ba- 

Uu^afl de Comeroio," waú net rev©- 

nae deolnred, , , , . , 2,079,000 

$7,6SO,O0O 
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ÂSMY Liar. 

F&y tqU of 

ID Eeg^ 4 comp. !iifftiit;j, $1,700^000 

2 Regimen te, Cavalrj^ , , 210,000 

1 Reg.^ 5 comp. ArtíUerj, ll80^<HKt 

General offic^w, ,.,.,».. »... 53^000 

Engiûeer corps, .,.....» S6,00ó 

ia,429,00l> 

üloüilng, equipEíteQl^ and arnu» « , 90^000 

Càttîe aüíl eqtiipmeüt^ * . 230,000 

Material Tor artlUerj corpi,. 155,000 

Ditto '* engineer do*, 12fi,000 

TfwaporUtioíj, . _ ..,*.,. 160,000 

Otb«r oipeüditarea for üm armj, ..... .... 100,000 

Hûspitali, 500,000 

Military penaiooi .,..., , , , . * Í6$|00U 

P»y roll of MÜiÜa Infantry, il3pOOO 

do. áik GftTttlrr, *.,,. 53*000 

05,000 

êz^mfiQù 

HATY LIST. 
Pay roU, and expensen of «Mps, dçMïkyftrds, Ao-, $1,750,000 



EETENTFE TO THE OBOWlff. 

Ilr&fli of the general treaflory at Madrid, ....,, §2,450,000 

Annual remittance to Maria Chriatlna, * . . * * 166,000 

lîitereat on drafts from Spain, , , 22,000 

SpQuiifa minie tert and confinla in Americ»» # 117,000 

Aîianal remît taûce of segars for the coiirt, ..... IS^OOO 

t2J71,000 

16» 
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CMlLirt , m,€S»,Wt 

Army Lift, ,. • , - 5.790,000 

Navy Lilt, ., 1J5O.OO0 

BeTeñae lo tlie Crown, , « * 2,771^000 

§16,000,000 

The net income to the crowu of SpaiQ &oiu the 
island of Cuba^ it will be seen^ is about two and 
three quarters millions. The published returns show 
that from 1836 to 1850 it averaged about two mil' 
lions eight hundred thousand dollars* While this 
revcîûue flows into the cofiers of the State, the 
administration proper has another source of reTenue 
in Cuba, in the percentage upon the product of their 
offices which many officers iu that island pay to the 
officers in power iu the mother country, that they 
may retain their places. 

Baron Humboldt haa given, in the preceding pagee^ 
a snccinct view of the declared revenue of Cuba to 
1825j to which we can add the following, compiled 
from the works of Don Bamon de la Sagra^ the 
" Ouadro Estadístico," and several *' BalanjEifâ^'' m 
our possession ; 

182fi to 1830 .,..,.,. ,, $42,808,182 

1831 " 1836 ,.,.. 45,373*087 

183fi *' litó , . . . . ,. ...... iJÛ,e50,»iI 
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Brotightforwtrd.. . 1136,852,251 

1841 ** 18tí ..., ,, 54,466,970 

lS4fl ** 1S50 (approximate) .,.,,,,.„.. 67^00,000 

ISSl*,, ,, 12,462,834 

W2 12,073,O8« 

TMÍ |27i^lS4,14l 

A compariflon of Üie foregoing views of tie reve- 

I nue of the Spanish goTernment io Cuba, with its 
\ reTenuô in the vice-royalty of Mexico in 1809, the 
year in which the révolution began, may not be nnin- 
> teresting. General Zavalû, in hiâ " Enaayo Histórico 
I de la Eevolucîon de Mexico»" states the revenues of 
f the vice-royalty in detail, wliich reduced to a tabu- 
lar form^ exhibit the followiBg figures : 

SEvmnnu 



L Wmng T^Tenae, |3,S37,95i t Uxñ^me revenue, 18,670,000 

H latera&l tAjras^ 5,793,064 II. Intero&l t&xeit 2,750,ü€0 

HL Direct nreisiie, 1,487, U6 lEL Direct r^Tenae, 9B0,0€O 

XV, Tobacco moriopolf ,3,927,83» lY, State property, 400,000 

$15,045,956 $13,000,000 



' In estimating the reveo ae for 1851 and 1852, we have added to 
ItiM maritime rtveisue, aa given bj the '* Balanaaa " fur those y curt, 
AH estimated revenue of foiu miUîcnâ ft-oin other souioes. 
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I, Civil list, not staled 

n. Army mñ Navy, $3,800,000 
ni. JttdiciüJy (fe Church, 250,000 
ÎV. Peosîonâ, 200,000 

y, EoapítalR, 400,800 



Oob*. 

L Civil UhI, 

n. Army and Na^y, $5^549 .OOQ-j 
in. JudÍGlary & Ohuïth, 310,000 ' 
IT* PeüBimiei, 321,000 

T. Eospit&b, aoo,QOO . 

VI . Trcuary ezpeiüeRi 7 40. 000 i 



TIL lats^t, 



1,496,000 VIL iQkWBt, 



22,000 



Hí^0€0 



#7,242,00 



V 



Thesa data show that the financial condition of tbd j 
government of Cuba at iJie present time, and that of i 
the Spanish government in Mexico at the time of ita J 
greatest prosperityj are very similar ; but we &hould 
remember that the population of the two countries at] 
the relative periods of time is widely dissimilar, that 
of Cuba being a million and a hal^ luid that of 
Mexico seven millions. 

The syatem under which tMâ enormona Bum of six- 
teen millions of dollars is extracted from less than a . 
million and a half of people, exercises, apart from itsJ 
large amount, a very pernicious influence upon th©l 
pablio welfare* The imposts upon food, and articles 
of common nee, by the tariff on importa, and the tax 
on meate killed in the country, throw more thauj 
sixty per cent* of tlie declared revenue directly upon 
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íhe labor of the cotmtry, while the system of non* 
paid officials and oiScers of ja&tice^ tends to throw 
the burden of their sapport upon the poor, it beiug 
notorious that the wealthy can obtain fa^^or by peiBO- 
Dal inflnence. Thns, nearly the whole burden of the 
State is thrown npon the œmmon people, which 
tends to accumulate wealth in the handâ oí the few, 
making the rich richer, aud the poor poorer, to the 
ifiiirï&st disadvantage of the common weab 

With snch a buoyant prosperity^ wliat might we 
not hop« from Cuba, if the millions which are now 
drawn from the fountains of her wealth to support a 
foreign and conmpt government, and a large non- 
producing armed force, were allowed to flow in their 
natural channels, to the reward of labor, the increase 
of iodÎTidual wealth, and the advance of the public 
wel£u%.] 
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A TBIP TO TBIKIDAD. 



CÏWDge of pt»iifl— Fr«parttÜoiii for departui'« — ^Remiaftioa of q»«oÍ- 
mena to Eun^po— Lotig nbeeiice withoal kttcrs — Jojfnl aew^— 
OifQcultiËB to he Burmounted — Ol^eaUQ»B mH — Charte? of » 
whoorier— Financial arraûg^ïaent*— Dfpartiare — GraUfttl ncknow- 
led^euta — The Orlentts priitoee-^Eowl nùTom the ial&ud^^^ 
ton pïiuil^BotftbiLna— Supposed encroach menta of tbe ee»— 
Gloom of the m«J^hea-^ocodrilos ftod Caymans-^Their b^biti 
and ohi&raolerÍBtíc& — Specimens — ^Compariâon with thoie of South 
America— Suggeêiloûs—DiUïïpier'a description of them— Embar- 
eatl on— Discomfort on bo&rd^4jnlf of Batat^no — Isle of Pinev 
— Jardlnei aiid JardlniUo&*-Struggle of Columbus here — Beaatl- 
ftü phenomenon— Tempemtmres of the sea — Clennieaa of the w»l«r 
—CwsBe thereof— iQCOfupetenoy of pUot— Anchor at night— 
Maltïtude of shootlng-stora^Abscneâ of life in tbeee regîOEU — 
Oontrait with the time of Columbios — ArïM oí the Indian tbher- 
men — Similar arta among other tincivilked o&tiouB — ¥îsit to the 
Ckji— Their geogaostlc constitution— Does the sea grow shallûw 
hère — Cay Bonito— PcHcmlh — D&rbaritj of the saîlota — YefstíMr 
lloQ— Charm of thes^ regions — HemorieB of ColambOB ftud Coitéi 
ColumbuB iidd the natives— Fleeta of pîrognea from Yneataa^ 
Hopea of Col ambus— Hii remarkable vision — IBs pAthetîû com- 
plaints— Hejiïan Cortéa-^tranding of Ms ship — Gathefing of Mb 
&«ei— f ail of MeMgo^p^trango TioMttîdei^^Oi^ FlanKSkoo— 



A TBIP TO TEUTIDAD, 851 

Fmli wmter on the Cajs^-Sprinp itf llit •ei*--€îiii]Iftr «prlngB «t 
CaricnaB--The Manatee^Dootpler's d«icdptb]i of it— Ciy de 
Fiedraa — The oiraa wsm — Its t^npËnvturiQ^-M&raliy comI— Lu 
Cusai gmut of ladi&aü — Baj of Jagub-<^ieafaegoB— Hull of Sin 
JatA — A bold t^oñsi — MexJc&a whjc fiiund in Oubft — Blyef San 
Joui^Eeiiiftüifl of UAtJve îiihabît&atBr-^Se& t«mperAttir« — Arrival 
ftl tàe river Gaaurabo— Ludicrou* coûveyatice to ibe ohj — 
Triuldfld — Abeence of mow — Firat Botttement— Fine view— Ajitrô- 
fionoicaJ obeerr aliona — HotpitaUli'— Dinner glvQu hj tae goyetnor 
— Compl&tn^ of the isbabitaniB — Ports of Trîoidad^ Quaurabó— 
(MMa^^Aa agretabk eveuíag— Ctiban Udîes — Departure truià 
Trinidad — âuielj t^oareymaQe — Fire^âl^i — ^Interesting «neodole 
— GoflclaBion. 

TôWAED the cloae of Aprils' 1801» Monaiôiir 
Bonpland and myself, haying completed the series o^h 
obseryations we had proposed making on the extreinlH 
northern limit of Üie torrid j^one, were about ta 
depart for Vera Cmz with the equadron of Admiral 
Aiistizabal; but the false ioteUigence containôd û^l 
the pnblic gazettes, relative to the expedition o^^ 
Captatn Baudiii, Loduced qb to abandon the project 
we had entertained, of crossing Mexico on our way 
to the Philippine Islands. Many papers, and parti- 
cnlarly those of the United States, announced that 

' Thas* ia the origmul bat It la undoubtedly a alip of tbe p«a, 
and sbwiM read February inefeead of ** April,'* Baroo Hmnboldt 
nrrivea at Havana, on hU first viait ta Cata, oa the 19tb December, 
1800, and sailed from Trinidad on the 16lh March, 1SÛ1. 
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two French corvettes, the Oeog^i^lm and the Maiu- 
Tolistê^ had sailed for Cape Horn, and would rim 
along the coasts of Cliili and Pern, from, whence 
they were to proceed to New Holland. 

This news excited me greatly, for it again filled' 
my imagination with the projects I bad formed dur- 
ing my Btay in Paris, when I had not ceañcd for a 
moment to urge the ministry of tihe Directory to 
hasten the departure of Captain Bandiru While on 
the point of leaving Spain ^ I had promised to join 
the expedition wherever I might be able to reach it 
When one desiree a thing that may produce unto- 
ward resulte^ he easily persuades himself that a sense 
of obUgation is the only motive that influences his 
determination* Moneieui' Eonpland, always enter- 
priamg and confident m onr good fortune, determined 
at once to divide our collection of planfe into three 
parts. 

In order not to expose all tJmt we had collected, 
with BO mnoh labor, on the banks of the Orinoco, 
Atabapo, and Eio Negro, to the chances of a long 
sea voyage, w© sent one part to Germany by way 
of England, another to France by way of Cadí2 ; 
and left the third at Havana. We afterwards had 
reason to congratulate ourselves on the adoption of 
this course, which prudence eoimselled. Each part 
contained, with slight difference, the same epeoi«0 
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and dasBâe, and no precaution was omitted to secure 

the remisaion of the caaes to Sir Joseph Banks, or to 
the directoi-a of the Mueeum of Natural Hifitory at 
Paris, in case they should fall into the hands of 
English or French cruiserB. 

Foptunatelyj the manuscrípte which I had at fii«t 
intended to send with the portion sent to Cadiz, 
were not placed in charge of our friend and fellow- 
traveller, friar Juan Gonzalez. This estimable 
joung man, of whom I hare often had occasion 
to ipeak, had accompanied ns to Havana, on his 
way to Spain, and Bailed from Cuba shortly after 
our departure ; but the vessel in which be embarked 
was loBt with all her paâsengera and freight^ in a 
tempest on the coast of Africa. By this shipwreck 
we lost one of the duplicates of our collection of 
plants ; and ako, which was a greater misfortune for 
the cause of science, aU the insects that Eonpland 
had gathered, under a thousand difficulties, during 
our voyage to the Orinoco and Rio Negrop 

By an extraordinary fatality we remained two 
years in the Spanish colonies without receiving a 
ringle letter from Europe, and those which reached 
us in the three subsequent yeaiB, gave no informar 
tíou in regard to the collections we had sent. One 
will readily conceive how anxious I was to learn the 
fate of a diaiy which contained all our astronomical 
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oliflervatîons, and barometrical readÍBgs of altîtades^ 
and which! had so patiently copied oot in fiilL It 
was only after having traversed New Granada, 
Mexico, and PerOj and when I waê on the point gf 
leaving the New World, that in the public libraiy 
at Philaddphia, I accidentally l'an my eye over the 
table of contents of a scientific review, aad thard 
saw these words, ^^ Arrival of the Manaseripts of 
M. Humboldt, at the reaidence of his brother, ia 
Paris> by way of Spain,'* With difficulty I EOp- 
pressed the expi'CBSioD of my joy, and it seemed to 
me that go table of couteiita had ever before been bo 
well arranged. 

While M. Bonplaod labored night and day» 
dividing and arrangbg our collections, I had the 
nngracious task of meeting a thousand obstacles that 
presented themselves to oursndden and unlbreseen 
departnre. There waa no vessel in the harbor of 
Havana that would convey us to Porto Bello or 
Carthagcma, and the persons whom I consulted took 
a pleasure in exaggerating the inconveniences tha| 
attended the croesiag of the istlmius, and the delayi 
incident to a voyage southwardj from Panama to 
Guayaquil^ and thence to Lima or Valparaiso- 

They censured me^ and perhaps with reaaon^ for 
not continuing to explore tlie vast and rich conníries 
of Bpanbh America, which had been closed for 
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half â centnrj to foreign travoUers, The vicissitudes 
of a voyage rotmd the world, touching only at a few 
ífilande, or the arid coasts of a continont, did not 
eeem to them preferable to studjiug the geological 
constitution of New Spain, which alone contribntad 
five-dghths of the mass of eUver taken yearly from 
aÜ the mines of the known world. To these argn- 
mentH^ I opposed the wish to determine on a large 
acale, the inflexion of the curves of equal inclination 
of the decrease of the magnetic force from the pole 
toward the eqnatOFj and the temperature of the 
ocean as it varies ^th the latitude, the direction of 
the currents, and the proximity of banks aud ehoalâ- 
• In proportion as obstacles rose to my plans, I 
hastened the more to put them in executionj and not 
being able to find a passage in a neutral veseeJ, I 
chartered a Catalan schooner lying in the roadstead 
of Eatabano, to take me to Porto Bello or Carthap 
gena^ as the winds might permit The extended 
relationa of tíie prosperous commerce of Havana 
afforded me the means for making my pecuniary 
arrangements for several years. General Gouz^o 
de O'Farril, distinguished alike for his talents and 
his high character, then resided in my own country, 
as minister from the court of Spain, I was enabled 
to exchange my income in Prussia for a part of his 
in tíie inland of Ouba^ and the family of Don 
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Tgnacio OTairîl y Herrera, hîa brotherj kîndly 
did all they coold to forward my projects at the tim© 
of my unexpected departure from IlâYiuia* 

On the flixtli of Maroh, we learaed that the 
schoouer I had chartered was ready for sea* The 
road to Batabano led us again through Gümes, to 
the augar plantation of Eio Blanco, the rasidenee of 
Conot de Jaruco y Mopox, which was adorned with 
all tíie luxuries that good taste and a large fortune 
can command. That hoâpitalîty which generally 
wanes as civuizatiou advancee, is still practised in 
Cuba with the same profusion as in the most distant 
counü^ies of Spanish America. We naturalista and 
simple travellers accord with pleasure to the inhabi* 
tants of Havana, the same grateful aokuowlodg* 
menta that have been given to tliem by tboâe 
illustrious étrangers,* who, everywhere that I have 
followed their route, have left in the New World 
the remembrance of their noble simplicity, their 
ardor for learning and thehr love for the public 
weaL 

From Eio Bhmeo to Batabano, tlxe road passes 
through an uuctdtivated country, a portion of which 



* The jonng princea of tbe House of Orleiuu (the Duke d'Orleuifi, 
ihü Dukû do Mouipcader* imd the Count de Beanjûloîa), who vfaitod 
the Uoited Stntea ojid Qavaat, deso coding the Ohio smd Mîidfi^ivpi 
rtv^xi, aaá rtmaiíiid ii jeir in ih€ iiltild of CQb&— B> 
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contians many Bprings. Li the open spaoee the 

indigo and cotton plants grow wild for want of cnlti- 
ration. Ab the cápenle of the Omnjm^n opens at 
that season of tiie year wbeii the nortJieni atoriiB aro 
most frequentj the fibre which snrmnnds the seed ia 
torn from side to Bide, and the cottowj which in other 
respects ie of the b^t quality > anfl^rs greatly when 
th^ poriod of the Btorms coincides with i ta Hpenîng. 
Further fouth w© found a new specie of the palm, 
witii Can-like leaves {œrifa nya/ritima\ having a free 
filament in the interstices between the leaves. This 
corifa abomide through a portion of the soudiera 
coasts and takes the place of the majeutic royal palm> 
and the com aiepa of the northoru shore. Porous 
Umestoue (of the Jurassic formation) appeared from 
time to time in the plain. 

Batabano was at this time a poor hamlet, whore a 
church had been built a few yeara betore. Half a 
league beyond it the swamp begins, which extends 
to the entrance of the Bay of Jagua, a distance of 
^enty leagues from west to eaat It is supposed at 
Batabano that the sea continues its encroaclimenta 
upon the laud, and that the oceanic irruption has 
been observed particularly at the time of the great 
upheaving at the cl(^e of the eighteenth centmy, 
when the tobacco mills near Havana were destroyed, 
and the coni*Hc of tlie river Chorrera Ma» chauged. 
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Noíliing can be more gloomy than the view of the 
marshes amund Batabanó, for not a tree breaks the 
monotony of the sceiie, and the decaying trunks of 
a few palms onlj rise, like broken masta, in Üie 
midst of great thickets of «ronning riñes and purple 
flag fiowers* 

As we remained only one night at Batabano, I 
regretted tíiat I could not obtain exact informatioa 
relative to the two speciea of cocoârilm that in feat 
the swamp. The inhabitants call one the cayfmm^ 
and the other the cocaénlo^ which name is generally 
applied to both. We were assured that the latter is 
¿he most agile^ and the tallest when on its feet ; that 
ita anout runs to a much sharper point than that of 
the cayman, with which it nover associates. It is 
very fearlees, and is even Baid to leap on board of 
veeaels when it can find a support for its taiL The 
great daring of this animal was noticed during the 
early expeditious of Diego Yelasquess* At the river 
Cauto, and along the marshy coast of Jagna, it will 
wander a league from the sea-shore to devour the 
hogs in the fields. Some attain a length of fit^eo 
feet, and the most savage of them will, it is said, 
chase a man on honseback like the wolves of Europe 
— while those that are known as caynumea at Bata- 
ban^j are so timid that the people do not fear to 
bathe in wat^ns whore they dwell iti droves. 
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Thei&e habita, and the name of coooenh^ which m 
giveTi in Cuba to the most dangerous of the carmro^ 
rouâ Baurian% 86em to me to indicate a different spe- 
cÎ€© from ttie great animals of the Oriaoco aod Mag- 
dalena riyers, and Bt. Domingo. The colonists in all 
other parte of Spanish America, deceived by the 
exaggerated tales of the ferocity of the Egyptian cro 
codile» affirm that there are no true crocodiles except 
in the Nile ; while zoologists have tbtiud in America 
the úayTnamy with obtuse snout and no scales on his 
leg», and the comdriloy with pointed snout and with 
scales on his legs. At the same time we find on the 
old continentj the common* crocodile, and those of 
the Ganges, with rounded snout 

The erocodilus uc^it^ièê of St, Domingo, which I can- 
not now undertake to class specifically, arnl tlie coeú- 
etilo of the great Orinoco and Magdalena rivers, 
have, in the words of Cuvier, so admirable a resera- 
blanca to the crocodile of the Kile, that it has been 
necessary to examine minutely every part, in order 
to show that the law of Buffon, relative to the distri- 
hntion of species in the tropical regions of the two 
continent», was not defective, 

Ae on my second visit to Havana, in 1804, 1 could 
not revisit the marshes of Batabano, I procured at 
a great expense specimens of the two species, 
which the inhabitants call cayman and eoeo<lriiOp 
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Two of the latter reached Hairoua alive, the oldest 
bciug about Ibiir feet throo iiiches loDg. Their cap- 
ture had heea very difficult, and thüj were brought 
to the citj tnnssledf tied upon the back of a jack- 
mule. They were strong and ferocious, aud in order 
to observe their habits and movementSj we put them 
in a large room, where, from the top of a high table, 
we could see them attacked bj dogs» 

Having been for six monthe on the Oriüoco, 
Apnre, and Magdalena rivers, in the midst of coco- 
drilos j we observed with renewed pleasare, before 
our rtitnm to Europe, these singular animalsj that 
pass with au astouiehing rapidity from a state of 
complete immobility to the most impetuous motion. 
Those which were sent to us trom Batabauo as coco- 
drilos, had tho snout m pointed as tliose of the 
Orinoco and Magdalena {Orocadilm €mdiJts^ ^u^*)f 
their color was somewhat darker, being a blackish- 
green on the back, and white on the belly^ with yel- 
low apota on the sides, I counted thirty-eight teeth 
in the upper, and thirty in the lower jaw, as in tho 
true crocodile. Of the upper teeth, the ninth and 
tenth, and of the lower, the first and fonrtli, w^^ 
the largest, Tlie description wKich Bonpland and 
myaolf made on the spot at Costa Firma, expreealy 
states that the fourth lower tooth projects freely orer 
tim üp|H*r jîiw ; the poní trior extmniiti^ wer^ flat- 
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These cocodrüofl of Batabano, seemed to ns, 
Specifically the same with the crocodilns acutua^ 
altboiigh it ig true that what we were told of its 
babitfi^ does not accord with what we ourselves had 
observed on the Orinoco; bnt the carnivorons 
saarians of like species, and in the same riTêr^ are 
mild and timide or ferocious and fearleaSj according 
to the nature of the locality. 

The animal called cayman at Batabano, died on 
the way to Uavana, and those in charge had not the 
foresight to bring the body to m^ m that we were 
not able to compare the two species. Are there, 
perhaps, on the eonth side of Cuba true caymans, 
with the ronnded snout, and the fourth nnder tooth 
entering the upper jaw; and another species (alii- 
Atore), like those of Florida! In view of the 

eertíoüs of tlie colonists relative to the more 
pointed head of the cocodrilo of Batabanó, this is 
almost certain. If this iñ the case, the people of the 
island have made, bj a happy instinct, a distinction 
between the cocodrilo and the cayman, with all the 
exactitude now need by zoologists in Bepûrating 
families that belong to the same genera, and bear 
the same ^ ame. 

I do not doubt that the shaip-snouted cocodrilo, 
and the alligator or flat-nosed cayman do not live 
together, but in distinct bands, on the marslij shores 
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abo fotmd farther south (hot I have never foimd 
with them any of the species of alligators that 
aboQBd on the coast of Guiana)» m the Neveri, 
MagdalenSi Apure, and the Ormoco, to the conflu- 
ence of the Caaiquiaro with the Kio Negro (lat 
2*^ 2"), which is more than four hundred leagues 
from Batâbaco. It would be important to deter^ 
mine the limits of the several ipecies of carnivorous 
gauñans, on the eastern shore of Guatemala and 
Mexico, between the MíseísBÍppi river and Cbagres. 

Before sunrise, on the ninth of March, we were 
under way, somewhat intimidated hy the extremely 
small size of onr schooner, on board of which we 
could lie down only opon deck- The well-iike cabin 
received air and light from above, and barely 
afibrded room for onr instrumentfi; in it the ther- 
mometer stood constantly at 32° or 33"^ o. (90'' or 
$2"" F.)> Fortunately, these inconveniences lasted 
cttily twenty daysj and the navigation of the 
Orinoco in canoes, and a passage at sea on board of 
Bxx American vessel laden with beef which had 
been dried in the sun, had taught us not to be too 
delicate. 

The Gulf of Batahano, surrounded by low and 
marshy coasts, seems like a vûbî desert, Tlie fisher 
birds, which generally are found at their posts before 
the land birds, and the lazy zumurrm are awake, 
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^màfûmtmimànjmBaL His wmtaroftlieaea haa 
^mdark pwD color, as in fiomecflke lakes c^Smtzez^^ 
land, while the «kj, from the great ptuitj of tlie 
here, had from the fifsi appearatioe of tlia 
thai clear bitie m much adniîred bj land 
' paintera in the south of Ital j ; and through tlie pu 
aîr the most dktaot objects Btood forth to the ^iewJ 
with an extraorditiarT brilliancy- 

Onr BchooQer was the only vessel m Úie g^% for 
none enter the roadstead of Batabano but smnggleiB^ 
or, as thejare called, with greater courtesy, ** the tra- 
dere*" I have loentionQd before, when speaking of th© 
project of a canal through Güines, how important Bar 
tabaa6 might become to the trade between Caba and 
Tenezuela- In its present state there are barely nina 
feet of water, aâ no attempt has been made to deepen 
it. The port is at the bottom of a bay formed by 
Faota Oorda on the east, and Pnnta de Salinad on thaj 
west J but the bay itself is only the concave side of ^ 
a great golf, which k fourteen leagaes deep flroaa j 
north to souths closed by an innumerable numbCT OÍi 
cays and batiks for a distance of ñfty leagues^ fronf I 
the bay of CorteE to Cay de Piedras- 

Within this labyrinth there rises one large island 
only, the area of which is four times greater than 
Martinique, and whose arid hills are crowned with 
jestic pines. This is the Isle of Pines, named th« i 
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•*ETaiigelîflt" by Oolnmbns, and the island of Santa 
Maria by other navigators of the sixteenth centory. 
It ia Celebrated for the excellent mahogany which it 

We sailed east-eotitheast through the Don Cristo* 
bal channel^ to make the rocky ahores of Cay de j 
Piedras, and clear the archipelago which theSpaniah 
pilots, from the earliest times of the conqneetj have 
called the JardÎTies and Jardtfiülos, The true Jar* 
dines de la Reina (the Queen's gardens), nearer to 
Cape CrnZî are divided from the archipelago which J 
I am abont to describe, by tliirty-five leagues of open 
sea. Columbus gave them this name in 1494, when, 
during his second voyage, lie was fifty-eight day^ 
etmggling with the winds and currents between the 
Isle of Pines and the east-em cape of Cuba, He 
described theae islands as being " green, filled with 
trees, and very beantifuL" 

And in tnith a portion of these misnamed gardens 
is very beautifiilj for the voyager varies the scene 
momently, and tlie verdure of &ome of the isleta 
barrows a new splendor from the contrast with others 
that present to the eye only white and arid saiide, 
Tlie surface of these, heated by the rays of the sun, 
seems to undulate as though it were water, and by 
the contact with the strata of air of uneq^ual tempera- 
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Xñingle with each other, and yet the slightest change 
in the sou u dings influence tlie thermometer/ 

I was surprised to find that east of the small caj 
Don Cristóbal» the deep eonndinge are not marked 
by the milky color of the water^ as ia the Giisa on 
Shark Shoab south of Jamaica» and in many other 
places where I have observed with the thermometer. 
The bottom of the Gulf of Batabanó is a sand of 
decomposed coral, bearing gea-wreck that barely 
reaches to the surface. Tlie water is greenish» as we 
have already noted, and the absence of tlie mill^ 
color arises, withotit doubt, from the peifect calm that 
reigns in these places; for wherever the water ia 
agitated to a certain depth, a very rtne sand, or the 
particles of limestone held suspended in the water, 
make it turgid and give it the milky tinge. Yet 
there are, shoals which are not distinguished either 
by the color or the lower temperature of the sea, and 
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I lidiev^ tibese plicaioinÊii& result from tlie nature < 
m hard and rodkj bottota, witfaoot sánd or cor 
ftcsn die form and mclinadoD oi üie foimdAtîoos, tbi 
Têloci^ of the carreste^y and the absetioe of & oom- 
motion in the lower strata af water. 
knr température generallj todicaied bj 
on the sorGu^e of deep waterj 
from the fimüng of the heated partielee caused bjçJ 
tlieîr dî&sÎTe moTemeoi and ncK^nmal eooling, 
bj the mingimg of the deep strata which râe along 
the údeB of the banks, as apon an inclined plain, to 
imite with the surface wateim. 

Notwithiitandîng the small size of our crafty and 

Am mwk praked fikili of our pilot, we grounded 

wmj oft^i; bnt as the bottom waa eof^ we incurred 

no danger* Yet at smi^et it was thought beet to 

anchor mar the outlet of the Don Criiiobal chaimeL 

Aa 1^ vaa admirably clear during the first part of 

tlie ni^t, and we saw a multitude of shooting staiB 

Ijaadward of ü&, all passing in the same directiani 

eounler to the east wind which then prerailed in the 

lower portiooa of the atmosphere. The solitade of 

tbeee r^ens différa widelj now from their appesur^ 

anee in the time of Colnmbns^ when limy were 

inhabited, and frequented bj large numbeis of 

idlermetu Ihe natÎTes of Cuba then avniled them- 

t4fti of a amall snckei^fiâh to catdt the large mm- 
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^rtíe^ tjing a long cord to the tail of the remâ^ a 
name which tlie Spaniards gave to this small member 
of the Echeneîs genera. 

Th\^ JiêÂer-foh fasteos itself to the shell of the tur- 
tle, which abound in the narrow and winding chan- 
nels of the Jardinillo6| bj a flat disc surrounded 
with suckers, which it bears upon its head» 
ColumbuB says, **the r&ves will Buffer itsell' to be 
^ tor» to pieces rather than be forced to lose any body 
of which it has taken hold.^^ ThiiB, with the same 
cord, the Indians drew forth the fisber-lish and the 
turtle. When Gomara and Pedro Mártir de Augli- 
era, the learned secretary of Charles V., related to 
Europe this fact which they had learned from the 
lips of the companions of Columbusj it was believed 
J to be only a traveller's tale. 

We now know by the evidence of Captain EogerSj 
of Dampierj and Cominerson, that this same artilicej 
which was used in the Jardinillos, is practised by 
the inhabitants of the eastern coast of Africa near 
Cape Natal, in Mozambiqiie and in Madagascar. In 
Egypt, in St- DomingOj and iu the lakes of MexicOj 
len were accustomed to cover their heads with 
perforated goni'ds, and lying with tlieir bodies 
ÏH the water, caught the water fowl by tlieir feet as 
they swam upon its surface. The Chinese have 
availed themselves from the most remote antiquity, 
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of birds of the pelican family^ for tbe purpose of 
fishing on the shores j placing lioga around theur 
neclcB to prevent their swallowiBg the prize and thus 
fishing only for themselves* In the lower gradee of 
cirîlîzation, all the sagacity of man is diaplajed m 
the artifices of the chase and fidiery. Nations that 
prohahly have never comtnnnicated with each otlier, 
present the most palpable analogies in the meana they 
adopt to Bnbdue the animal creation. 

Tliree days passed before we cotild emerge from 
tbe labyrinth of tlie Jardines and Jardinillos, We 
were every night at anchor, and during the day 
visited those isleta or cays, where we could most 
easily land. As we advanced toward tbe east, the 
Bea become leea smooth, and we began to recognize 
tlie sbaUowa by the milky color of the water, Upoa 
the margin of a kind of whirlpool wliich exists 
between Oay Flamenco and Oay de Piedras, wo 
fonnd that the temperature of the sea at the surface, 
snddenly increased from 33^.5 to ÏS'^.S C, (T4^,8 to 
78^4 F.) 

The geognoetic constitution of the small islands 
tíiat Bun'onnd the Isle of Pines was the more inte* 
restinsf to me, from the fact that I was slow to believe 
the accounts of the coral strnctnreft of Polynesia 
that were said to rise from the profound depths i 
tfie ocean to the suifac© of the water ; for it soemed fco 
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me mom probable that those enormotia maases were 
founded upon some priniîcive or volcaotc rock, to 
which they were attached at a sinall ilepth, The 
limestone formation of Güines, partly compact and 
lithographic^ and partly spongy, contmned to Bata- 
ban6* It m very similar to the limestone formation 
of the Jnraj and if we may jndg© simply by the 
external appearance, the Cayman iglandd are com- 
posed of the Bame rock. If the monntains of the 
Isle of Pines which present, according .to the early 
historians of the conqnest^ the pine and palm toge- 
ther, are visible at a distance of twenty leaguesj their 
height must be more than 3,200 feet; and I have been 
aesnred that they are composed also of a limestone 
similar to that of Güines. 

From these facte, I expected to find the same rock 
(Jurassic) in the Jardinillos ; but I have only foTind, 
on examining the cays, which rise nsoally five or six 
inches above tJie snrface of the water, a fragmentary 
rock in which regular lumps of coral are cemented, 
together with a quartz sand. Sometimes the frag^ 
ments had a volume of one or two cubic feet, and 
the grains of &and have bo completely disappeared, 
that one might believe that the lithophite polypus 
had remained there în numerous layers. The noaas 
of this group of cays appeared to m© to be a true 
agglomerate limestone, quite analogous to the tar 
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tiñry limestôDe of the peninsula of Araja, near 
[Cumanáj but of a more recent formatbn, Tlie 
inequalities of these coral roots, are filled with the 
detritus of sbelle and madrepore. All that risea 
above the surface of the sea is composed of hroken 
lumps cemented by carbonate of lime, in which 
rains of quarts sande are held. I do uot know if| 

ader this fragmentary coral rock, âtructores of 
i vin g polypus are to be found, at a great depth, and 
"whetlier tliey adhere to the Jurassic formation. 

MarioerB believe that the sea gradually diminishes 

depth in this vicinity, perhaps becaitse they per* 
ceive the cays to grow and rise np, either from the 
sandbanks which the beating of the waves forms, or 
by Biiccessive agglntinationa. Besides, it might not 
be impossible J that the widening of the Bahama 
channel) tíirough which the waters of the Gulf 
Stream emerge, Ehould canse in the lapse of time, 
a slight lowering of the level of the sea on the south 
side of Cuba, and particularly of the Golf of Mexico, 
the centre of the great whirlpool of that pelagian 
river which washes the shores of the United States, 
and casts the fruits of tropical plants on the coasts 
of Norway; 

The form of the coasts, the direction, force, and 
deration of certain currenta^ and certain winds, and. 
the variations they experience from the changeable 
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nature of tlie forces aaecting tbem, are catises ttie 
concurrence of wliicli for a long time within narrow 
and shallow limits might alter the equitibrium of 
the sea-' When the shores are eo low that the level 
of the country for a league inland, varies only a few 
încbeë, these ridings and lallings of the sea excite the 
iuiagi nations of the inhabitantB. 

Cay Bonito (Beautiful Cay), which was the first I 
visited, ÎB worthy of its name from the force of its 
vegetation. Everything indicates that it has been a 
long time above the eiirface of the ocean, for the 
interior of the cay is hardly lower than ita margin.' 
From a layer of sand and broken shells, covering 
the fragmentary coral rock to the depth of five or 
SIX inches, a tbrest of mangroves rises, which when 
seen from a distance, seem from their height and 
foUage to be lanrel trees, Tlie avicenuia nitida, 
batís, small euphorbia, and several grassy plante, 
serve to fix the movable sand with their roots» But 
what particularly characterize the flora of these 



Ï I do not prête imI to explnln, hy tljeBe Bftme caniei, tlie pbtnomen» 
which we see on the coast of Swedeo^ where the Beii baa the nppemN 
uioe of AH uaùqaml fall at flereral points, amouating to from three 
to fiTe feet b the century. A suppiiaad analogy haa oecurred to the 
inh abitan ta of Dutch Guiaaft,— Bu/iH^ÔroAi, VotfUge i0 Bimarar^ 
p. 148.— IL ^ 
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coral islands' is the beantifíil silver-Ieayed tonme- 
fortía gnaphalioides of Jacqnin, which I first fonnd 
there. It is not a solitary plant, and forma a tree 
four or five feet in height, its flowers having an 
agreeable odor. It also adorns Gay Flamenco, Cay 
de Piedras, and perhaps the greater part of the low 
islands of the Jardinillos. 

While we were engaged in botanizing our sailora 
songht for sea crabs, and irritated with ill snccess, 
they soothed their anger by climbing the mangrove 
trees, and committing terrible havoc among the 
young alcatraces^ which were snugly ensconced in 
pairs in the nests. ^Throughout Spanish America, 
this name is applied to the blackish, swan-sized peli- 
can of BuflEbn. The alcatraz^ with that indolence 
and stupid confidence which characterizes the larger 
sea birds, forms its nest by twining together a few 

" We gathered : Cenchrus xnyosuroides, Euphorbia hnzifolia, Batia 
maritima^ Ircnîne obtuBifolia, Tournefortia gnaphalioides, Diomedea 
glabrata, Cakilc cubensis, Dolichos miniatus, Partheniam hjBtero- 
phonis, etc. This latter plant, which we found in the valley of 
Caraccas, and on the temperate plains of Mexico, between elerations 
of three thousand and six thousand feet, grows in all the fields of 
Cuba. The inhabitants use it for aromatic baths, and to destroy 
fleas, which so abound within the tropics. In Cumana many species 
of Casia are used, for their odor, against these trouf- 
insects.— IL # 
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twigs only, and we often fonnd four or five of those 
in one tree. The yonng birds defended themselves 
TaliâïiUy with their bills, which were already six or 
iôTen inches long, while the old ones flew above our 
heads mtteriDg hoarse and moumfril cries; but the 
etreame of blood continued to trickle down the treeSj 
for the saîkim were armed with clubs and cntlaâses. 
Hiough we expostulated with them against this 
cruelty and usetBse tormenting, they would not 
deslit \ these men, accustomed to long obedience in 
tlte solitude of the sea, take a singular pleasure in 
¡exercising a cruel dominion over the animal ct*ea- 
^tíon whenever an opportunity présente itself The 
ground was covered with woimded birds, struggling 
with deathj so tliat this retired spot, whiqh before 
J our arrival was tie abode of peace, seemed now to 
exclaim^ Man has entered here. 

Tlie sky was covered with a reddish vapor, which 
began to dissipate in the southweatj and we enter- 
lîned the disappointed hope of seeing the Isle of 
Pines, Tlieae regions possess a charm that is want- 
ing in the greater part of the New World, for they 
recall to the mind memories which cluster round the 
greatest names of the Spanish monarchy : Cohimlms 
and nenian Cortés. It was on the sonthom coast 
of tíue island of Cuba^ between the Bay of Jagua and 
the Tsle of Pines» that Colnmbus, during his second 
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Other memoriêg that hover round the ¡sle of 
Fines, belong to the conquest of Mexico. When 
Heman Cortes was collectiüg his great expedition^ 
hk shipi the Capitana^ grounded on one of the reefa 
of the Jaidiniiloô, wlule sailing from tlie port of^ 
Trinidad for Cape San Antonio. For five days she 
was supposed to be lost, when the brave Pedro 
de Al varado sent (in Kovember, 15 IS) from the 
j^ort of Carenas * (Havana) three veaaek to ina i 



pomu aa lo ûo. To tbe bonndaríes of tbe ocean, that were Gloeed 
with ft ntigtiij' chBÎnp Be ga^e thee the key/' etc, Theae Udcb^ tû 
full of OTibUtiie seotimeiit aod poetry* hav^e reached hb oaly by an 
ancieat Itattaa trbnsbtioD* for the Spi^iiJih oHginnl, cited in the 
*' Nnatiaal Bibliot€Cft ^* of Doo AntoDio Leon, has Dot yet been 
foond. We may add other ejtpreacionir, fall of eandor, from the lipa 
of him who dÎBOoTered the New World. '*■ Your highoess may 
believe me»'' he eaidf ** the globe of the world is tiot, by very niucb, 
80 large aa the vulgur euppose*^^ Oa the aame oceasloo, he raya^ 
^'SoFTtTi years did I remain at yoar court, aod during aU that time I 
WW told that my scheme was m^kdsxes» itself. Now, wheo 1 have 
opened the way» ev&u lailora aod ehoemakera aak for granta to go 
and diicorer new laad^ Périme a ted and forgotteo as I aiQ^ I oever 
think npoo EnpaSola iitid Paria, but my eyes flU with tears. Twenty 
years have I been in the serviee of your higbnefis, and all mj locks 
have whitened, my body hae become we&k, and dow I cannot wçep; 
weep for this* heaven, iind weep for me, earth ; weep for me who- 
ever haa charity, troth, justice."— ielf. rar. pp. 13> 13» 34, 37^^H, 
The reader will Ûnû this letter, in Spanieh, in Navarrete ■ » ** Coie- 
cwn d€ FiageSf'^ &c.f rol. 1, page 209 ei ¿equiter, 
^ At that tim« there were two aettleiiieQta, one at the port of 
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tance. Subsequently, în Febrnary, 1519» Cor 
gathered his fleet near Cape 8an Antonio, probably 
at the place which &till bears the name of Bay of 
Gort^j west of Batabano, imd opposite the Isle of 
Pines, From that place, where he could more 
easily free himself from the tratnmela which the 
govemorj VelaâqTiez, was preparing to throw aromnd 
him, he Bailed, almost elaude:^tinely^ for the shores 
of Mexico, Strange vícissitudes of human affairgi 
A handful of men, landing from the extreme weet 
of Ouba Tipon the coast of Tucatan, tore down tlie 
empire of Montezuma ; and in our time, three centu- 
ries later, this same Yncaiun, which is part of the con- 
federation of independent Mexican States, haa almo&t 
menaced a conquest of tlie western shores of Cuba,* 



CftreitftS, ill the ancient Indica province of Unbana (Herrerm, P*s. 
Ji pp. 276-277), nod anptljur* tlie greatest, 6t the cîty of Stio Cristo- 
bal de Cubo. la 1519 tha two wttkmenb* were iirtited, imd the port 
of Darenna took tbe niinie of San CHslobal de U Habana* ** Cortétp" 
Bay» Herrera (Dec. 11 ♦ pp. 80 and 95), '^^went to ihe vlïlag*? of Sao 
Cristóbal, which, at that time, was on the loutb coast, and afterwardt 
went to HayftQa,''— E* 

* Humboldt, probably, alludes here to the iceret society of "The 
Blank Eagle ,^^ which had It» priüclpat centre in Mexico, but 
extended m ramií^Gatione tlirougbotit Cuba» lia oï^eot Iwfng^ to 
achieve the bdependeoce of that lilnnd. It was dl^oTered and 
BUppresacd about the time of bb writings Íg26, wbcn its ptaot bad 
very nearly reached matwîty, and many eminent Cabuif wew 
forced to fltïe their conntry. 
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On the 11th of March, we visited Caj Flamenco, 
I foond its latittide to be 21^ 5^ S9'\ The centre of 
the island is low, rising only funrtoen inches above 
the level of the sea. The water on it la brackiâh, 
while that on the other cayB is perfectly fresh. The 
marinerB of CnbS| m well as the inhabitants of the 
lagoons of Venice, and &oma modern phj^siologiets, 
attribnte this absence of salt to the action of the 
sand as the water filters through it* But how îb this 
action exerted, where its supposed existence is, not 
jnstified by any chemical analogy Î Besides, these 
cays are composed of rocks, and not of sand ; and 
their small extent presents an objection to the su|>* 
position that it is rain water which has gathered and 
remains standing* Perhaps the fresh water on the 
cays flows from the adjacent coast, or even from the 
monntains of Cuba, by the eflect of hydrostatic 
pressure. This would prove that the strata of Juras- 
BÎC limestone extends under the sea^ and that the 
coral rock m snperposod on the limestone.^ 

The belief that every spring of fresh or aalt water 



' Tbe aDclents ^^re acquainted trith tbesG «mptionfl of ÎFtsh wattr 
ta tbe leiH oear Bajean, Syrftcuee, and Ârodo (Phœali^ia). Tbe coral 
Iilaaai that «urroniid Rndftk^ partie ularly tbe very Jow îilaad of 
Otdia, ftlflo coQtaiü fresh water. A careful eiamîûatïûB of these 
plifiEomena at the level of the iea, oaimot be too atrongly reoom- 
mended to traYellers. — H* 
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il an enor iliat is too wîdelj 
for eiiRfisits of wal0jr circulate in thti 
ot Ûm mxûï fer loi^ dbtaEoes^ betweaa 
iknta of |ieeiilîar daanty or luilare^ as do the rÎTer» 
lltfl w^MT Ibe anCiGe of the ^obe, I>de Frandsco 
Lantaw, dut kanml engiDMr, wlio snbsequetitly dîa- 
PMt^ «ndk WÊÊÊggj moA Tatar in the defence of Ûm 
tmÊh of Smi Jtiaui de Uloa, mformed me that in the 
tejr of Jagii% hilf a degree east oí the Jardinîllo^l 
ipriitgs of tmk w«ler «re feimd boiliog np in thm 
mldsl of tho ««% two aad a half leagued from thai 
abora*^ Hie water rik^bt^ from these sp rings mthj 
rient torce to cause a dashing of the WAves^ \ 
making the vicinît? dan^roua for smalt canoes. 
^Veüete that do not wbh to go into the harbor of 
«ometbtK^ tiU their caaka al theee eea foim- 
and the wati^r m mofo or leis cold according as 
I tikey take it near to, or far from the bottom. The 
Hanatece (eea caWee), guided by their instinct, have 
I diseovered this region of fresh water, and the fisher«j 
' mesi, who are very fond of the flesh of these 






> Sivtlltf ifríftg" «r fttA vslffT occur i& ibe baj of CvdeaM, m 
tht wmlk c««st of CalMk fprliistitf ftMià with neh stnogUi tlkai 
ft«ÉÉ wster wa b» dipped up witit & biidE«t, tu tke uddsl of Uie mi 
wmter* We li*ve been toM tímt in tome ptrla of thAt town, nimdîî^ 
crater k fonod under III» Mrlh, cm áuldog welte ft ehori dia- 
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herbmoros^ find them there m abundance^ aud kill 
them in the open sea/ 

, About half a mile from Cay Flamenco^ we sailed 
near two rocks level witli the sea, against which the 



* The fol! owing îb Dampîer^fl clfar descríptíon of tttïa ftEÛmalf 
which is fftm found in some places on the eoutb side of Cuba \ *" This 
oreature is about ib« btguess of n horsi:, aud ietj or twelve feel toQg« 
The moutb of it is much lllce the mouth of a cow^ havmg great, 
thick Up& The «^yes lure uo bigger tbio) a small pea ■ the ears are 
oalj two ranall holes !□ the BÎtlË of Ihe head. The neck U inb art and 
thlck^ bigger than the b^^ad. Tho biggest part of this creature is at 
the fihoulder»} where; it hath two large fiui oa each aide of i ta bellf . 
Under each of these floa the femak hftih a small dug to suckle it^ 
jouug. From the BbouldeTs» towards it» tail, it re laine its bigueii 
for about a foot, tîieu groweth smaller and smaîler to the very tail, 
whicb bs Sat, aud about fourteen Inches brood, and twenty inches 
longf and the middle four or Oye Incbce thick, but about the edges 
it ÎB not above two inches thick. From the head to the tail it is 
round and smooth, without any flti but those two before mentioned. 
1 have beard iliat some weigh twelve huodred pound a, but I never 
saw any bo large* The Manatee delights to Live in brackish water, 
and they are commonly in croeka and rivers near the sea* * • • 
They Uve on grasa neven or eight inches long, which grows in the 
tea in many placet. They never eome on shorei nor into shallow 
water where they cimnot swim* Their Qesb is white, both the fat 
and the lean, and extraordinary sweet, wholesome meat. The skia 
of the bull^ or of the back of the cow» is very thiokj and of it they 
make borsewhîps. While the thongs are grcen^ they twist them, and 
hang them to dry, which, in a week^s time, become as hard as 
wood-"— Fc#ya ^ Bound the World, vol 1, p. 33, 




waves dash loudly. They were the Piedras de Diego 
Perez. The temperature of the sea, at tlie surface, 
fell Üiere to â2".6 C. (Tâ^T F,), tíie depth of water 
being odIj 3¡£ and a half feeL lu the atlemooa^ we 
reached Caj de Piedras, which is formed by two 
rocks with breakers between, rrnituBg N.N.E, aud 
W,S.W. An theae two rocks ai*e some distauce 
apart (fonuiug the eaatarn side of the Jardinilloe), 
many veiaels are lost upon them. The cay has 
bai*illj any trees upon it, for those who are ship 
wrecked there, have cut them down in their need 
to make signal fires* The shore 19 very steep toward 
the sea, but uear the middle there is a email channel 
with still water. 

We found inclosed in the rock a lump of madre- 
pore, more than three cubic feet in size; and wo 
entertained no doubt that the limestone formation, 
which from a distance appears much like the Juras- 
bíc hmestone, was a &agmenta:ry rock. It is de6Í^| 
ble that geôgnostic travellers should some day 
examine the entire chain of cays that surround the 
island of Cuba, in order to determine what is due to 
the insects that etilL labor in the depths of the sea^ 
and what belongs to the true tertiary formations, 
wliose epoch approaehtss very nearly with that of the 
coarse limestone which abounds among the remains 
of the coral lithupliitcs- That whicli generally 
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aboTe tlie êea i^ usually nothing more Ûxm a species 
of marble^ or a collection of IVagmeiitíí of madropôre, 
câmeuted by carbonate of lime, with broken sbella 
and sand It la Iniportaiit to examine, in each cay, 
npoo what tbiA class of rock rests ; if it rises from 
Works of still living molliisca} or írom those second- 
aiy and tertiiiry rocks, wliicU, from tlie appearance 
and preeerration of the coraJ remains they contain, 
miglit be enppoBed to be modem productions. The 
gypsum of the cays ofl' San Jnan de l4>s Kemedioa, 
on the northern coast of Cuba, in worthy of great 
attention \ for its epoch surely ascends beyond the 
era of history, and no geognostic observer will deem 
it to be the product of the moUusca of our seas. 

It was from Cay de Piedras that we tirst eaw, 
toward the east-northeast, the high mounuíus that 
rise back of the bay of Jagua. We again passed 
the m*ght at anchor, and on the fuUowing momingi 
the 12th of March, running ont between the north 
point q( Cay de Piedras and the coast of Cuba, we 
entered upon the clear and open sea. Its deep blue 
colorj and increased temperature, proved to ua the 
much greater' depth of the water* Tlie thermometer, 
which, in soundings of six and a half, and eight feet 
of water, wo had often ftruud at 22°.G C. (72^7 F.), 
now rose to 20^^*2 C. (7S)'^ F.), while during tht^e 
observations it stood in the air at from ^5° to 27° C 
(77"* to 80°.6 i\y Availing ourselves of the vaiia- 
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tiotis of the land and @ea breezes, we kept to Ûm 
eastward as far m the port of Trinidadj in order to 
take advantage diiring our voyage to Oartbagetia, 
of the constant northeast winds wMch then pre- 
vûiJiîd. 

Pacing the marshy coast of Camareosj where 
Bartolomé de las Casas, so celebrated for his 
hmuaDity and noble valor, obtained in 15M, from 
his friend Velasquez the goyemor, a good assign- 
ment of Indians/ we arrived off the bay of Jagna. 
This harbor is one of the most excellent, and at the 
Bame time least frequented in tlie island. ** There 
may not be another like it in the world," said the 
old chronicler, Antonio de Herrera ; and the surveys 
and plana for its defence^ made by Sefior Lemaur, 
under commission from the Count de JarecOj have 
demonstrated that the haven of Jagua is worthy of 
the celebrity it has obtained from the times of the 
conquest* A hamlet and a small castle iñ all that is 
yet found there, but they serve to prevent the Eng- 
lish from careening their slups in the harbor, aa they 
did, without concern, during the war with Spain/ 



' He renounced !t in the same ^e^r diir!ii£i ft ibort stftj la iTAmaicft, 
tnm conacientiou» eüruples,— H. 

' The ÛourUMag town of Cienfuegos now nimâ& apon tiie borden 
of thïa ñue barbor, wbîcb îs the scene of na actinie comnaerce ftllba 
pretenl Urne, utid iho germ of riob (^romïsc far ihû futun!. 
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bI of Jagua the hills of San Juan approach the 
Twt, and present a very majestic appearanc©| not 
BO tnucli from their height, which does not exceed 
Ij&OO feet,' as from their steep declivities and gene^ 
ral form. I was told that the shore, as far as the 
month of the Guaurabo river, is so bold and steep 
that a ship may He alongside it at anj point. In the 
evening, when the temperature of the sea fell to 
%3° 0. (73''.'i: F.), and the breeze came from the land, 
WB perceived that delightful fragrance of flowera and 
honey, m characteristic of the shores of Cuba*' 
WesaUL-d ftking the coast, at a distance of two or 
three miles, and just before snnaet, on the 13tli of 
Mureli, we found oursblves off the mouth of tlie 
river San Joan, so much feared by mariners because 



* Efltîmftted día tan ce three man ne leagues. Angle of aUîtuâe, 
Qot corrected for the cime of the enrth aatl refractioai 1*^ il' 10". 
Height, 1745 fcet^H. 

' I huve 1^1 ready obaerved that tbe wax of Cuba, which îs an 
Íjiip«rlgQt artíete In iti commerce, is due to the beee of Eiuopi^ (of 
Ü16 genua ÂpïP, Lutr-J- Colambus expreasLj i&ji, that îu hia Um» 
ibe naikes of Cuba did not gather wax. Tbe great cake of thiq 
iubataiice. w^bich he found iii the bland on his finit vojage, and 
wbieh was presented to King Ferdinand ^ in the celebrated audienee 
at Btir«iclona} was found ai^rwiu^ds^ to bave been brought by Mexican 
plrogneE from Tucaikin. It is enrióos to observe that the wiut of 
I the Mfiiponrâ was the flrst Mexican prnduction that fell into tba 

^^ Ïian4s of the Spaniards^ in the month of Nov^emb'^r, 1492. — H. 
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of the innumerable mosquitoes and sand-flfea that 
fill tlie air. 

The month of the river looks like the break of a 
deep ravine, in which large vessek might enteT» 
were it not for a shoal that closes the channel This 
port is much frequented by smugglers from 
Jamaica, and even by pirates from New Providence. 
Tlie 111 11b which rise back of it have a height of 
about 1,450 feet, I passed a gi'eat portion of the 
night upon deck. What lonely shores are these, J 
where not even the light of a fisherman*» hut is to 
be eeenl From Batabano to Trinidad, a distance 
of fifty leagues, there is not a single village, and 
, only two or three farms where swine and cattle ñre 
reared; yet in the time of Columbus, that land was 
inhabited along its whole extent nf shore. When 
wells are dug here, and when torrents of water, 
during tlie ht^avy ratnsj wiish the surface (if the 
earth, stone hatched and a few copper utensils* are 
found, the only remains of the ancient inhabitants of 
•the plaîe, 

* DoubÜes.^» from the copper of Cuba» Tor Ihe abutidiirtee of Úm 
mctttl, in a Dfitive state, ma&t have gtlmuliittd the Indmîii of Cuba 
and Hftjii to «meU It, Columbai statoât " thut îq Hftjli, masdci of 
nallve copper of obc hundred and fifty pounds wiiight w<fT^ foyud* 
Mild that the pirogurB or Yuca Inri, whieh ha mvi oti tb«! ^ulb oo«»l 
of Cubft, carried tmoiig other Jií<!3íÍc»n merchnudise, erneililea f« 
Bmemiig cop^v:*^ Htrrem, Btc, i, pp. ÔG A 13L— H. 
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At BTinrise, I persuaded our captain to eoiind, and 
at sixty fathoms we did not reach bottom. The 
temperature of the surface water was much warmer 
tlmn we had foimd it elsewhere, being âe^'.S C, {Sir 
F,), exceeding by 4^*2 C our observations near the 
breakers of Diego Perez. Half^ a mile from the 
shore, the water was only 25^J G, (78** F.), and 
although we had no opportunity to sound, I do not 
donbt that the depth was less. On the 14th of 
March, we entered tlie river Giiaurabo, one of the 
porta of Trinidadj to land the Eatabano pilot who 
had nin qs on the mud so often while crossing the 
banks of the Jai*dinilh39. We also hoped to find 
there a mail packet, under wliose convoy we might 
sail to Carthagena* I landed iu the afternoon, and 
set on the beach Bordas' dip-needle, and an artiâeîal 
horigooj in order to observe the paaeaga of several 
stars acroBs the meridian ; but w© had hardly l>egim 
our preparationss when some Catalan shop-keepers, 
who had been dining on board a foreign vessel 
which had lately arrived, invited ns with many 
demonstrations of pleasure to accompany them to 
the city. These honest people made ns mount, two 
on each horse, and as the heat was excessive wo did 
not hesitate to accept their frank and simple offer, 

Trinidad is four miles from the mouth of tlie 
Gnaurabo in a northeast direction, and th© road 
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ruB8 throagh a plain apparcatly forriKxl hj long- 
BtaïKlîng water. It i» coveaed witli a beautiful 

vegetation, to wliicb the Miragitatna^ a species of 
palm with shining Ieave&, which we there saw far 
the first time» gWei a pccaliar character, Tliia 
fertile^laodj although of the red eoil, only waits tho 
hand of man to clear and cultivate it, when it will 
yield abundant crops» Toward tlie west there is a 
pictur^^^ue view of tlie bilis of Saa Juan, which 
form a limegtoDe chain very steep ou its southern 
side, and eoma 1,800 or 2,000 feet high, tli^ir naked 
and ai*id summits now rounded and now forming liigh 
and steep peaks/ 

Though the temperature tails very low he 
during the reason of the northers it never eiion 
but frost and ball only are aometimes seen in the 
mountains, and in those of St Jago. I bave spc 
oleewbem of the difficulty of explaining this absonce, ' 
On leaving the woods a curtain of hills is seau, the 
southern elope of which is covered with bouses. 
This is the city of Trinidad, founded by Die 
Velasquez in 1514, stimulated thereto by the rich 
gold mines said to have been discovered in the little 



* WhiTÉVÊf the rock m seen, I have found a compacl «^hitieh-browii 
Mmetteaef In p^rt poroun, and io fwrt witb iinootb fmclttrt^j Ulco Hid 
#ilf»«lc formation,— H. 
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valley of the Arimao river/ All the streets of 
Trinidad are very Bteep, and the lubabilaotB ther« 
eoTDplaiQ] a& tbey also do in tlie greater part of 
Spanish America, of the bad selection made by the 
conqnerora of BÎtes for the towns they tbunded/ 
The church of Ntiestra Señora de la Popa^ a celebra- 
ted place for pie-nics^ stands on the northern side of 
the town. 

Its site appeared to me to be abotit seven hundred 
leet above the level of the sea, and commands^ as do 
also the greater part of the streets in the town^ a 
magniticent view of the ocean, the two porte^ 
Casilda and Giiaurabo^ a forest of palms, and the high 
group of the hUls of San Juan. As 1 had forgotten 
to britig the barometer and other ín&truments to the 
city, I endeavored on the toUowiug morniug to 
ascertain the height of the hill on which the church 
stands, by taking alternate altitudes of the sun above 

* Tbw ri?er emptiea into tbc My of Jn^iu^ on ita eastfro alrte,— H» 
*Mftj Qt>t the cilj begun by VtiliiiiqtiuK, have, perhiips, beeû 
fûnadtfd ta tbe pUtn^ nearer lo the partit of Giisnila aad Guaaraliot 
Many of the inbableanU idppoae that tíie fear of tk« Fronelit 
Fûrluguese, and BagU«b plmtea c/íurisííífw), induced tbe eelectioa 
of aa tnlaait aîte ttpoa the nidea of Ihe hiUs, from ^b^oce^ as from % 
h!|rh towerf Ihe approaob of tbe enemy might be discovefed ; bat ¡t 
teems to me that these feara could not bave ^îxislod before tbe time 
C^ Hernando de Soto (1538). Tbe city of Havana waa flcst sacked 
lay tbe Frencb corsairs, in lôS9. — H. 
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the horizon of the sea, and abo^e an artificial bon- 
Bon. I had practiâed thk method at the castle of 
Murviedro, the ruins of Saguntuoij and Cape Blanca 
near La Guaira; but the sea horizon was c1ouded| 
and broken in several places by dark streaks, which 
indicated the existence of small cmrents of airj or a 
series of extraordinary refractions.' 

We were entertained in Trinidad at the house of 
Señor Muñoz, the collector of cub torn b, with a chartu- 
îng hospitality. I continued my observations during 
the greater pmrt of the night under rallier nufavor* 
able circumstances^ and found the latitude near the 
cathedi'al to be 21^ 48' 20' \ My chronometrical Umgi* 
tude was 82^ 21' 7"- I learned on my second riút 
to Havana, on my return from Mexico, that thîa longi- 
tude was very nearly the same with that observed by 
Captain Jose del Elo, who long resided there, and 
also that that officer placed the latitude of the city 
in âl^ á2^ W\ 1 have discussed this disagreement 
in another work, and it will suflSce to note here that 
Mon. Puyaegui* found the latitude to be 21^ 47' 16", 

^ In tliG opinion of the great natur&lifit, WgllAstoD, whom I had lii«i 
pleasure ofconfioUing r^latiTe to tUis cnriûu^ phcûDineDoat tbe^ black 
atfËAka müÚBí, prolmblj, oí that portioo of Ihe &Lmospher« nea 
to the «arrece of the ocean when the wind bcgíQ^ to ruífle It. la^ 
fhta (iumj iUe true hotixoü, which was mor^ distant, would be mAde 
turielbk to the eje hj th€ oppoaitloii of oolor.— H. 
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and that observations of four stars in the Great Beai'j 
le bj Gamboa, gave to Mon. OUmaniiB while 
scei'taïnÎTig üie decliaation according to Piazzi's 
catalogue^ a latitude of 21'' 4(>' 25/' 

The lieutenant governor of Trinidad, whose juris- 
diction then comprised Villa Claraj Santi Espíritu, 
and Puerto Priucipe, was a nephew of Üie celebrated 
astronomer, Don Antonio ITlloa. He gave us a great 
dinner at which wo met several of the French 
refugees from St. Domingo, who had brought hither 
only their industiy and their inteliectiial acqnire- 
nients. The export of augar from Trinidad, accord- 
ing to the retunia made up at Havana, did not tliea 
exceed four tliousand boxes. The inhabitants com- 
plained of the impediments which the general 
government, in its unjust preference for Havana, 
placed in the way of the agricultural and commer- 
cial development of the Central and Eastern districts 
of the islaûd ; as also of the great accumulation of 
wealths population, and authority at the capital, 
while the rest of the country was almost a wilder- 
ness. Many minor centres, distributed at regular 
distances through the island, were preferred to the 
prevailing system, which had resulted in attracting 
to a single pointy wealth, comiption of manners, and 
the yellow fever. Similar exaggerfited accusations, 
and complaints of provincial cities against the capí- 
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tal, occur in all countries. It canaot b© donbted 
that in poHtieal organizatioESj as in pliysical, the 
general welfare dependa upon the imiforra distribu* 
tion of the partial ufe ; but we must dbtingiiish 
between tbe preëmbeuca which flowB from the 
natural coui'se of things, and that which resoltB from 
the policy and acte of the government, 

Discuasions have often arisen at Trinidad^ as to 
which of the two ports ia the best; and perhaps it 
would he better if the municipal council should 
endeavor to improre either one of them with the 
small amoimt of means at its command. The dis- 
tance of the ciry from Casilda, and from the mouth 
of tlie Guanrabo, is verj nearly tLe same, but the 
cost of transportation of goods is greatest to the 
former/ Tlie month of the Gnaurabo, defended by 
a newly erected baUery, has a safe anchorage, but it 
is not so well sheltered bb that of Casilda. 

Vecéis of light draught can ascend the river to 
within a mile of the city. The mail packets to Costa 
Firme generally prefer the Gnaurabo, as they can 
enter it safely without a pilot. 

The port of Casilda is more enclosed by the laud, 
but cannot be entered without a local pilot^ because 

' Â. railroad now nu» from the city to Üiallda, wMoli hü l>ecu 
tmproTÊd. 
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of the Mulas and Mulatto m^fñ. The great wharf 
Tvhîch was built of wood, and was formerly very 
oseful to commerce, was injured whUe laBdîug eome 
large pieces of artillery, and is now entirely de- 
Btroyed ; doubtless it would be better to rebuild it 
of stoue, as proposed by Don Luis de Bassecourt) or 
to deepen the bar of the Guaurabo by dredging* 
The gi'^at fault of the port of Oasikla, is tlie want of 
freaJi water, which shipping must procure on the 
other side of its western point, exposing them to 
capture by privateers in time of war. We were 
assured that tJie population of Trinidad^ and the 
plantations around it within a radius of one league, 
amoujited to nineteen thousand souls* The cultiva- 
tion of sugar and coffee lias increased greatly, but 
the cereals of Europe are grown only further north 
toward Villa Clara. 

We passed the evening very agreeably at the 
residence of Don Antonio Padrón, one of the most 
wealthy inhabitants, where we met nearly all the 
principal residente of Trinidai We again were 
Burpri$ed, as we had been at the capital, with the 
mirthfulnesa and quick intelligence of the Cuban 
ladies. These aj^e happy, natural gifts, which the 
refinement of European civihzation may make more 
attractive, but which are extremely pleasing in their 
primitive sLmplicity. 

IT* 
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On the evening of the 16ih of Ifarch, we left 
Trinidad, and onr departure was widely different 
from our arrival, on horseback with the Catalan 
shopkeepers. The municipal council sent us to the 
mouth of the Guaurabo in a coach lined with ancient 
red damask ; and to increase the embarrassment we 
felt, an ecclesiastic, who was also the poet of the 
place, dressed throughout in velvet notwithstanding 
the great heat, celebrated in a sonnet our voyage to 
the Orinoco. On the way to the harbor we were sin- 
gularly surprised with a spectacle which a residence 
of more than two years in the tropics should have 
made familiar to us. 

Nowhere else have I seen such an innumerable 
. quantity of fireflies * {cocuyos^ for trees, branches, 
and leaves glowed with them in their brilliant and 
moving light, the intensity of which varies with the 
will of the insect that produces it ; it seemed to me 
as though the starry vault of heaven had fallen 
upon the plain. In the habitations of the poorer 
classes in the county, a dozen of these insects placed 
in a perforated gourd, suflBce for a light during the 
night. By shaking the gourd quickly, the insect is 
roused, and lights up the luminous discs which are 
placed on each side of its head. The inhabitants 

^ Elater nootilaaii&— H. 
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employ a trnthful and simple ezpraBâion^ in saying 
that â gourd filled with cocayoa is an ever-lighted 
tordi; and in fact it is only eztingtiished by the 
death of the insects which are easily kept alire 
with a little sugar cane. A lady in Trinidad told 
ua tíiat dariag a long and painful passage from 
Costa Firm©, she had a^ailed hei'self of these phos- 
phorescent insects whenever she wished to give the 
hreast to her child at night. The captain of the 
ship would not permit any other light on board at 
night, for fear of the privateers. 

As the b;'eeze continued to freshen, and haul 
steadily to the northeasty we laid our course so as to 
clew' the Cayman islands, bat the carrent swept us 
toward them. Steering south quarter east, we soon 
lost sight of the palm-covered shore, of the hills 
that rise over Trinidad j and finally of the high 
moTHitains of Cuba. There is something impressive 
in the contemplation of a land which one is leaving, 
as it sinks, steadily and slowly beneath the horizon 
of the sea* Hiis impression was increased to us, in 
its interest and grave import, at this time, when St* 
Domingo, then the centre of great political agita- 
tion, threatened to involve the snrronnding islands in 
one of those bloody straggles which demonstrate to 
man the ferocity of hia nature. Happily these 
fears and menaces were not realized, for the tempest 
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lulled in the land that gave it birth, and a finee Uaek 
population, instead of disturbing the lepoee of the 
neighboring islands, has made some progress towards 
a suavity of manners, and the establishment of good 
civil institutions.' 

Haiti is surrounded by Ouba, Porto Bieo, and 
Jamaica, with a population of 870,000 white and 
885,000 blacks, while she contains 900,000 blacks 
and mulattoes, who have freed themselves by their 
own will, and tlie good fortune of their arms. These 
negroes, engagod much more in the cultivation of 
alimentieious plants than of colonial staples, increase 
with a rapidity that is exceeded only by the popu- 
lation of the United States. Will the tranquillity 
which the Spanish and English islands have enjoyed, 
during the twenty-six years that have passed since 

' How Bad to contemplate, in the present debased condition of the 
Haitian blaokB, the failore of these noble and homane hopes. Yet 
the erroneous social theories upon which they are based, have been 
extended by the governments of Europe over many of the islands 
of the Antilles, and Cuba, and Porto Rico alone remain, onab- 
sorbed in the black abyss of barbarism, whose waves have rolled 
over the other West Indian isles, eztinguishing the lights of 
their civilization, and the hopes of their humanity. We may here 
read the instructive lesson, that the principles upon which a social 
organism is based, cannot be violently changed without destroying 
its vital principle, and bringing desolation and death to the tempo- 
nl and spiritual int«rflifei of its m e m b wi. 
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Üie first revolntíon in Haiti, continue to inspire the 
whites with that fatal security^ which disdainfully 
resists any improvement in the state of the servile 
elae.BÍ On ñvery side of that Mediterranean of the 
Antilles, on the west and on the south, in Mexico, in 
Guatemala, and in Colombia, the new legislators are 
laboring with zeal to extinguish slavery; and it may 
be hoped that the nnion of Üieee împerions circum- 
stances will assist the beneficent intentions of the 
several European governmente, who wish to improve 
continually the condition of the slav^es ; for the fear 
of danger will ibrce those concessions which the 
eternal principles of justice and humanity demand. 
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" It cDiDiMli lb* r**4er 149 Un^r &r*r Iti p«f«i,"— X F, fVi&IMW. 

*■ SixArkUiïg tlmiicbii and humane &zi4 bciieTolml fQellQii."->,^l$dñf .¿fyvi. 

** Kuffl {wverfuUj wriUen. tbui vkj rvcent work of ficrUunJ* — Jf. F. i}ay .SíH!^ 

** ¿a«lbi«r Bli0i7 «f exqqVatte be)im£;f — grftceful aod fMcLoAUof ."—T^Mtto. JTmíil 

«• àllcifftther It 11 a rcmarkmbic book.''— ^. Y. Chri&6Ía^ Enqvár^. 

•• ITq rofiufiât more atierres a vlde-^preiM] popuJult^.^*— i'nTVüdiiUM Fmk 

■'âtrOcliif irath* bolder rfliprweutid.'*— Aiir«i ^«r YiirJtar* 

** SprUkgln; froQ « b«ut crrerttoiricK wlHi lore aftd ithiimiéIij.^* — Piíiébm^ FIMUpT. 

" SiffttigA fceUCT» paw«rM díálofue, «ûd e^iquWIe ÍoibgcT7.^^?V«ifiMr^ 

*^ Wfl knov or one woman wbo «h^b U ti k brnTti beck."^jB)Mft>n i::iin»fM;HH0«alM* 

** Sagtfit wltb motuLUln wid vaAltf lloven «nd wsier UUt»/'— JT. F. JPil^piatdL 

** WomàDly g«aiuLi EtnFftïr lu liapplut an J parent liiApEfatloiit.'*—^££>a4ij^ Atta*, 

" â * ronuuice,* but full of Ufe. It hn» poirer [ It hu truth.'*— jBjrfw» .0m. 

*»Siure to ratulratê the reader.*'—^. Y. Atíat, 

**Tbe I id! VI vlU find It a gracefid atid ffttcin^tlDg prudu^Uoa/'— i'Mto; €V|y Jluk 

** Juit wliat tnif bt be ejcpcqted froni a brUU^nt womAn/'— ^f&diif' Jfc|jg<Mit. 

« A feidftle d«llcficj of ta«le uid ^rceptlgii." — Xtídíst* MfpCvit^rft 

** A moni pmrtpectit Q of rare bemut; Hud ■ígnlftoaiice.^'^^^ ftli yefTÉ ' Jfii^iViÉNb 

**So int^nicl; intcrcitlDg, we rc*d tt at on* sittinf,'^^Cl«p«|âJ|d JíarwHTk 

" A * proM,pOiemf' retilete with tiielfidjr and Ima^er^.'*— JSbif^ <!TIU*fff4i|iSClt 

•* Well vlitidteatcd her reputation ai a wmaati of geulu»,**— JT, Tt* Sêfoltê^ 

** Tnift to [latojrt and ererj di^ u/e."— JlJ£iafli^ BpéoiaÈ^, 

•« Oftoa^t foil tc Inspire t)ie raader with aotula p'iirpoBei.'*«€%Kii<ài» JViüHO 

** Witt bo eagcrljr lought for and read."— WaSitr Oiàtt ^emmoL 

•*Tbe ttïîe li flowing and ímpaMlomed**'"— iÎÉjç*«iïr Atiterioíiit^ 

^ ïm pagel leave a ^erf atErnetlTe Imprc^iiioa."— ¡Sillín Ua»etí4. 

** WUÎ prof c a valuable acceiaïon to the h.<>rae circle.*'— Zrf>fíí«' .&í**r|iHltiw 

** WUJ be rend, and find tuanj isnthutlaatlo readeT>.**~A»n^or Mersur^. 

«AbfflitiUful Ërfratloii."^— JSúit&m TVanjiorípí. 

^^Cbaica before the nadcr with freine», êam«tn<«i and pcver.** — EdHÊÊO^ 

■■Tte bwk twfore m in brard; wtMum.'^^-Fr^dvtdmtc* Una. 

«fis Terj belt iktion vc hAr« read Tnr i-e&ri .'*—&{#»*« #t<lt /gipuMiaan, 

**€}iaraclep» La It wûftlif of Uiüog AitM.'*— üTarf^rtf J 

•« AU her work! htmt the ImprtH of ftnliia.**— ONE* JhF- a w ik 



J. C. OERBT*S F0BMCAT1ON1, 



THE WHITE DOVB, AND OTHER BALLADB 

FOK CHILDREN, 

BY MBS. S, W. TOWITBENU, 



limo.} niustriïied. Prícei âo ceoto ; full gilt tídee mud edges, 75 cents. 

<■ Devi Swift, &T SterDC, ar Doctor Jotmioti, or âomeîKtdj t\M^ wImci In d«tiM lUtoat tH« 
qiialSly or unx tiew I Iterar; elTurti med to r«ad it to tbu bt]iiiek««t>«r. If she tmdentAoá 
vid Ulced U, ÏIO doubt U wm tmc to oiiTire. ádapilng tbS* pino, ve cajlett Qp « llíiíe t>of 
aad girl to tr; this bool upen. The boj fluDg bliaulf Into &cb«ir Kxxá put liii Sag over 
the mmiT V ^f ^'^ expected to be bore4<. The sitiiU dftunfcl tooli to the rug &■ Ht a nap. 
We trl«d tíie Sn^w Btnrni «bout Bruno Kbtl hit cttlHren, with tocce*» Highlf HalLerlng 
ttf the iLuthureaa. Tlif sruaM daouel iiftt up, ptistied back her EiQi-li &Dd opened litr «yea 
tery irl4e* The boy looked awaj off oql of ttie window, and «wniif hii cowhide hoota 
about a» if be dlitti't c&i-c. But tha ttian, d«t lev nor aiiuil| gUftened la the; «jpoa of l»th| 
W« tldDk Uie bwk will da/'— r«im»<mt.â!te£aHium, 

** Good rhymea far chUdreo are rare ladeen, and tblt wEI miUce tbU elegant îittle veltua^ 
a welcoïue addtttou to the Juvtiiijle ijhrarf . The Indf bold a a ffacefuE and famUiftr pefli 
axtd tbe ciiiidrcn wtü Imow her poems onlj io lüve And remember them. Many a hoj and 
gl^rl wtU be happier for lu chuerfuL pictures, preltjr tbotighta and good KoUmeoti. A boqk 
iJJfe thii 1b wortlL a himdred copie» oí ■ Mother Oooae ' or anj of her famity, ThoM wh« 
wonid form a tast® for good reading In ihe joaag, ihoaUl pli«e iiich bou^a aa thîa In their 
huido.*'— ^ WûFce^f rttlUféiwn. 

** Tbu aweciñl ftûd hafipiut productLoaa fu lliAt daaa of wKttng ibal ve hAre E¡a«t with 
fof HL long time. Tbe coaceiU are full of the Un est and moit delicate (knoy, and iba 
rer^tdAtatloii iñ muniç íl»v\L The oarrâtLircB ore so jlmple and natural ihmt chUdhaod wUl 
comprehend Jkod trnjoy Uieo), wtiUu tlic dclkatiriy-drawii pieturei of lifeaud nature pMnais 
A fihartn that may welJ iKfuUe thù heurt of age,"— £/: & Jfâ^ocifi^. 

» Here'a a nice bo olí for ult^ ÜUlt peoptv ; mU ofpMiry, plcturei and beautLful atorlei» 
printed In Inrge type, od Que white paper, and h&und to be r^ad. CbUdrf n who love gwd 
bookfl will be Inrfeljr i bd eh led to tboie who publUb ttich exaelleni onei ai Tbç WhLt^ 
Bove.'^ — Go*p^ Banner* 

** Tlie writer h.u aucceeded In eleihlng the pureât veotiiDeolB In natqral nun totiehlnf 
Terme. L.tTe of nature» and lynpathy wlib the joung, btve been Admirably blended 1» 
the isompMUion of the volume.^'— J^. Y. Tribuiu. 

♦* W* haTt looked through tbeni carefuïly. Ttfey are weU writlea-^ftn morát* aamtbla, 
•ttd uobte in their Ideaa^aad they qont4in nothing to olTend any p&T«nt*i cnti,Ua thtir 
rellflciiiineflft Îè that of ey^ery true bam an he^Mi."— Bodón P&td, 

** Here Is « beantllHil lltUe Tolum* that wîU make mAuy a young heart iLng for joy, When 
ohi Santa Claiu ieavea a copy of It In the atocking in the cMmney Mrneri Qen 
OblMmai^'*— JfioAM lUrmer, 

•* A elunttiof coUectíon of poêmd for ehiWr«o— aiœpït, aMitnbl, and ^Ê^\gi.\ w^ vh 
laiibítótof *ohiUldot#tiip^"-J, Y.IwÍ«pmdméU 
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NSW ENGLANO BOYS; 

OE, 

THE THREE APPBEITICE8. 

1 elegant 12ma Tolnme, lUiutnAed. FeiM $1 tf. 

•• ibme of the leeoM painted v« eDoagh to Bate oMtiad haurti «dT«r» Tkm art 
tcmpten and tcmpCationi ; andahnorterwyvarMyofclianeterklntrodiioadandaaét 
to pla7 Ita part, and the dMerlptloo ii of tba moit thiflUng natora laaglnaBla. Joka 
Hard It a true repreaentatiTe of the Yankee charaeter ; the paraon^ aneedote of the Hay 
family, of Booth OaroUna, the wealthy, dlnlpated yooag bmb who were burned la the 
barn becaoae they were too raooh intoxkated to eeeape, wiU do bmiw wfaareye r read to 
prerent runwlrinklnf than the * Maine Law.' It ia aeldoa «hat va ind In a novel ao 
many notable charactera, and ao many good pointa made aa tIriaL'* JMwyiaw gaaaift. 

*• We take pleaaore In recommendtaiff thla work to yoonff man. It pótala ta a meat 
powerful manner the road to Ttce, and wama, moat emphaHoally, thoaa who ara ta It ef 
the fate they may expect If they do not ehange tbair taotlea. The asthor Tecy JnaQy 
remarka that In the Idle and the Tlcloaa *the alz degreee of crime*— -wine, wooaen, 
gambling, theft, murder, and the gallow»— are all attained. The eTila of Intemperance 
are moat powerfullj depicted, and the dangers to which that daaa of young men who are 
known aa good-natured Jovial fellowa are exposed, fully portrayed. The author haa 
also shown the dangers of relying on circumstantial proof In the oonrlctlon of crime. 
Ilis book Hhtmld he read by all young men who really desire to escape the way that leads 
to Ignominy and death.**— ^. 1". Timsê, 

" A temperance book, and U well adapted to impress the lessons of this great reform 
upon eri-ry thoughtful mind. It is written with much graphic force, its moral is excellent 
and obvious, and its descriptions of character life-like. We hope it will obtain a wide 
circulation, fur it« influence must be good.** — Albany PrcMMUonUL 

** A lively, funny, graphic story, which would reflect no discredit up<m Dickens. What 
with the fun iu tiie book and the good moral lesson which it conveys, It moat have a good 
sale.»»—/7i/ rZ/orrf Courant. 

" Full of fun and adventure, Inculcating a wholesome moral, full of atfarring Incidents, 
by turns Immorous or pathetic, and altogether Just the book to attract the attention and 
suggest thouglit.'*— jr. Y. Aiku, 

** As a matter of pure philanthropy, we cannot but hope that * Easy Nat' wUI be able to 

reach * Uncle Turn's Cabin,' in public faTor."— A^iCof» CVNseit. 

** A Itighly eutertaining work this, and full of the spice, romanee and reality of life. 
The style Is attractive, the moral excellent.**>-iÍ0i<of» Bee, 

" This is one of the books that will sell. It is readable, racy, and written with a good 
moral pnrpoHc.*'— Í7n</«f ¿itaU« Journal. 

** The story Is one of great Interest, trnthftal and lifle-IIke ; the desire to render vice 
odious, and to show how it can be avoided, being apparent In every page.**— i^UI. Jfmoê, 
•• Win make moat persons the bettor and wiser to read.»*— i^. Y, Di^patck. 
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THE ENCHANTED BEAUTY 

ANO OreJEB TALESff BBSATB^ Am» SK£TCS£S. 
Br ÙH, WILLIAM KLDSR, 

12mo. Price $1. 

*< B]-. fider^ the &uthor of theto exî«mporihD»Qi Blitiœ1i»f li what Soetlitt irodid it;f le a 
■uor-flldfi] nun. If e l9 m doot^r ctf msdtcin^t i> 4ciotar or Uir^regïdet b«lag ma eloi)Ueiit 
orator^ i rend; wrtteri «nd oac ^f t]i« b«<t ttoï^-tcUtn tb«t «tct begnUcd oae «r oiDrf 
rricBdi üurUig ft leif lire hour,**— jScJ^strdd^ .AWniitj; PoH. 

^' He grives jou hl« but Üutufbt» spurltUcií &iid pure, a« & sprifif thr^oin up lu dimuciuti 
txf flftsli Ui the fimU^tat im ln^Unt^ «nd üi«a guilde ftway njidér the beodJOff grui ftod 
fiowerst which cluiier raUud »Dd curer üp the èource of tliclr brtgblcnud cdIdtb, Ut 
li ft iÎPgtUar mixture of Üi« sallar and tbe di¥er« Oni; t&oincril h^ U skiirtoimf crcr 
the nirfft«e «f eireiitJ ble the aicri:st trUSert or ft teA-^uJI ud the watci ; and In mu \ut\iLa.tf 
perhftpt befons b« Dnltbei iht freotence, ht \» dowu liil« lb« bldUco myjitcrk'* of nature, 
and lift» drugged up «âmethjiig which IcKiki. voDdrüiuljr Like a iu«le5i iiHebti^li;^ but forihttLth 
lie applies the lte«ii ed^e af qjia^rfij, tuiil îo 3 ^oa bare ft pearl, whJcb jou atop lo look ñ\ 
agftSj] ftjid ftgiilikt ftiid put awftjr in the ei^et of memorj for future órname» t or ue,^^ 

"AU «ho have e¥er hcftrd Dr. Elder fliwftk, and there are matij he» to whoia tba 
meoicr^r of \i\* eloquence Í> ft plcasüot oDe^ cAnaut fiiiiC to recodo ixe the man in thii book. 
He nHd to talk lUce a boolc^ and the brxpk titlki Ukfi blm. Aa a apcjiker be ei^oyed 4 rfttv 
repnlatíoa ïa his ipeakibg dajs ; and Altliuufli i a thcsv nkc'tcbeü we uú^ ibe aid of hli 
^[pfCial?? Ikce, n bich j[ife fo mncïi ceit to Mb dO£Ution, U k bnpatalble not lu rtcogfLiae 
the same brklliftnt tancj, bcnutj uf îLluitmlLoij olid viealtb of languagc, which gavo thalr 
author so much chftrsMCier ¡a hijs yauo^r áAy»,**—PÜieburif €f(i*eüé. 

** A Iftr^e circle of reAders will he altTftCted to thi» v^luiEie bj th« Dame Of lU mntítíiiS. 
He hold* a prooaicient rank among the iwlYíi«atí;*orpo]nilfti'^ of rjLthcr anpopolar, referais. 
Most of ihe progresBiTD moTemenis of the day have foiuid iu him au ealhuiLoiitg 
champion. He haJ labored iftrgdj^ and bpokco wcîl ft?r rrecdom, temper ft&ce, and ftocîaî 
Justice. The Ting of tilt srmpatbellc Take slill echoes Ju üit can of maJiltudv* wlm hare 
Ust^oed to hU earnest plead Ingi. The cfttJEiie ef haEfLftnJtjr Is Indebted lo bjs actlre fancj 
anil tttient rhetoric,'*— ir« Y. TMim/u. 

*' We doubt if a more ontertaînlng roíame has CTcr Jfased from the prcM. There !■ 
•omelhing In it for each reader— everx Uste Is appealed to^from grave to gaj, lively Ut 
■«rere. Wba^ we chiefljr tike Ln Dr. Elder, b his ccniBcleDtloui «încurity— the limplicity 
and ptiritj of bU Bl;ïlc^a perpetual now of fclldLoat Ianfiiift-4 siralglu- forward 
maMiUEBS and dignity ami eftrnestneai — ft b«blt of teltlAg the truth, be«ftue of hit lOTO 
0f lrililip--4 iorer eign eontcnipt for iüdirecliciQ qf all kinds— a geabUtj, ftlways beftrlj, 
Noaiwe Bmiur^L'^—FhiladtlpMii OU^ Hem. 

**Dr. tjlder i» one of the «lUlest, JoUíefl^i and the tami geaial of pbiLanthroiilsts, wLo 
9«Ter permita blA pn^judicei, If he han ony, to Jnterftre with his huroof, aod always lf»oki 
on Oie h right Hide of thtnp while c^xliitiiting thi^ir dark sMet. tie is meT lo bîs style, 
nlïahto üí hla fa^ts, iugapioui in his buoior, azul liberal is hla priDdplatr— if. t^ Stw^Agtit 



QBBEIOB AND XHE OOI^DEN flORN 

à, &XCOai> #r OEÏKNTU^ TRÂTElâ EN QKSECX àJiH TtTBXfT- 
Sr Tim LATE M'SPB£N O UN, 3. P., IL. I>, 

WTSM àM ixrmoimcno^ wy ret, j. xoguiitoci, d.d. 

1 «legaiLt iZmo. voL, witli i IllufitraUooE aad ft Uftp of GoiuUatîxtop 

Price il. 

" FecDJUr Interut ttUcbo U» tbli tdliijnç, pût ubi 
t prêtent Jttzifitara cit« of Ibe mmt ImporlCAt U¡ 
I Bjocoimt of iia btloM Di iKHtbninouft vork of ■, verf great and f&Ad mua, whatr ánt&m 
I iUtl deetit^r LMfieatf>d bf » larfü briLtieb üf tb« CUhfcH, Tbc Rer. Dr^ Olin is*4i 
Ifltton Lo hii Till tliat, *^ I» eaic bv le/t do cbllilreni thé copjiiffit of y# * Trsv«l« In Ih* 
Vast* ttiokild t»* flTeu to tUe Wftile-jinj Uulvçrfltjr «t Mfddlftown ; maâ mor^nt^r^ tli*t oo 
Ütc d«ntli of Ur«. DIJD, 4ud fa di^Uult of ülütdrei} to ítilierii, %hi irJjitie «r ÏjLi prnfiertf 
ihDuJfl fill Lo tbt UiíivGj-ffl^, lik irlire and son vnriiTij faU», but iLe pmsctii vuLyjUf jü 
«tedf Ld tfae tpií-lt «f iiJt lut vUi, to th« ot^e^ lu» k durlj ehc^ffbfd, Tlie m%^ 
ati or (h© book wjll MCTTie to the Wealej'aii Ootverv^t^t to wbriff triui*^ th» oopjt^^ 
ibfltt» invigilen," rUU ftAloimii U di:r»r«.'a rrom Pf. McCUntock; Iml «« luld tfliA 
1 4ll«««aoiu or Ibe book vt iu|&d«at (o ini;rlt «tid flecufs Pic miteoti^fi «f ibm wvb\lc^ 
Wl^out froy MvenUtlotit latereiL Ih-^ OUd*i Aqo power* «f d««crli[)tlfm v«rt «tliJuiiUted 
III yi^r bi(fhe«t txerUoo bji^ lila laiir througb cU^o mihí Or1eiit«l ref^oui^ mnú jül ili«| bi 
obierfçd k» depicted lo tile mliitl of tbu reader in; ti<ul)ifttt cütcri^ Ti if lairnduciiiQa h«i 
boen prirpiM'i It try Dr^ U^OltntocIc irllîi gr^üK obtliEj ^ u>d irilli tb«t llioioiigh inft«hrr| 0I 
^ill Ürnmií wlikch luu&llf Qli&r«ctericc!« Uls wrlikigi.**— Jf» F, 0n»m«A4ii^ Jd«íH4Mr. 

" WtíOürtr buî reJid Dr, Olíti*» toIuiîi«ii« eariiJiïtilfi£ Hti sceomii of hU Èr^i^ek lu Ûm 
ti&it^ 9UI need no olbcr Inducâment bo place UUt RdiJlliunA) one Ui ttia llttfAfy* Tlic 
e(iMiiirl«i II di'tcrïlnt a» ooi !««« iolere^tfiif ïa tbtit bliloV/, Ûi&a tb« oMJi^ynieiitAol Hw 
Srt» ttud lolcaoct «bieh Uicj retstn «veii iJi their ruina, «uil Ur. OUn pony «il Id ffT««l 
azetil«i« tbüt ¡^«iitiJa povor wbldï pretenut thingi lu UwiLr nMlUlea 1» ma MSXmâivm 
l^tñdvr. Wlilmli w« Icuaw whsl he «rltcA U aIwk^ IrtK. Re w too coDKtcutlfâiii tu 
àvÈft hàë ImAfiDftUon, Ttrld u li wat, aI iht expeato of truth, Wa idí^ Mtfe^ r«^jr, 
I Bpfiti hljtttiit«meQt4t And ïili deHriptioüt^tn whiuh i-egunl tnTeUefv «re proverbliU^ 
I to fl&li|i«f»tÍDn, If not ta tunçifal creAtloni of Ibelr own. The deep coïicvn Id 
I pabNo miad wtilch recent oocurrence* in Un EkSt htvt eakluúiíé^ cannot full to emto 
Ifmeral â«ilrA to reul thli voltunc, which we auitro our (rlciidi will ihbuDdaatlr fíSpEj 
^ Hie pvfmàl^^^^ChrMian Advocatt and wFounuiL 

** TbuikfDlIrt but moQrnfhnjr, vm It be r«wllr«d wid read, Tboisüiod^ «bo f^memlwr 
. Ibe pvirleu mînâ «nd m^«ftlc form ef tbev^thor^ wUI recogí) I» \n th99t pftgct lh« 
l.tTftclnfi of hit EQAiterlj hiuiá* * * • « • * u hfts b«vn b|fhlr grauiytn^ to ne Ib 
reiifl thii Uirt aod unerpectcil work fï-oEn the fiftAd and uiiited OUn- He ha« 'fallçii^J 
a»Wep/ bat hLi tûemwj wID bi devoutly cherished b; the thnoiuidt thit Icmrtr lilBb < 
ApAft frofn ret^Uefitloat of t^la Wind, tU^ fohntiij 1» worthy of atMidüoM, iwd w* predld|Í 
ll»t tew who 1k«1d to read It wül wuh to «top lUl th«j b**» rmá il ttinn^.*' -Ji Vr^Mmu j 
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